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CHOICE OR CHANCE? 
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Motor fuel, your car, and 
visited—all three factor in the 
your week-end trips. 

You did not buy your car haphazard; you 
choose your trips; CHOOSE YOUR GASOLINE 
and you may add greatly to the success of 
your spring-time tours. 

“RED CROWN” answers completely the 
automotive engineer’s demand for a motor 


fuel that will vaporize rapidly and uni- 
formly in the carburetor and be consumed 
cleanly in the cylinders. All the heat 
units it contains are converted into power. 
“RED Crown” is uniform in quality— 
every gallon is the same, wherever and 
whenever you buy it. 

Fill at the RED CROWN sign—at Service 
Stations, at garages, or other dealers. 


Standard Oil Company 


(California) 
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By Hugh Wiley 


Author of The Release, Wildcat Joss, etc. 


Iustrated by David Hendrickson 


IM SIN was rea- 

sonably happy un- 

til his savings 

exceeded seven 
thousand dollars, and 
then, within — three 
thousand dollars of the 
sum which would en- 
able him to return to 
China, his days were 
broken by inquietude 
and discontent. 

His savings had been 
accumulated fron: two 
sources. [he steady in- 
crement of monthly 
wages deposited regu- 
larly in the San Francisco branch of the 
Bank of Canton formed the major part 
of his accumulation of cash, and these 
monthly additions to his bank account 
were almost as regular as the calendar. 
The minor tide of wealth ebbed and 
flowed with the whimsical moods of some 
temperamental goddess of fortune whose 
intermittent attention to Jim Sin’s affairs 
involved an element of uncertainty which 
made of his life a veritable game of chance. 

Now and then a ten-cent ticket in the 
Green Star Night Time Lottery brought 
in a few surprise dollars. ‘The domino 
game at the Cavern of Wisdom, where 
Jim Sin enjoyed the companionship of a 
select and exclusive group of his country- 
men, meant the loss or gain of not more 
than a dollar or two each month. De- 
cember and July were good months be- 
cause the first brought a Christmas gift 
of cash from Dr. Holland and the hot 
month meant presents of currency from 
whatever house guests were entertained 
at the Doctor’s seaside residence at Pebble 

each. 

All of these things were negligible losses 
or comparatively fixed gains, but for the 
poker game into which the members of 
the Cavern of Wisdom adventured two 
or three times each month nothing could 
be predicted except that nickels and dimes 
and quarters were not current in the game 
and that each session marked a battle of 
Wits that usually cost its victim two or 
three months’ wages. 

lhe denizens of the Cavern of Wisdom 


Quieily then, and with a deliberation calculated 
to prolong Gow Bun’s agony, Jim Sin 


were honest men, but it was mutually un- 
derstood that in their poker game, play- 
ing among themselves, anything went, 
short of violence, and that the first and 
only object of the game was to get the 
money. Old Chinamen in the Cavern of 
Wisdom, whose dealings with their mas- 
ters and their fellows were governed by a 
rigorous code of ethics which imposed 
agreeable strictures of absolute honesty, 
indulged themselves in this poker game 
under a general understanding with their 
opponents that the only mistake that any 
member could make was to commit the 
sin of being found out. 

For long periods the game would be 
approximately straight and then some 
player would hit upon a new and untried 
method of augmenting luck with ingenuity 
and he would leave the game with his 
pockets full of money, or, if discovery 
marked him, he would writhe under the 
lash of ridicule. 

Among the successful schemes had been 
the simple one of persuading a meter- 
reading employe of the gas company to 
shut off the gas supply, thus affording the 
engineer of the event thirty seconds of 
darkness in which to retrieve some help- 
ful cards. Another trick involving a fake 


laid down the cards 


pinch had been used with success, while 
mirrors and marked cards and the com- 
mon devices of crooked gambling had 
been employed at various times when the 


stars were right. All of this technique 
had served to make tight poker of the 
game played at the Cavern of Wisdom, 
and after the first five years of practise 
it took something bordering on the super- 
natural to get away with the money. 

In the last clash of wits, Jim Sin had 
suffered at the hands of Gow Bun, his 
keenest rival, to an extent which deprived 
the victim of more than two hundred 
dollars, and this blow had reacted until 
the most casual observer might suspect 
that all was not well with the soul of the 
hundred-pound gambler who ruled the 
culinary department of Dr. Holland’s 
house. 

Observing the altered demeanor of his 
cook, and seeking to associate Jim Sin’s 
petulant mood with some physical dis- 
order, Dr. Holland summoned his servant 
to the library of his house after dinner and 
imposed upon the repining grumbler an 
elementary inquisition covering teeth and 
tonsils and the several other common 
residences of the “strep” bugs which are 
responsible for so much of human misery. 
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Jim Sin protested in a high-pitched cackle 
that his physical condition was yar or 
better, but Dr. Holland was deaf to the 
chattered testimony of the interested 
party. “Stick out your tongue,” he or- 
dered. “Probably your tonsils are all to 
the bad.’ 

Jim Sin scowled down at the picture 
of a prominent bootlegger which embel- 
lished the front page of an evening paper. 
He stuck out his tongue at the bootlegger 
and to the protruding tongue Dr. Holland 
applied a strip of blue litmus paper. ‘The 
sensitized paper turned red over the area 
which had been in contact with Jim Sin’s 
tongue. 

Dr. Holland frowned down upon the 
unwilling subject. “‘You get those two 
hollow teeth filled,” he ordered. “Filled 
with gold. Then you come down to my 
office and I’ll send you to an X-ray man. 
Probably your mouth is crowded with 
dead teeth. You're getting to be an old 
crab. There’s an acidosis back of your 
sour disposition.” 

“You all same Chinee doctor,” Jim 
Sin protested. “You no savvy nothing. 
You all right all time cut off leg, mebbe 
cut off arm. You no savvy teeth medi- 
cine. ‘Teeth not sick. Head sick. All 
time thinking long time work no ketchum 
China ticket.” 

A light began to dawn on Dr. Holland 
and he discarded his medicine and began 
probing Jim Sin with the intangible nee- 
dles of applied psychology. “How much 
money you saved up?” he asked. 

“Litty bit. Mebbe 
seben tousan’ dollah 
twenty year.” 

“How much do you ee 
have to have before he 
you quit?” 

“Ketchum ten tou- 
san’ dollah I go back 


China. ‘Too much 
money. Mebbe one 
year | ketchum fi’ 
hunded dollah. Six 
year thlee_tousan’. 


Eight year more I die. 
Old man now.” 


Here was the steel 
lock of circumstance 
and Dr. Holland real- 


ized that the key to the 
lock would deprive him 
of the best cook in San 
Francisco. 

“China no good,” he 
objected. “You go back 
China you be very cold. 
No hot water. Lots of 
dogs in the street—all 
time scratching fleas. 
Somebody steal your money.”’ 

“Ketchum ten tousan’ dollah I go back 
China. Rest all s: ime king. I die China. 
Sleep all time quiet. 

In Jim Sin’s mind his last statement 
closed the subject. He transferred his 
attention quickly to an interesting detail 
of the inquisition that he had suffered 
“What name you call paper all time blue 
pitty soon red? Y ou put him my tongue, 
he ketchum blood?’ 

“Litmus paper—litt-muss. — Acid 
lemon juice, vinegar, paper turns red. 
Baking soda—paper turns blue.” 

“All same railroad lantern. Blue all 
right. Red he mean danger—somebody 
die. What name you say!” 





Jim Sin 
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Dr. Holland’s reply was spoken with 
an emphasis which suggested that he de- 
sired to be left alone. “Litmus—litt- 
muss!” 

Jim Sin was equally vehement in his 
repetition of the magic word “Litt-muss.” 

With the weight of the two syllables 
heavy upon his tongue he walked direct 
to his rocm. In his fertile mind there had 
been planted the seeds of a plan for ob- 
taining a substantial addition to his seven 
thousand dollar capital. ‘“Litt-muss, litt- 
muss,” he repeated. He treasured the word 
and made the process of engraving it up- 
on the tablets of his memory his sole 
momentary interest in life. “‘Litt-muss.” 
He seemed to cherish the two syllables as 
if they were the open sesame to a gold- 
filled Golconda. 

In his room he discarded his white 
— and put on his hat and coat. He 
left Dr. Holland’s house and waited on 
the street until a Jackson street cable car 
came by. He boarded this car and on his 
way to Chinatown his lips worked silently 
in cadence with the clanking of a flat 
wheel on the car, framing an unpro- 
nounced “Litt-muss” with every revolu- 
tion of the wheel. 

Before his journey was fairly begun the 
Hat wheel of the car had become the 
metronome of his whispered devotions to 
a new deity. 

He alighted from the car where it swung 
to the right for its ascent on Powell street 
and made his way to a Chinese drug store 
on Grant avenue. 

The New Life Drug 
Company differed from 
its native fellows along 
the street of the Chinese 
colony in that it was a 
modest pattern of the 
occidental drug stores 
that specialize in maga- 
zines, alcohol prescrip- 
tions, beautifying spec- 
ialties and safety razors 
instead of in the stock 
of dried roots and rep- 
tiles common to the 
Chinese stores of the 
same class. 

The proprietor of the 
New Life Drug Com- 
pany, a young Chinese 
of the male flapper type, 
whose business smile was 
not quite so constant as 
his poor judgment, came 
forward to greet Jim Sin. 
The old cook cackled 
statement of his desires 
at the young proprietor 
of the New Life estab- 
lishment and the recital of his demands 
ended with an explosive pronunciation of 
the magic word. ‘Litt-muss!” 

\ hard look came into the eyes of the 
young Oriental. 

“No Chinese is spoken here,” he said. 
“You got a prescription? We aint boot- 
legers. No hooc h unless doctor gives you 
prescription, 

Jim Sin expressed his mental fatigue by 
sneering ata gaudy array of bottles con- 
taining a line of home-made Florida water 
whose potent and enduring oders had 
practically ruined the Chinatown market 
for musk. “‘Litt-muss!” he repeated in a 
rising tone which indicated that he re- 
garded the younger man’s ignorance as a 
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personal affront. ‘You no savvy litt- 
muss?!” 

Then he spoke with the deliberation of 
one who ejects the bitter venom of a 
threat in syllables whose intensity rivals 


the Gypsy’s curse. “Litt-muss! I tell 
you plain. You ketchum?  Litt-muss! 
All time red color—sometime _ blue. 


Change him with soda—lemons.” 

The younger Chinaman was about to 
direct Jim Sin to a grocery store when his 
quickened mind encompassed the subject 
of Jim Sin’s demands. Here was an un- 
usual request and now he smiled broadly, 
for unusual requests sometimes meant 
big money. “I have no litmus solution i in 
stock but I can get it for you in an hour.” 

“No have got?” Jim Sin’s scorn was 
tinged with disappointment. 

“No have got,” the druggist repeated, 
“but I can get it for you.” He lapsed into 
pidgin. “You come back mebbe one hour. 
I catch him.” 

Jim Sin amended the time of his re- 
turning. “I come back hap past ten, 
mebbe e-leben o’clock. You ketchum one 
pint. How much?” 

The young druggist, unaware of the 
current quotation on the commodity but 
fearing to lose the sale, quoted a price 
with the alacrity of a good business man 
using bad judgment. “One dollar.” 

‘Aw right. I come back.” Jim Sin paid 
his dollar down and left the store. 


lee laid his course along the bright 
channel of Grant Avenue, veering at 
Jackson street in a sea of drifting human- 
ity until he was headed for the port on 
Ross Alley which was enjoyed by the 
select and exclusive personnel of the 
Cavern of Wisdom. 

On his voyage he put in for a moment 
at a port of call up two flights of stairs in 
a building on the west side of Grant 
Avenue. He knocked on a door bearing 
in addition to three Chinese characters 
an inscription in English which informed 
the reader that the professional occupant, 
See On, was an oculist and a master of 
three or four branches of eye-doctoring 
sidelines whose scientific names were re- 
assuring but impossible of being pro- 
nounced by the Chinese clientele which 
he served. 

Jim Sin spoke briefly with the oculist. 
“Some time, pitty soon mebbe, my sick- 
eye friend come see you. Mebbe six, eight 
You fixum look-see glasses. 


piece man. 
You make sick eye all same new. You 
charge one-piece man ten dollah, You 
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give me hap. Can dof 
From See On’s acquiescence it appeared 
that Jim Sin would enjoy a cut, fifty- 
fifty, on all patronage which he might 
direct to the oculist’s office. 
The promoter named his list of sick- 
eye prospects and then with the verbal 


contract accomplished he resumed his | 


journey tcward the Cavern of Wisdom 
on Ross Alley where, each night, there 
congregated those members of the in- 
timate tong who might be free to seek the 
friendly companionship afforded by their 
exclusive club 

In the Cavern of Wisdom when 


T° ‘ 
jim © 


Sin entered there were six of his fellow- | 


members seated in pairs at three small 


teakwood tables on whose darkened tops | 


cli.ked a varying parade of bone domt 


noes, 


the center of the room was Long Say, the 


At a larger table which stood in| 
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While the other players were announcing their desires, Jim Sin’s right hand reached down to pat the invalid 


Hoy Quah's bandaged and bulging sides 


Storyteller of Chinatown, whose tales 
served in some measure to distract the 
members of his audience from a realiza- 
tion of the fatigue which dominoes can 
impose upon those addicted to that mo- 
notonous pastime. 

Upon Jim Sin’s refusal to participate 
in the lukewarm pastime of dominoes the 
Storyteller prefaced a resumption of his 
interrupted performance with a formal 
statement of his poverty, and then he 
launched into a distorted version of the 
Arabian Nights tale wherein a virtuous 
king retrieves five gallons of diamonds in 
return for a single act of charity. Long 
Say bore down heavily on the contribution 
which the king showered upon his court 
jester and then, believing that this perti- 
nent suggestion had been implanted in 
the minds of his audience, he continued 
with the romance of rewarded virtue. 

‘After the king had bestowed these rich 
gifts upon the humblest member of his 
court,” Long Say went on, “the dreamed 
a dream in which a giant Jinn directed 
him to search a valley in the waste places 
north of a blue lake in a distant section 
of his kingdom. The king dispatched : 
thousand soldiers in search of this nt 
and when they came upon it they saw 
that it was bounded by sheer rock walls 
a thousand feet high. In the sunlight the 
floor of the valley glittered with sparkling 
stones but no man could find a way of 
desc: nding to the depths below. Finally, 
with an ingenuity inspired by the gods, 
one of the king’s soldiers, who had been a 
Storyteller at the court, hit upon a way 


of retrieving some of the glittering stones 
which carpeted the murky chaos of the 
valley. He caused a hundred sheep to be 
killed and when the skins were removed 
the carcasses of these slain sheep were 
cast into the valley, where many of the 
sparkling stones adhered to them. Eagles 
and condors, circling about and seeing 
the dead sheep, seized upon them and 
flew with them to the high mountains. 
The birds of prey were pursued and 
frightened away from their prizes by 
the soldiers of the king and five gallons 
of the sparkling stones which had ad- 
hered to the carcasses of the sheep were 
harvested for the king’s treasury. When 
these stones were cleaned the soldiers dis- 
covered that they were diamonds, and 
thus the benevolent king was rewarded 
by the gods in return for his charity.” 

At the end of the story Long Say drew 
a deep breath and looked about him 
searching for a metallic expression of ap- 
proval. His rew:z ard was slow in coming. 
“[ am a poor man,” he suggested, “‘and 
I have a ten year old son in China who is 
probably starving to death.” 

Jim Sin fished round in the depths of 
his pocket and hauled out a ten-cent 
piece. He gave it to the Storyteller. 
‘That is a rotten story,” he said frankly. 
“I give you a penny for every hundred 
times I have heard it. Here is ten cents— 
I have heard it a thousand times and 
never was it told so poorly as tonight. 
You would better abandon your mis- 
taken avocation and get a deaf-mute’s job 
harvesting cabbages. For the moment tell 


us no more stories but, if you seek profit- 
able employment, bestir yourself and from 
the fruit stand at Grant Avenue bring 
back four lemons. Here is five cents. | 
shall brew some tea.” 

When Long Say had gone after the 
lemons Jim Sin addressed the domino 
players. “My master, who is the best 
doctor of medicine in the world, advises 
me that lemon juice, drunk with tea, 
wards off the cough devils hovering about 
us at the present time. ‘There is virtue in 
his words. The demons of disease find no 
residence in the salt-flavored tea which 
is drunk in Mongolia, and no doubt lemon 
juice possesses similar virtue.” 

When Long Say had returned with the 
lemons Jim Sin squeezed them into a kettle 
of boiling water and added four pinches of 

leaves. He poured the infusion into 
eight cups. He served his fellow S, giving 
to the Storyteller the last remaining cup. 
“Tt may be,” he said to Long Say, “that if 
you drink your tea American fashion some 
of your monotonous stories will be washed 
down your throat.” 

When the tea had been consumed the 
discussion concerning the merit of its 
flavor passed rapidly into a controversy, 
out of which, in sympathy and seeking his 
moral support, the lemon-craving par- 
tisans extended to Jim Sin renewed invi- 
tations to join them in their game of 
dominoes. 

Jim Sin waved these invitations away 
with a gesture of scorn. “Poker is the 
only game which I enjoy, and this you 
know. For diversion let us have a poker 
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game tomorrow night and let us consign 
these clicking dominoes to oblivion. A 
good poker game, seven-handed, and with 
this tiresome Storyteller harping on his 
vocal cords, inspired by a drink or two of 
rice wine, served hot—that might afford 
us an evening of delight.” 

When the company had elected to play 
poker on the following evening Jim Sin 
bade them good-night. He journeyed 
along ways that are dark until he came 
again to the structure occupied by the 
New Life Drug Company, from which two 
minutes after he entered it he reappeared 
to continue on his way. 

Stored in a pocket of his coat was a 
pint bottle of strong litmus solution. Its 
color was the deep blue of the night sky 
whose twinkling stars shone down upon 
the homeward-bound poker enthusiast. 

In Dr. Holland’s house Jim Sin set the 
bottle of litmus solution on a shelf over 
the head of his bed. 

He burned a thin strip of red paper and 
a pinch of fragrant incense in an unusual 
tribute to a fat-bellied god enshrined on 
a table in his room and when this god, 
Milo Fo, seemed to smile upon the proj- 
ect just then occupying Jim Sin’s mind, 
that member of the Cavern of Wisdom 
went to bed where once asleep he dreamed 
of baskets filled with diamonds and gold 
coin and poker chips. 


I] 


N the morning following his visit to 
the Cavern, when breakfast had be- 
come a thing of the past, 
Jim Sin dressed for the 
street and journeyed to 
a stationery store on 
Market street where he 
purchased two hundred 
white paper poker chips. 
With this package in the 
pocket of his coat he 
retraced his course to 
Dr. Holland’s house. He 
left the poker chips in the 
kitchen and after he had 
stored his street coat 
and his black felt hat in 
his room he returned to 
the kitchen carrying the 
pint bottle of litmus 
solution which he had 
bought the night before. 

He opened his package 
of white poker chips and 
poured them into an 
empty fruit jar. This 
done he reached for the 
bottle of blue litmus 
solution and drained it 
into the fruit jar wherein 
lay the white poker chips. 

In the course of an hour the compressed 
fibres of the paper chips had absorbed 
enough of the litmus solution to bring the 
level of the liquid below the top of the 
pile of paper discs. Observing this, Jim 
Sin put a cap on the jar and after the 
manner of a cocktail mixer he shook the 
stained chips round in their container 
until they were uniformly drenched with 
the churning blue litmus solution. 

In the early afternoon, when the chips 
which had been white were dyed a deep 
blue, Jim Sin poured off the surplus liquid 
and emptied the wet chips out upon an 
opened newspaper where in the warm at- 
mosphere of the kitchen they dried until 
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the timbre of their clicking had resumed 
its normal note. When the blue chips 
were quite dry he packed them again in 
the pasteboard boxes which had contained 
them. About these boxes he tied the 
original wrapping paper which had cov- 
ered them. 

After dinner had been served that night, 
equipped with his cargo of blue poker 
chips, he journeyed to the Cavern of 
Wisdom wherein, impatiently awaiting 
him, sat his six poker-craving country- 
men. 

Banking the poker game as a penalty 
imposed by his having proposed this 
night’s session, at eight o’clock Jim Sin 
contributed his gift of blue chips to the 
paraphernalia of chance and announced 
that the red chips in the game were ten 
cents, that the blue chips as usual were 
one dollar, and that if the banker in a 
poker game could boast of half the sense 
enjoyed by a half-witted goose he would 
charge ten dollars an hour for his services, 
issue no credit and answer no questions. 

At nine o'clock half of the blue chips 
were in possession of Gow Bun, the fat 
opponent for whose poker prowess Jim 
Sin had begun to entertain a hearty respect. 

At ten o’clock, fighting a losing battle 
against a series of Gow Bun’s pat hand 
miracles and other sleight-of-hand tricks, 
Jim Sin’s five unfortunate companions 
had each bought chips for the second or 
third time. 

By ten-thirty the fat opponent Gow 
Bun, playing his cards so close to his 
third chin that it made 
him cross-eyed to look 
at them, had reaped all 
of the blue chips that 
were in the game. 

The fat man’s dollar 
blue winnings were 
heaped on the table in a 
pyramid in front of him. 
When next it came his 
turn to deal, Jim Sin, 
deliberately © awkward, 
brushed half a dozen of 
Gow Bun’s chips off the 


table with the loose 
sleeve of his quilted 
coat. 

When the deal was 


complete and after he 
had looked at his cards 
Jim Sin leaped to his 
feet and walked round 
his chair three times in 
an attempt to elude the 


devils of misfortune. 
He walked to a_ shelf 
against the wall from 


which he returned car- 
rying an empty cigar box. He handed 
this to his fat opponent. ‘Store the 
evidence of your evil skill in this box,” 
he said, pointing to the wide-spread cone 
of blue chips that were scattered in front 
of the lucky member of the party. “Put 
your chips in this box before more of them 
fall to the floor. The bank refuses to 
cash any pick-up chips.” 

At eleven o’clock, while the run of luck 
was still headed toward the fat Gow Bun 
who had maintained possession of all of 
the blue chips, a faint knock sounded on a 
panel of the door of the Cavern of 
Wisdom. The door was opened a moment 
later by an idle player and out of the 
night, smiling his invitation for a welcome 
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which was not immediately forthcoming, 
appeared Long Say the Storyteller. 

Bulging at ease upon the large table in 
front of Long Say lay Hoy Quah, the fat 
cat, who was nominally the rat-catching 
guardian of the Cavern of Wisdom. 

Hoy Quah had been known to function 
professionally in the days of his youth but 
the record of his performance had been 
obscured by the years which had elapsed 
since he had retrieved his last rat. Now, 
tolerated by the newer members of the 
Cavern crew and regarded with an affec- 
tion born of long association by some of 
the older inmates, Hoy Quah was little 
more than an ornamental pest. From a 
utilitarian standpoint Hoy Quah was 
superfluous and Long Say was the most 
enthusiastic exponent of this doctrine. 

When the Storyteller had seated him- 
self he expressed his contempt for the 
cat by crowning that animal’s head with 
his hemispherical black hat. To this 
indignity Hoy Quah submitted with a 
languor inspired by an over-indulgence in 
a triple ration of fish heads which had 
been provided by a celebrating member 
of the Cavern who had recently tapped 
the Low See Lottery for eighteen dollars 
on a ten-cent ticket. 

Jim Sin had greeted the Storyteller 
coldly, and then, ‘‘Deeds instead of words 
shall buy your welcome here tonight,” 
he said. “Here is ten cents. Go down to 
Jackson street as you did yesterday night 
and bring back eight lemons. Our throats 
are parched by the phrases of surrender 
that have been imposed upon us by the 
questionable luck of that fat fiend who 
at this moment possesses all of the blue 
chips. Make haste!” 

Long Say retrieved his hat from where 
it rested on the invalid Hoy Quah and 
started on his errand. When he had re- 
turned with the lemons, Jim Sin, knowing 
full well the suggestive properties of a 
gratifying yawn, indulged himself with 
an elaborate exhibition of fatigue in 


§ 





Sree 


— 


which he was presently joined by all of | 


the players except the fat Gow Bun. 
At half-past eleven Jim Sin announced 
that for the evening he had _ suffered 


enough from the demons of misfortune. | 


He left his place at the table and brewed 
a pot of tea into which he squeezed the 
juice of two lemons. 

He poured the tea into eight large cups 
which were ranged along a shelf against 
the wall and then he busied himself with 
the informal courtesy of serving the tea 
to his companions. 

The first cup, from which a hot splash 
barely missed the lazy fat cat, was served 
to Long Say the Storyteller. Thereafter, 
dealing to the right, Jim Sin distributed 


six remaining cups to his fellow-players. | 


When he came to Gow Bun, bulking 
large behind the cigar box full of blue 
chips, Jim Sin extended the fat victor s 
cup of tea, into which had been sque+ zed 
the juice of six lemons. 

Gow Bun’s cup was carried on a saucet 
over whose edge, following a nice custom, 
Jim Sin had hooked a long thumbnail. 


When the sour tea was directly above the | 


cigar box containing Gow Bun’s blue chips 
Jim Sin’s thumbnail slipped from the 
edge of the saucer and an instant later 
the blue chips in the cigar box were sub- 
merged in a flood of tea-flavored lemon 
juice. 

(Continued on page 93) 
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By Leland W. Peck 
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ITHOUT haste, with deliber- 
ately unhurried movements, he 
stuffed the currency into the 
canvas bag, the bundles of crisp 
bills, each strapped with a paper band, 
each band marked with a printed amount. 
Five hundred, five hundred, one thousand 
his hands trembled slightly as he placed 
them. Thirty thousand dollars in green 
and yellow notes. A fortune! More than 
he could earn in ten years, more than he 
could save in thirty. Twenties and tens; 
ves; all good money, no big bills to cause 
trouble when presented. Enough to carry 
him until the end in that far northern 
country where a man could live his own 
life, enjoy a true freedom, forgotten by 
the world he chose to renounce. 

It was all so smoothly, coolly accom- 
plished. No flurry, no jumping into action 
before every step to be taken had been 
considered, decided upon, listed. A def- 
nite, written schedule was the thing, leav- 
ing nothing to chance, the element that 
so often brought disaster to undertakings 
such as he was now embarking upon. 

Il here were no holes in his schedule. 
He would drop out of sight as absolutely 
as a stone sank into a pool, leaving less 
ripples than the stone to show where he 
had gone. Today he was Blake Landers, 
othce manager, sole employe of the I. 
Denheim Investment Company; tomor- 
row he would be Steven Richards, vaca- 
tionist, in the wild Coast Range; three or 
four months later he would be Dan Fuller, 
hsherman, settler, hand-logger, his own 
man, in a cove where the firs and spruces 
met the clean sand of the beach; where the 
deer yarded close to the little lake a mile 
back from the shore; where the salmon 
leaped in the channels and the cut-throat 
trout rose in the streams to a feather fly. 

[his vision never failed to warm him. 
But now, with the money actually before 
him, moved by a vague mental process he 
could not have explained, he sat looking 
across a gap of thirteen years at a shock- 
headed boy of fifteen who, stumbling, 
half-running along a dusty three-mile 
stretch of road with a wicker telescope 
basket on his shoulder, craned back fear- 


Illustrated by Henry Luhrs 


fully as he hurried, dry-mouthed and 
panting, toward the county road where 
the passing stage would pick him up and 
carry him out of the mountains forever. 

The brooding man was again the boy 
he had been, seeing with boy eyes and 
feeling with boy intensity. Clinging 
tensely to the swaying vehicle as the 
horses plunged down the winding grade 
in a pall of heavy dust, he looked with 
burning eyeballs as he jolted past the 
familiar buildings of the home ranch 
where he had been born, where, until it 
had been sold to satisfy importunate 
creditors soon after his father’s death, he 
had spent all but a half-year of his life. 
His eyes blurred with tears as he thought 
of his mother, bent with labor and aged 
before her time, who had survived only 
long enough to see the hill ranch pass into 
alien hands. 

His fists clenched tighter and his teeth 
were locked as he called down wordless 
boyish maledictions on his uncle John 
Boliver, to whose ranch, a dozen miles 
further back in the mountains, he had 
been taken, and from which, after a half- 
year of misery and injustice, he was now 
runming away. What did he care if he had 
but the few pitiful dollars his dying 
mother had handed him? It was enough 
to take him to the city, where he would 
establish himself in the world of men, 
never again to live where life meant 
hardship, never-ending crippling labor for 
a bare living. 

That long hot stage ride had given him 
time to think out his problem. He 
climbed down at the railroad station 
firmly determined to put himself where 
what he knew rather than how strong he 
was would provide him with ease and 
comfort. His boy mind was filled with 
bitterness, resentment against circum- 
stances that made it possible for a man to 
labor for years, only to fail in the end; 
that made it necessary for a woman to 
slave under primitive conditions on a hill 
farm and wear herself into the grave al- 
most before her youth was gone; that left 
an orphaned boy of fifteen without money 
and adrift except for a tryannical old 


cultivated valley spread below him. 
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From the crown of the ridge he swept with keen eyes the partly 


The ranchhouse 


was the only habitation, he decided 


widower uncle who was more interested 
in his calves and colts than in the son of 
his sister. 

Somehow the years had passed. His 
vow to get ahead in the world had car- 
ried him, with endless difficulties, through 
high school and business college, kept him 
steadily at work at whatever job he 
undertook—and made him a_ youthful 
recluse. Deeply impressed on his brain 
was a phrase he’d heard somewhere and 
adopted as his motto: Play a lone hand. 


LL his thirteen years of effort in San 

Francisco were built round that idea. 
A lone hand. From this bluntly expressed 
determination he gradually developed the 
tenets of his life’s creed. Avoid entangle- 
ments—love, marriage, family. Live your 
own life. Concentrate on number one. 
Play a lone hand 

Who said it was not good that a man 
should be alone? What did that old 
Bible writer know about it? He hadn’t 
seen and felt life under depressing, heart- 
breaking conditions. He hadn’t seen his 
father die after a lifetime of struggle, a 
physical and financial wreck. He hadn’t 
seen his mother die, a sacrifice to hard labor 
and privation. No. No wife or child of 
Blake Landers would ever have to struggle 
bitterly to keep alive and get ahead if he 
should die; no innocent dependents would 
ever suffer should he choose the wrong 
means of making money and fail. 

Through a solitary youth and young 
manhood he had been guided by this vow. 
His desire to be alone, his satisfaction in 
his own company, kept him from other 
young people except during school or 
business hours. His ambition to put suf- 
ficient money between him and possible 
poverty kept him ever in a job and at- 
tentive to it, made him live a thrifty, 
close-orbited life and build up his bank 
account persistently. 

It was when he was twenty-six, with 
considerable office experience behind him, 
that he secured his present position with 
the I. Denheim Investment Company, 
where his tendency to mind his own busi- 
ness was observed with silent gratification 
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His musings were sharply interrupted. A head rose from the shrubbery beyond the fence. He stared, nothing 


occurring to him except to reach slowly up and pull off his hat 


by his sharp-eyed employer, who paid 
him more than he had ever received 
before. A silent, industrious youth, seri- 
ously intent on doing his work and saving 
his money, Blake Landers was steadily 
moving toward his visioned goal: an office 
of his own in the financial district, a 
comfortable bachelor apartment —up- 
town, no social responsibilities beyond his 
own choosing, and an orderly, unob- 
structed and safe existence. 

Then had come the shock 

He was filled with a terrifying, weaken- 
ing fear when he first became aware of 
Denheim’s game. Suddenly, the sum of 
numerous small details that individually 
had carried no significance, he perceived 
how he, as secretary of Denheim’s latest 
project, the quietly organized import com- 
pany, had been made an innocent ac- 
cessory to the transactions that were tak- 
not at the ofhce, but with the 


ing place 
His pen slipped 


othce as headquarters. 

from his lax fingers, causing a great blot 

on the record he had been writing: 

1 consmt. Soybean oil. . $15,520 

1 3 China rice 4,830 
As if a curtain had been suddenly drawn 

back, revealing the affairs of the last few 


June 3d— 


months in their true light, he realized 
with a sickening dismay that these and 
similar records did not represent barrels 
of oil, sacks of rice or gingseng root, as 
stated, but cases of liquor. 

How had he been SO dense? He con- 
sidered himself keen, yet he had_been 
without suspicion for months. — Little 
innuendoes, evasions, suspicious actions 
of Denheim’s should have told him 
sooner. And now, in a flash, it was clear; 
he was facing illegal work that involved 
him. Involved him! His freedom, liberty, 
his standing in the world of business, and 
his hard-won and painfully hoarded sav- 
ings were endangered. Denheim_ had 
drawn him into a position where sooner 
or later he must be branded as a criminal, 
a participant in the law-breaking ac- 
tivities of his employer. All at once he 
felt hemmed in. Suppose trouble came? 
He, Blake Landers, in jail! Or, if not 
that, a fine that might well wipe out his 
fund in the bank, set back for years the 
consummation of his dream of independ- 
ence, safety. 

He had to admit that Denheim was 
clever—he had been able to fool even his 
office man, through whose hands passed 


‘ 


the letters and invoices covering the trans- 
actions. Denheim’s system of apparent 
openness was of course a safeguard—to 
his backers. The half-dozen men who had 
financed his latest venture could, if neces- 
sary, produce canceled checks, letters, 
invoices and memoranda to prove that 
they had put their money into Den- 
heim’s company for legitimate purposes, 
and that if he had misused these funds he 
has fooled them too. 

Oh, yes, Denheim was clever. He would 
take the risk of arrest; he would protect 
his silent partners in the bootleg enter- 
prise in return for their capital. No 
doubt a definite verbal understanding 
existed between them. But how about 
him, Blake Landers, whose name 4] 
peared on most of those documents? Who 
would believe that he was innocent? 

Hot resentment at Denheim’s trickery 
surged up in him. Of course he could quit 
his job. But good berths were not to be 
had on call. He was well paid; Denhein 
bought loyalty with dollars. Money! He 
too was avid for it. His whole ambition 
was built upon a money foundation. He 
didn’t want to have to change positions 
now; a new job, probably at less pay, 
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would mean a break in the regularity of 
his bank deposits. 

In a frenzy of resentment at this inter- 
ference with his schedule, he damned his 
employer, his employer’s associates, the 
Volstead Act and the evil luck that had 
permitted him to become involved in such 
a mess. With that unusual display of 
feeling over, he set his teeth on a decision, 
Ife would stay—a while. He was in 
deep already, as guilty as he ever would 
be--almost, anyway Enforce- 
ments of the Eighteenth Amendment 
were not being pressed very hard. Every 
week meant another deposit of twenty- 
hve dollars in the bank. From now on he 
would trim his living even closer, save 
more, and hope that Denheim’s trans- 
eressions would not be discovered until 
he could decide what he should do. 

With this determination came a flood 
of disgust for business. Business! The 
lifeblood of the country! The American 
fetish! Who was to be trusted? Here 
were names high in the commercial world 
tied up in a sordid criminal deal with 
Denheim. He knew that shady deals were 
transacted every day, but somehow when 
one of them touched so close... 1n- 
terfered =e. 

Ife became aware, along with his sud- 
den reaction toward business, of an in- 
tense distaste for the city. He was frankly 
surprised when he discovered this feeling. 
How would he ever know his own mind? 
he asked himself. He loathed the country 
of his boyhood, had fled from it to escape 
the hardships and failures he saw about 
him; now he wanted to flee the city where 
money was to be made and, through 
diligence, an independence assured, but 
where corrupt p:actises sooner or later 
tainted a man. 

For days he weighed and sifted his 
problem; gradually a solution worked its 
way to the top. He would live neither in 
the city nor what he meant when he 
thought of the country; he would go into 
the wilderness. There, under conditions 
that were beginning to form in his mind, 
he would be really free. 





\CH summer since he was nineteen he 

had spent his vacations—at reasonable 
cost—on lone camping trips in remote 
places, a mode of recreation for which he 
had native skill and the essential temper- 
ament. But none of these localities, look- 
ing back on them appraisingly, appealed 
as did one other. Once, when he was 
twenty-three, his employer of that period 
had taken him into Canada on a business 
trip associated with the logging industry, 
which included a jaunt up the British 
Columbia coast in one of the company’s 
gas cruisers. Thus had Blake Landers 
becn introduced to the haunting beauty 
of the Inside Passage. 

lhe cost in money and time had pre- 
vented him from returning to that wilder- 
ness retreat for a vacation, but now, with 
his new determination to cut loose from 
city life, that country, even to the exact 
cove, became his goal. ‘The physical 
features of that little cove filled his mind. 
Again in seeming he explored the region 
as on that day while his employer was 
busy at the log boom round the next 
point. He stood on the sunny knoll above 
the crescent of sand, where the towering 
trees crowded close, with the morning 
Mists twisting sinuously about their 


The Unexpected: 


crowns; listened to the cries of the water 
fowl dipping and preening in the calm 
blue water of the channel; studied the 
bald eagle soaring lazily in the crystal 
ultramarine sky. ‘That peaceful, un- 
spoiled bit of nature took on a new 
significance now. Freedom! A life to be 
lived as he chose, with none to be ac- 
counted to, none to be responsible for. 

His bubble of city comfort and safety 
was broken; he set about blowing the 
film of this new dream into reality. As 
always, he gave the subject searching 
study, his brain and fountain pen work- 
ing together until, with many changes and 
additions, he had a written schedule of 

ossibilities, probabilities and certainties. 
Te decided that five years of work would 
be necessary before he could attempt it. 
He must have a fund large enough to in- 
sure him against the necessity to labor to 
support himself. A man had to work; 
he was not so big a fool as to deny that. 
His big body was shaped for work, de- 
manded it. But his life was not to be one 
of unbroken toil with no reward at the 
end; he demanded sufficient money to pro- 
vide him with comforts when he chose 
to enjoy them. 

At the rate he proposed to save from 
then on, in five years he would have more 
than eight thousand dollars; the scale 
upon which he would live in his own cabin 
in the free wilderness would make that 
sum ample. Five years was a long time, 
would be particularly irksome under the 
circumstances, but in his experience 
everything worth while took time, and no 
man with a beginning such as his had 
been could hope to attain the goal of in- 
dependence without a determined strug- 
gle. In five years he would be thirty- 
three, with more than half his life ahead 
of him to do with as he pleased. 

He debated the question of confronting 
Denheim with the statement that he knew 
the nature of the new business and ex- 
pected to be paid for his knowledge. If he 
was to risk his name, his liberty and his 
hoarded money, the return should be com- 
mensurate to the risk. But before he 
could do more than decide upon the step 
a new and surprising idea thrust itself 
into his thoughts. It profoundly shocked 
him, the nature of it, what it connoted 
when he found it, already well grown, in 
his brain, although he let it defer his in- 
terview with Denheim until he could think 
it over. Thereafter, as the days passed, 
with shrewd calculating eyes directed 
across the room to the black door of the 
office safe, he continued to ask himself 
why he should reject it. 

Actually, the suggestion came from 
Denheim’s newly adopted practise of us- 
ing the big safe as a depository for cash 
in large amounts. He took the precaution 
to change the combination of the lock 
from the one Blake knew and used to one 
that Blake was not told. Denheim ex- 
plained this plausibly. “There were some 
private papers that he must keep secret 
from his own office, even, ha, ha. No 
reflections, y’understand, on anybody. 
Yes, he understood, Blake told him 
gravely, whereat Denheim, expansively 
lighting a banded cigar, declared that he 
was an At office man, the best he’d ever 
had, ha, ha. 

Those oily words reacted on the office 
man, whose keen eyes knew the “private 
papers” to be secured by yellow gold in 
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the United States treasury, in a manner 
the departing speaker did not realize. 

A deep and sullen rage possessed Blake 
Landers. Denheim was crooked; had im- 
plicated him; lied to him. Very well, he’d 
be crooked too, out and out crooked—if 
he could get into that safe. Coldly, his 
serious square face as unexpressive as 
ever, he pieced together the details. ‘There 
must come a time when the safe would be 
left unlocked, when some slip would per- 
mit him to get at what was hidden there 
If it could be done, years could be clipped 
from his five-year schedule. 

It was not as if he were taking money 
from a legitimate business. Blake saw 
himself in a very favorable light, and took 
pains to express his justification in a few 
short lines on one of the sheets of his 
schedule. Denheim deserved to lose, had 
it coming to him; it was only justice that 
some one should upset his applecart for 
him. 


PROM the day he came to his decision to 
rifle the safe at the first opportunity, 
he began planning every step of his escape. 
Methodically he went over the details, 
thinking through each situation for flaws, 
seeking objections in order to provide a 
counter for them, studying the subject 
with all the care of a detective seeking a 
clue, checking and rechecking his list. 

He secured a duplicate key to Den- 
heim’s desk and bided his time, perform- 
ing his duties silently, efficiently, content 
to wait. What was a month or two now, 
when he would be clipping more than 
four years from his expected period of 
servitude in the business world? 

And presently opportunity came. Den- 
heim, explaining that he would be out of 
town two days, took the night train. 
After dinner that evening Blake turned 
the duplicate key in the desk, went 
quickly and carefully through its con- 
tents. Luck! In a remote pigeonhole, 
buried among many prosaic papers he 
found what he had hardly dared hope for: 
the new combination of the safe. 

“Couldn’t trust himself to remember 
it,” he muttered. “Afraid to pack it with 
him. ‘Thinks his innocent employe is 
neither interested nor suspicious.” He 
smoothed the slip of paper containing the 
cryptic instructions between his strong 
fingers. “‘He’ll see!” 

The steel door swung silently open after 
a brief manipulation of the knob. Blake 
coolly surveyed the interior. He must 
disturb nothing, simply learn what he 
might hope to find there at a later period, 
after his plans were letter-perfect and 
when Denheim left town for a longer 
stay. 

The packages of bills before him almost 
stopped his breath in his throat. Care- 
fully, but with fingers that shook in spite 
of him, he lifted the bundles, made a 
mental sum. Thirty thousand dollars! 

This must be a reserve fund, he de- 
cided; an emergency cash reserve that 
Denheim could lay his hands on im- 
mediately. There was at present an ample 
balance in Denheim’s bank, and Blake 
felt sure that this money would still be 
waiting for him when everything was in 
readiness. This, together with the possi- 
bility of the law’s interference, was his 
only gamble. All else would be controlled 
by his will. Well satisfied, he shut the 
money in, made a copy of the combination 
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The place he finally chose was not beyond sound of the stream, yet it was as hidden from chance passers-by 


stockmen or flycasters 


and returned the slip to is 


figures 
exact place. 


ENHEIM’S round face radiated satis- 
faction when he entered the office two 
days later. It was evident that the trip 
had been a success. Over his typewriter 
Blake watched him open the safe, clicked 
the keys naturally as his employer stooped 
before the compartments. Denheim put 
no money in, took none out; Blake’s eyes 
were on him as he closed the metal door. 
When Denheim turned from twirling the 
lock his employe was absorbed in his work. 
A week passed, and on a Saturday 
morning Denheim, gently rubbing his 
soft hands together, announced that he 
was going out of town for “perhaps a 
week.” The thrill this announcement sent 
through him Blake took care to hide be- 
hind a passive mask. 

Would Blake get him a railroad ticket 
and a compartment? Yes, Blake would, 
right away. His eyes were expressionless 
as he left the office. The time had come! 

At the bank Blake coolly presented a 
withdrawal slip for $1220, the amount of 
his balance. Then, after buying Den- 
heim’s transportation and Pullman tickets 
on the Southern Pacific, he bought rail- 
road and sleeper tickets for himself on the 
Northwestern Pacific. As he walked back 
to the office he repeated over and over to 
himself, ‘““The time has come, and I’m 
prepared.” He felt a momentary uneasi- 
ness at the thought: ‘What if he takes 
that money?” But he could not believe 
that; he was convinced that the cash in 
the safe was what en had heard called 
“get-away money” or “fall-money,” to 
remain untouched ec such time as the 
Volstead Act enforcers might close in. 

After Blake Landers had made sure 
with his own eyes that Denheim had de- 





parted on his, train, he returned to the 
office and sat with unseeing eyes, going 
over in his mind for the fiftieth time the 
successive steps he would take. He pro- 
duced from his pocket an envelope which 
yielded several slips of paper, each con- 
taining a part of his neatly tabulated 


schedule, itemized, but without dates. 
Until now he had been unable to set 
down the dates. These he added care- 


fully, consulting a pocket calendar as he 
worked. 
How simple it was! A matter of de- 


tails, the consideration of every step, no 


matter how small—that was the secret of 
success. In two days he would be settled 
in his first hiding place, almost a week 
before Denheim discovered his absence. 
There was another advantage, a big one: 
there would be no hue and cry across the 
country, with every peace ofhcer on the 
lookout for Blake Landers, aged twenty- 
eight, height five-eleven, weight 155 
pounds, brown hair and eyes, wearing a 
gray suit and a straw hat w hen last seen. 

No, the only ones looking for him, or 
even knowing of the crime, would be the 
private detectives Denheim would doubt- 
less put on his trail. Thirty thousand 
dollars was not to be lost without a 
struggle—but the struggle would have to 
be made quietly and expensively. The 
promoter’s hands were tied most con- 
veniently; he would not dare enlist the 
law in this search. 

Tonight Blake Landers would become 
Steven Richards, dressed in serviceable 
outing clothes, with a fifty-pound shoulder 
pack and a stout canvas ditty-bag—the 
latter containing the crisp currency. He 
would be one of a flood of campers and 
week-end trippers pouring out of the city 
that evening. Who could say that one of 
these hundreds more or less similarly 


-as though it were miles distant 


clothed, was Blake Landers, custodian of 


thirty thousand bootleg dollars? 

It was going to be easy, because he had 
thought ahead of the immediate day or 
week. Common sense dictated this. 
Every man trying to escape with money 
seemed to follow the old and disastrous 


formula: Put as much distance between 
yourself and the scene of the theft as 
possible. Such men took fast trains to 


distant points, and were intercepted and 
hauled off of them at intermediate sta- 
tions through the telegraph; they sailed 
on steamers for foreign ports, and were 
overtaken by wireless, trapped like 
animals. Headwork, that was required in 
a game of this kind. Blake Landers 

Steven Richards, that is—was using his 
head. A one-man game. A lone hand. 
Quietly disappear, with no trace left be- 


hind. His life so far had been a solitary 
one, and he asked nothing better than 


that it finish that way. 

He glanced at his strap watch. ‘There 
was no hurry now; the office was locked, 
the building practically deserted. He 
could hear one elevator glide up and down 
at long intervals. Two hours in which to 
dress, pack his outfit, dispose of his busi- 
ness clothes, eat and board the ferry boat. 
He opened the deep lower drawers of his 
desk, drew from them camping equip- 
ment, khaki and wool clothing, a revolver, 
food staples in neatly tied and labeled 
bags. His suitease, used during the last 
week in transporting these articles piece- 
meal to the office, and his trout rod, ap- 
peared from the top unused shelf of the 
closet. 

Forty minutes before the boat would 
leave Blake Landers sat down at his 
desk, dressed for the open, the canvas bag 
containing the money beside him, his 

(Continued on page 60) 
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Our Indian Policy 


Why Not Treat the Red Man as Wisely, as Generously 
as We Have Treated the Fihfmo? 


HERE are 330,coo ’ ndians in the 

United States, and in Alaska 

25,000 more. Of these 160,000 

are full-bloods. There are only 
11,000 Pueblo Indians, of whom :2200 
are the Hopis of Arizona. More than 
190,000 Indians are under the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs. Let us view the Indian 
and the Government’s Indian meth- 
ods comprehensively, omitting much 
detail. 

First of all—what is he, this Indian? 

He is one stock, developed into a myriad 
varieties through wanderings from the 
Arctic to the Equator. Probably he came 
from the parent-stock of which the 
Chinese people are another offspring. He 
represents not an inferior civilization to 
ours, the White Man’s, but a different 
civilization. , His civilization is concerned 
but meagerly with the material means 
toward life. It is concerned profoundly 
and efficiently with life itself—-the end 
which the means are to serve. Beauty, 
adventure, joy, merriment, comradeship, 
and the relationship with the Unseen 
with God; these, strange as it may 
seem to the White Man, are the 
ends sought and attained by 
the Indian’s civiization. Our 
White Man’s civilization is 
uniquely concerned with the 
means toward life rather 
than life itself. We have 
developed a giant mate- 
rial apparatus. This ap- 
paratus gives us power 
and the feeling of power. 
It gives us the feeling of 
aggressive superiority. 
It makes our personal 
ambition restless and 
insatiable. It creates 
in us a_ benevolent 
scorn. 

lhe Indian problem 
embodies a world-wide 
problem, whether mate- 
rial civilization — ma- 
chinery and the dictates 
of machinery —and self- 
ish individualism © shall 
dominate man or whether 
man shall dominate them, 
subordinate them and use 


them. The answer is a clean- 
cut one. 
The shameful American In- 


dian history did not have to be. It 
need not continue to be. Canada’s 
history suffices to prove this statement. 
Canada’s Indian population is 150,000, 
nearly five times as large in relation to 
the White population as in the case of 
the United States. Canada’s Indians are 
subjugated, but there is no record of 
shame. 

No—the intelligence and conscience of 
America have been asleep toward the 


By John Collier 


Author of: The Pueblos’ Last Stand 


Indian. Greed and fanaticism have been 
awake toward him. Therefore, and there- 
fore only, America has a record of shame. 
And the Century of Dishonor will come 
to an end just as soon as courage and 
statesmanship, backed by mass senti- 
ment, are applied to the Indian question. 

The previous articles, dealing with the 
Pueblos’ fight for life, have described two 
sorts of destructive aggression against 
these Indians. First was the aggression 
against their land. Second was the ag- 
gression against their civilization—against 
their institutions, tribal relationships, 
community life and_ self-government. 
Drawn large over the whole page of 
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For centuries the Indian has been riding 

down hill toward the valley of extinction. 

Does the present crisis carry in its womb 
the germ of new hope, new life? 


American Indian history is the same 
story. The legal and illegal, the direct 
and indirect taking of the Indian’s 
land; the self-righteous driving, by 
force, of the Indian out of his own 
civilization into a kind of social half- 
breedism, a soiled and mutilated copy 
of our civilization. Such has been our 
American policy. Such is our policy now. 
First look at the record regarding land. 
We have si uid to this and to that tribe of 
Indians: “This is your land; this is your 
home.” Sometimes we have said this 
through treaties which would be called 
solemn if Indians were not parties to 
them. Sometimes we have said it through 
the creation by Congress or by the 
President of reservations without treaty. 
Having thus established the Indian in 
his home we have proceeded to take his 
home away from him. Our preferred 
method has been to allot him his lands in 
individual holdings. The surplus we sold 
to White men. Then we proceeded to 
transform the fallotments, first made 
under trust, into fee simple patents, 
giving them the right to do as they 
pleased with the land. Then we 
proceeded to buy these fee- 


simple allotments from the 
individual Indian for nom- 
inal sums or to auction 


them off because of unpaid 
taxes. 
Fee-simple allotment to 
Indians has been the 
sacred fetish of Ameri- 
ca’s Indian policy for a 
generation now. We 
began it in 1839, ap- 
plying this blessing of 
civilization to the 
Brothertown Indians 
of Wisconsin. “Our 
records show that they 
soon parted with their 
lands without sufficient 
consider ation and 
speedily squandered 
what little money they 
actually received.” So 
reports the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs (1920), and 
then goes forward to show 
the triumphant development 
of the allotment policy. The 
evidence piled mountain-high 
as the years passed; to thrust a 
fee-simple ownership on Indians 
was to give away the public domain 
and to ruin the Indians. But this 
apparently was a reason for thrusting it 
some more. Even the White Earth Reser- 
vation outrages did not cool the official 
enthusiasm for allotment. I quote from 
an authoritative report by Prof. Warren 
K. Moorehead, a member of the Board of 
Indian Commissioners for fourteen years. 
He is describing the allotment of 1905: 
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“The effect of the allotment on the 
Whites near White Earth was immediate. 
Mushroom banks sprang up in the sur- 
rounding small towns. ‘The Indians in 
their afhdavits (of which Inspector Linnen 
and I took sos) testified that lawyers, 
banks, county officials and business men 
of prominence in Detroit, Ogema, Mah- 
nomen and other towns joined in the 
scramble to secure their pine lands and 
farm tracts. 

“The Indians lost their property almost 
without exception. . .Next to drunk- 
enness as a means of separating 
them from their land, the deliberate 
deceit practised by the buyers 
stands out conspicuously De- 
ceased Indians were re surrected 
long enough to dispose of the land 
which they had neglected to con- 
vey during life. The affidavits 
bristled with forgery and perjury 

“Where was the United States 
Indian Bureau, while this dis- 
graceful scene was being enacted? 
Where was the Indian Agent, 
sworn to protect these people: 
Where were the Inspectors and the 
Special Agents? How was it that 
the testimony of missionaries and 
others, and their wz arnings, produced 
no effect at Washington? These are 
que stions I have repez atedly asked, and 
nobody has ever answered them.” 

This whole article would be too brief 


for a circumstantial treatment of the 
allotment policy. Congress through th 
Senate and House Indian Committees 


has demanded allotment and then more 
allotment; the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
has been willing and industrious, alloting 
and transforming the allotments into fee- 
simple patents. In 1917 there was an- 
nounced “A new and far-reaching declara- 
tion of policy. It means the dawn of 

new era in Indian administration. — It 
means the beginning of the end of the 
Indian problem.” The policy thus 
heralded was far-reaching but not, save 
in its details, new. It was fee-simple allot- 
ment. All half-blood Indians should be 
alloted forthright unless they could prove 
themselves to be incapacitated physically 
or imbecile. Every full-blood also should 
be allotted if any plausible reason could be 
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By June, 1920, the fee-simple 
numbered 32,050, involving 
4,212,792 acres of land. By 1921, the 
results as registered in demoralized In- 
dians and squandered public domain were 
so glaring that the Board of Indian Com- 


discov ered. 
allotments 








Once upon atime....-s 


missioners made a_ public declaration 
against the fee-simple policy as thus reck- 
lessly applied. 

At this point a very important fact 
must be insisted on. The Indian ~<a a- 
e public domain. The National 
public domain. Since the 
Ballinger days of the Taft administra- 
tion, the National Forests have been 
zealously guarded. The National Parks 
likewise are guarded. The destruction, 
for the enrichment of private persons, of ' 
a national forest or a national park is a 
the commonwealth but not a 
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slaughter of souls and bodies. ‘The destruc- 
tion of an Indian Reservation involves all 
the loss incident to the destruction of a 
national forest or park, and in addition 
the pauperization, even the extermina- 
tion, of helpless human beings. 

Yet the reservations are not  safe- 
guarded by law. Under one or the othe: 
of two methods, virtually the whole 
Indian country save the Pueblo land 
grants can be given away. The first 
method is the abolition, by executive de 

cree, of the executive order reserva- 

tions, turning them into public lands 

for homesteaders. The Mescalero 

and Jacarillo Apache and Navajo 

are such reservations. The second 

method is the one described in th: 

paragraphs above—allotment in 

fee simple. “Slowly comes 2 

hungry people like a lion creeping 

nigher” to the vast Navajo reser- 

vation. The Navajo roams with 

his herds over thousands of dry 

square miles. Let us allot him! 

Let us allot him grazing land, 640 

acres at most, over the oil de- 

posits, over and round the coal 

veins. Even the Pueblos are not 

immune, for several of them have 

use of executive-order reserva- 

tions and Zuni, perhaps the most won- 

derful of the pueblos, has no land save 

an executive-order reservation. ‘The 

known and proclaimed philosophy of the 

present Secretary of the Interior creates 
sensational possibilities here. 


Not Free Agents 


But the issue is not personal to ee 
present Secretary of the Interior. No sing/ 
executive official should have the gigantic 
power over the Indian (i. e., the Na- 
tional) domain which is reposed in the 
Secretary of the Interior. In his turn the 
Secretary, and the Indian Office which is 
subordinate to him, are not free agents. 
A policy hoary with error and evil is 
pressed by special interests which work 
through Congress with the tacit endorse- 
ment of American public opinion. In the 
following words Charles H. Burke, now 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs, stated 
the case of Oklahoma and he might have 
stated it for the whole Indian country. 
He was speaking in Congress, December 
[3, 1912, as a member of the House fron 
South Dakota: 

“There has been a consistent effort to 
obtain legislation to make it easier to 
take what the Indian has, legislation re- 
moving restrictions, legislation that makes 
it possible for them to sell their lands, that 
permits them to make leases. . There 
are five thousand lawyers practising in 
the Five Civilized ‘Tribes. You gen- 
tlemen stop and think of the 
vast sum of money that goes to these 
lawyers and these guardians, professional 
and otherwise, the court costs, all that 
money put into circulation in the com- 
munity . . 

When will the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
lead or assist in a consistent effort to 
reverse the procedure which Mr. Burke 
in 1912 described? ‘The test will come 
when two bills are introduced in Con- 
gress: 

1st. A bill which shall prohibit the 
granting of fee-simple patents to Indians, 
save in those cases where Congress, om 
recommendation of the Secretary of the 
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Interior, shall expressly authorize it for 
a given tribe. 

2nd. A bill taking away from the Ex- 
ecutive the power to abolish Executive- 
Order Reservations. 

Now with a quotation from Com- 
: iissioner of Indian Affairs Robert G. 

Valentine, 1910, we pass to the second 
historical policy of the United Sti ites 
Government, described above as “the 
driving of the Indian out of his own 
civilization into a kind of social half- 
breedism.” All those who question this 
latter policy are “‘pseudo-scientists” in 
the words of Francis C. Leupp, Indian 
Commissioner who preceded Valentine, 
or “sentimentalists” in the more usual 
language . the Indian Office and of 
Congress. Says Commissioner Valentine: 

“The coommnall feature of the Govern- 
ment’s great educational program for the 
Indians is the abolition of the old tribal 
relations and the treatment of every In- 
dian as an individual. The basis of this 
individualization is the breaking up of 
tribal lands into allotments. . Until 
their lands are allotted the Gov ernment is 
merely marking time with any group of 
Indians.” 


Injustice 


he abolition of tribal relations! Here 
the United States policy ‘goes squarely, 
absolutely, against the British colonial 
policy, the French colonial policy and the 
Indian policy of the Dominion of Canada. 
[f adhered to as it has been adhered to in 
the case of the Indian, it would make of 
the United States the most tyrannical 
nation toward subject and dependent and 
alien weaker peoples that the world has 
ever known. The American people have 
tacitly endorsed this policy right down 
the years—they endorse it still. Do they 
know what it has resulted in and what 
it means when reduced to concrete 
application? 

Commissioner Cato Sells had ex- 
treme zeal for this policy. “We en- 
courage breaking down of tribal 
relations all the time,” he testified 
before the House Indian Commit- 
tee in 1920. “Individualization”’ 
was his magical word. Yet Cato 
Sells testified as follows on a con- 
crete example: 

“I undertake to say__ that 
there is no people in the United 
States who have demonstrated 
more genius and more ability to 
combat adversity and overcome ob- 
stacles than the Arizona Papagoes; 
the y 
undertake to individualize these 
Indians at this time I am apprehen- 
sive you would add to their burden.” 

This gleam of empirical understanding 
did not modify Mr. Sell’s policies, and all 
the story of horror, which is the story of 
the crushing of Indian tribal relations, has 
modified not a whit the policy of the 
Bure sau of Indian Affairs. What are 

“tribal relations?” 

They are the traditional, slowly-de- 
veloped system of human relationships 
within the Indian group. They are the 
relation of the pagan priest to his flock 
of the elected "Fadi governor to his 
constituency; of the mother to her chil- 
dren; of the husband to the wife; of the 
young to the old and of boys to girls, of 
clan-members to one another. They in- 
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Note the strange mixture of fashionable millinery, of silk hose and blankets in this 


delegation of Oklahoma Indians calling on the Great Father 


volve the relations of the individual to 
the Unseen. They are the relation of the 
Indian individual to his complex com- 
munity—to all its beliefs, its moral codes, 
its loyalties and forbearances, its practical 
necessities and its dreams. In brief, the 
tribal relations are life itself. 

Eighty years ago the United States 
made solemn undertakings with various 











Papago chickens going to market 


Indian tribes. The 2y were to move peace- 
fully into Indian Territory. ‘There, in 
the forty thousand square miles of their 
own new land, they were to live together 
and govern themselves. It was to be their 
home forever. They believed the Govern- 
ment, and they executed their contract- 

those Creeks and Cherokees and other 
eastern tribes. They maintained their 


tribal relations but likewise they devised 
a system of legislative government, of ju- 
diciary, of schools and welfare institutions 
based on modern experience of govern- 
ment and allowing for all the ‘“‘individuali- 
zation” that any Indian wanted. Perhaps 
the world never has seen, and may never see 
again, an experiment in race-adaptation 
comparable to that which the Oklahoma 
experiment would have provided. 

But the land-hungry crowded in—the 
United States violated its pledge and did 
not keep them out. It was the story of 
the Pueblos faced by the Bursum bill on 
a huge scale. Then it was discovered 

horrors!—that an elected Indian ofh- 

cial had appointed a relative to a 
job; and that the Indian treasurer 
of an Indian orphan asylum had 

peculated the funds; and lo! the 

Indian ‘Territory Indians must 

be saved from themselves and the 

two hundred: thousand White 
invaders must be saved from the 

Indians. The tribal relationships 

and the communal land holdings 

were the root of the evil; so Con- 
gress outlawed them. Thereafter 
the history of Oklahoma reeks 
with poison. “Individualized,” 
the Indians withered away. They 
sank to tenancy, to what was in 
effect a peonage, and to pauperism. 
A few thousand became rich. Of these 
the Osage group, receiving ten thou- 
sand dollars more or less a year pet 
capita from oil leases, have become 
famous as the richest community in the 
world. William G. Shepherd writes thus 
of the Osages in Harper's Magazine: “Of 
all the Indians in the United States it is 
not improbable that these Osage Indians, 
with their wealth, are the unhappiest 
You have that impression as you leave 
Pawhuska, it is not a happy town. <A 
blight of gold and greed is on it, as heavy 
a curse as the Indians have ever had from 
their wickedest medicine man!” 

We have destroyed the soul and blown 

out the vital spark from the body of these 


Indians. We have done it by “individ- 
ualizing” their land and by killing, 


(Continued on page 89) 
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PUTNAM & VALENTINE 


The Grand Canon of the Colorado 


disposal of the unused flood waters of the Colorado river have come to 
lopment of this unusual stream 


At last the seven states interested in the 
an agreement, the first step, toward proper contrel and deve 
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Unity and the Colorado 


The Mighty River Must Be Harnessed by Joint Action 


F you saw a bandit awaiting you 
with leveled revolver, ready to 
take from you all you owned; if 
simultaneously you saw seven 
cops scrapping furiously among them- 
selves, totally oblivious of your 
plight, wouldn’t you get scared, mad 
and disgusted? Well, that was the situa- 
tion in the Colorado River basin before 
the I reaty of Santa Fe was signed. While 
seven states were snarling at one another 
over the possession of the unused flood 
water of the great river, that water an- 
nually threatened to begin the annihila- 
tion of the Imperial Valley in California, 
threatened to begin that slow process of 
inundation which, unless stopped, would 
in the course of decades bury twenty 
thriving towns, thousands of farms, prop- 
erty worth two hundred 
millions under water a 
hundred feet deep. 
The menace could be 
entirely removed by a 


to Forestall Calamity 


By Lewis R. Freeman 
Author of: Down the Yellowstone, etc. 


course became fixed. It turned definitely 
to the south. The inland sea, without 
inlet or outlet, dried up and became the 
Colorado Desert while the river remained 
on the gentle southern slope of the titanic 
dam—until Man interfered twenty years 
ago. 
Man tapped the high, unstable bank of 
the river below Yuma, built a huge ditch 
and carried the water down the northern 
slope, spread it over three hundred thou- 
sand desert acres and created the Im- 








Photos by the Author and U. S. Geological Survey 
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fight to keep it on this harmless 
course. Should it smash through the 
levee system and flow north again into 
the Salton Sea, it is only a question 
of how many years will be required 
slowly and gradually to bury all the 
below-sea-level towns and farms under 
many feet of water. 

With the Colorado dumping all of its 
silt into Volcano Lake and raising the 
bottom of the latter at the rate of a foot 
a year, Imperial Valley may be said to 
have come to the last ditch of its defense. 
It would be, of course, practicable for a 
while to raise the eighteen miles of 


Volcano Lake levee to keep pace with the 
rising bottom of the lake. But that would 
only be postponing the inevitable day of 
disaster. 


One has only to look at the 
record of the Hoang-ho 
to understand what 
happens at the end of 
that kind of a race. 
The other name for the 
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the river remained, 
nothing could be done 
by any one to remove 
It. 

Look at the accom- 
panying map. It tells 
the story at a glance. 
Once upon a time the 
Gulf of California ex- 
tended far north into 
the valley lying be- 
tween the desert moun- 
tains. The Colorado 
then emptied into the 
gulf a little below the 
present town of Yuma. 
Then as now it carried 
incredible quantities of 
silt which it deposited 
in front of its mouth, 
building up the floor of 
the sea until dry land appeared. Over- 
flowing this delta every summer during 
its flood, the Colorado deposited more 
silt, raised the delta higher and higher 
until it extended like a dam clear across 
the gulf, transforming its northern end 
into an inland sea. 

It was a huge dam scores of miles wide 
built with materials scoured out of the 
northern cafions. On top of it flowed the 
Colorado, now emptying into the inland 
sea to the north, now seeking the waves 
of the gulf to the south, but always add- 
ing to the height of the dam. Finally its 


This map shows the 
relation of the Colorado 
river to the Imperial 
Valley. The — and + F 
signs indicate elevation 

in feet be!ow and above 

sea level. All that part of the 
valley north of the Mexican line 
clear to Indio lies below sea level 
and is in danger of being sub- 
merged unless a flood control 
dam is built without delay  uet 4, 
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perial Valley. But Man did not know the 
full power of the river. It broke loose 
during a flood, turned away from the 
gulf and headed north, cut a new deep 
channel and came to rest in the lowest 
spot of the ancient gulf bed, almost three 
hundred feet below sea level. In the two 
flood seasons before the river was turned 
south again, it created the Salton Sea, 
a lake with an area of 285,000 acres and 
a maximum depth of 34 feet. 

The river has been flowing south ever 
since, for a long time by way of Volcano 
Lake, but every year there has been a 
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bored, it now became a 
question simply of 
holding on until per- 
manent relief could be 
obtained from flood- 
control on the upper 
river. All hopes of van- 
quishing the Colorado 
on the delta were given 
up. The Valley began, 
as it were, living from 
year to year, watching 
and praying by its 
levees in flood time 
and working and pray- 
ing for a huge flood- 
control dam in the 
canon to the north the 
rest of the time. As 
the hopes of finally 
clearing the way for a dam brightened 
with the passing of the years, the threat 
from failure of wide lengths of levees 
increased. But a season or two ago only 
the wooden barrow-way along the crest 
of the Volcano Lake levee kept it from 
being overtopped for many miles. 

The full agreement reached at Santa Fe 
between the interested states marks by 
long odds the most important forward 
step yet taken toward the control and 
development of the Colorado. For the 
first time, indeed, adequate and perma- 
nent relief for the Imperial Valley is 
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actually in sight. The greatest 
danger now is that delay in 
ratihcation of the pact may post- 
pone the completion of a flood 
control dam beyond a time when 
the river’s advance in the Delta 
can be stayed. It is because the 
threat of that advance is cumula- 
tive, growing greater with every 
passing season of flood, that | 
have deemed it necessary to 
stress the nature and magnitude 
of that threat as a preliminary to 
the discussion of Colorado River 
control and development. Undue 
delay may even yet defeat the 
most pressing need for which 
control is sought. 


The First Step 

The signing of the Santa Fe 
compact was an epoch-marking 
event m more respects than one. 
Outstandingly important as the 
first tangible step toward settling 
the vexing problems of the Colo- 
rado Basin, it also stands out as 
the first successful instance of ar- 
bitration between more than two 
states. That an agreement was 
arrived at in so comparatively 
short a time was due to three 
things: first, that the conflict of 
interests between the several states 
was more fancied than real, due 
to the fact that the Colorado fur- 
nishes enough water for the needs 
of all of them; second, that the 
commissioners representing the 
several states proved themselves men 
of open and flexible minds; and third, 
that Herbert Hoover was Chairman of the 
commission. Possibly the latter was the 
most important consideration of the three. 
There is only one Hoover, and it needed 
a man with his genius for conciliation, 
clear-sightedness and sincerity of purpose 
to develop the strategy of the situation. 
In any event, the fact that the pact 
was signed with so little friction and 
in so conciliatory a spirit bodes well for 
the future relations of the states of the 
Colorado Basin. 

The possibilities of a Colorado held in 
leash and put to work make a serious de- 
mand upon the imagination. More than 











Where the channel of the Alamo carries the water 
to replenish the Salton Sea 


four million horse power of electric energy 
delivered to the railroads, mines and fac- 
tories within a five hundred mile radius of 
the point of generation; four million acres 
of new land brought under cultivation; 
homes and work for from three to six 
million people—that is a way of putting it 
by and large. But that phase of the ques- 
tion has already come in for a dispropor- 
tionate amount of discussion. Ultimate 
possibilities are all very well to carry in 
the back of the head, but of far greater 
relative importance at the present junc- 
ture are the practical aspects of getting 
under way at the earliest possible moment 
with a single project that will lift the 
menace from Imperial Valley and at the 


For hundreds of miles on its upper and middle course the Colorado has dug for itself a bed deep in the shadow of splendid gorges. 
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same time furnish power for the 
already depleted markets of the 
southwestern states. It is esti- 
mated that a dam adequate for 
these purposes will be twice the 
height of any in existence at the 
present time, and with perhaps 
ten times the storage capacity. 
It will require the entire flow of 
the river for two years to fll 
such a reservoir. 


Bright Prospects 


‘Three further steps will have 
to be taken before the way to 
actual construction of such a dam 
is open. In the first place, the 
compact as signed at Santa Fe 
must be ratified by the legislatures 
of the several states and by Con- 
gress. Failing this there is no 
way to final adjustment save 
through the courts, and, judging 
by the rate at which litigation of 
this character has moved in the 
past, El Centro and Brawley 
might well be a hundred feet below 
the level of Salton Sea before a 
decision is reached. Fortunately, 
prospects for prompt and com- 
plete ratification appear very 
favorable. Arizona is the only 
state to express any serious dis- 
satisfaction with the compact, and 
if these objections are advanced 
in, and met with, a similar spirit 
to that which prevailed at Santa 
Fe no considerable obstruction is 
likely to develop. 

National and state ratification of the 
compact once secured, the next step will 
be for the states most interested to come 
to a decision as to where this first great 
dam shall be built and of what size and 
type it shall be, all of this, of course, un- 
der the advice of the best engineers avail: 
able and in the light of the comprehensive 
studies that have already been made of 
the intricate problems involved. 

Next to the equal division of the water 
of the Colorado between the states of the 
upper and lower basin, perhaps the most 
important point established by the Santa 
Fe pact is the agreement that the prob- 
lems of these two great areas, separated 
by hundred of miles of desert, are radically 


























using the eroded material to build a dam across the ancient Gulf of California. This is a view 





of Millecrag Bend in Cataract Cafion, Utah 
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The Lee's Ferry dam site in Glen Cajion near the Arizona-Utah boundary. A 700-foot dam on this site would give adequate 
flood proteciion and make possible the maximum of power development, the dam site having an elevation 


of 3200 feet as against less than 1000 feet at Boulder Caiion 


divergent and that those of each should 
be treated as a unity. This would seem 
to indicate that it was in the mind of the 
commission that each division should 
work out its own peculiar problems in- 
dependently of the other. If this first 
great flood control, irrigation and power 
project can be construed as primarily a 
problem of the lower basin, certainly 
one of the most potentially troublesome 
sources of friction has been removed. 
With each basin free to act independ- 
ently in determining what projects are 
best suited to its own peculiar needs, and 
free to present its claims to the national 
government for assistance, the chances 
for future inter-basin disputes are 
reduced to a minimum. Even with 
a ratified compact, an attempt to 
locate the great initial project at 
some compromise. location 
where it would be calculated 
to serve equally the states of 
each basin would inevitably 
result in an_ interminable 
series of disputes and Jcom- 
plications that could hardly 
fail to culminate in complete 
deadlock. With} freedom to 
concentrate on their own 
problems, subject only to the 
limitations imposed on each as 
regards the total amount of 
water used (and, of course, abil- 
ity to secure financial help from 
the Federal Government), no in- 
superable difficulties ought ever to arise. 
It is Secretary Hoover’s idea that the 
development of the southern basin should 
be under the direction of a conservancy 
board created by and acting on behalf of 
California, Nevada and Arizona. Once 
the pact is ratified, such a board would 
take up the question of deciding the char- 
acter and location of the dam or dams 
best suited to facilitate the three prime 
desiderata—flood control, irrigation and 
power development—for the mutual bene- 
ft of the three states of the lower basin. 
Chis board will act subject to another wise 
and far-seeing provision laid down by the 
compact, namely, that agriculture shall 
take precedence over power. As secretary 
loover said: “It has been the feeling not 
only of the commission, but practically 
unanimously through the West, that it 
1s far more in the interest of America 


that we should develop homes out under 
the blue sky than that we should stifle 
our agriculture for the benefit of our in- 
dustry.” 

The principle thus established may be 
interpreted to mean that flood control 
shall be given first consideration in any 
comprehensive scheme of development on 
the Colorado, that irrigation shall be 
reckoned as second in importance, and 
power as third. On the other hand it is 


















The dam site in the Black Cafion 
of the Colorado 


established that, in paying for this de- 
velopment, that order shall be reversed. 
That is to say, the sale of power shall 
bear the bulk of the burden, with irriga- 
tion and flood control to be assessed for 
a share of the costs only in the event 
power was unable to carry the whole load. 
By establishing this order of priority at 
the outset a potentially dangerous source 
of friction is avoided, for there are many 
deeply interested parties who contend 
that, as power is to pay most if not all of 
the cost of development, the exigencies of 


power development should be given coti- 
sideration before all others. ‘here is un- 
doubtedly something to be said for this 
viewpoint, but as the specific ruling of the 
commission removes it from the con- 
troversial stage, that phase of the ques- 
tion need not be considered here. 

The question of whether Colorado de- 
velopment shall be undertaken by the 
Government or by a private corporation 1s 
one of the first that would come before 
the proposed conservancy board. A Cali- 
fornia corporation of high standing and 
great financial strength has submitted to 
the Government a complete and compre- 
hensive scheme for the development 

of power on the middle and lower 
Colorado, full provision for inct- 

dental reclamation and flood 
control being included in the 
scheme. From my recent tour 
of the most vitally interested 
points in the southern basin 
I should say that, at the 


present moment, _ public 
opinion inclines — strongly 
toward Government con- 
struction, provided assurance 
of such can be obtained 
promptly. An undue series 


of delays in getting an ap- 
propriation through Congress, 
however, will most certainly 
result in a sharp crystallization 
of sentiment in favor of turning 
the job over, subject to the adequate 
restrictions of the Federal Power 
Act, to any responsible corporation 
that can give assurance that it will get 
to work at once and push the thing to a 
finish. This is by no means an impossible 
contingency, but one which, nevertheless, 
I am inclined to believe will not become 
an issue unless and until the Federal 
Government fails to give early financial 
support to the project. 

Perhaps the most weighty questions 
that will have to be decided by whatever 
body works out the program of the lower 
basin states will be those relating to type 
and location of the first great dam. If 
a faulty type of dam is constructed, the 
consequences might well be disaster ten- 
fold more dire than that which the dam 
was constructed to prevent. Similarly, 
a failure to locate the dam in the most 
favorable place to serve the triple 
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purpose of flood control, 
reclamation and power gen- 
eration will entail losses 
that can not be fully rectified 
for generations. There are 
perfectly honest differences 
of opinion among the most 
highly qualified engineers as 
to both type and location, 
and variously ramified ques- 
tions arising therefrom have 
been the subject of illumina- 
tive and constructive con- 
troversial discussion for 
many months. 

The most carefully studied 
and comprehensively out- 
lined plan for the develop- 
ment of the lower basin that 
has been put before the public 
is that prepared by the 
engineers of the Reclamation 
Service under the direction 
of Arthur Powell Davis. This 
recommends the construc- 
tion of a masonry dam, six hundred 
feet in height, to be located either near 
the head of Boulder Cafion, a few miles 
below the mouth of the Virgin River, or 
in Black Canton, which is a southerly con- 
tinuation of Boulder. A number of reasons 
are advanced why this dam site is pref- 
erable to any other, or to any combina- 
tion of others, on the river. It has, for 
instance, been suggested that the build- 
ing of two dams of comparatively small 
size and cost—one at Flaming Gorge, on 
the Green, and one at the Dewey site, on 
the Grand—would be the quickest and 
cheapest way of effecting adequate flood 
control. Mr. Davis points out that, while 
the two sites mentioned are among the 
most favorable on the whole river from 
a technical standpoint, their use for flood 
control would make them almost useless 
for power purposes, the one for which 
they are naturally best adapted. He also 
shows that even for flood control they 
would be far less effective than a dam 
located farther down, and for the fact 
that the upper dam would not intercept 
the brief but torrential floods from fully 
three-quarters of the Colorado drainage 
area. Mr. Davis demonstrates, in short, 


that no combination or series of reservoirs 
on the upper tributaries could give so 


Unity and the Colorado: 


the Boulder Cajion dam site. 








Arthur P. Davis (right) chief of the Reclamation Service, on 
A diamond drill investi- 


gating the foundation in the background 


complete control as storage farther down; 
and, moreover, that to attempt to use 
reservoirs at these upper sites for flood 
control would almost nullify them for 
power and irrigation. 


Pointed Arguments 


Over a dam above Lee’s Ferry, near the 
foot of Glen Canon, Mr. Davis claims 
that the Boulder Canon structure would 
have the advantage of holding “a little 
more water for a given height of dam.” 
He also shows that the former would in- 
tercept the drainage from fifty thousand 
square miles of basin that the latter would 
miss, and that the transmission from 
Boulder Canton to the main power market, 


the Pacific Coast, is rather less than half 


of that imposed by Glen Canon construc- 
tion. He further shows that Boulder 
Canon construction, being but forty miles 
from a main-line railway, would have an 
advantage in transportation charges over 
Glen Canon, which is more than three 
times that distance. Again, for both flood 
control and irrigation, a reservoir at 
Boulder Canon would make possible 


oe : ; 
far more effective and economical han- 


dling of the water than one situated four 
hundred miles farther up the river. Final- 
ly, the native rock—the granite of Boulder 


Looking down stream from the site of the proposed dam in Boulder Cafion. This site has the advantage of accessibility and 
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Canon and the rhyolit2 of 
Black Canon—are far more 
favorable for [dam founda- 
tions than the comparatively 
soft sandstone of Glen Cajon. 

The dam that the engineers 
of the Reclamation Service 
recommend for the Boulder 
Canon site would have a 
height of six hundred feet 
and would impound some- 
thing like thirty million acre- 
feet of water—not quite two 
years’ flow of the Colorado. 
Allowing the upper five mil- 
lion acre-feet for flood con- 
trol, there would still be 
available sufficient head to 
develop six hundred thousand 
horse power of electrical 
energy with the equated flow 
of the river. The cost of the 
dam proper is estimated at 
forty-eight million dollars, 
and that of the hydro-electric 
installation at about the same figure. There 
is no doubt that the sale of the power 
could be effected at a rate that would 
completely defray the round hundred 
million that it may be assumed would be 
spent before the dam and electrical in- 
stallation are complete. This would 
obviate the necessity of making any 
charge against either flood control or ir- 
rigation. Any new lands brought under 
water later would, of course, have to 
stand the cost of their own diversion and 
distribution. But immunity from flood 
and an ample supply of water for all 
time would be theirs without direct con- 
tribution to the cost of the dam which 
conferred those boons. 

Owing to the well-deserved confidence 
that the public has in the Reclamation 
Service, and, especially, to the great 
personal prestige of Arthur Powell Davis, 
its director, the Boulder Canon project 
is the only plan for Colorado develop- 
ment respecting which there is any con- 
siderable popular knowledge. Still further 
confidence in the plans of the Reclamation 
Service has been engendered by the fact 
that they have had the unqualified ap- 
proval and backing of Secretary Hoover 
from the time that the latter was 
(Continued on page 58) 
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nearness to the districts to be irrigated by the stored water. The reservoir behind the proposed dam will 


hold the entire flow of the Colorado coming down during a period of a year and a half 
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CHEATING | 
CHANCE 


The Confessions of a Man Who 
Has Lived by His Wits 


As told to 
Wilbur Hall 


Illustrated by Everett Wynn 


T the age of twenty-six I 
had about $35,000 of money 
won in crooked gambling 
games, and a reputation as 

one of the most promising young 
professional gamblers in America. 
That was all. By entering on a 
career as a gambler I had cut my- 
self off from my own family, my 
friends, my college acquaintances 
and the girl whom I loved. 

A gambler whom he had cheated 
at cards murdered Tom Bascom— 
the man who had made a “‘cheater”’ 
of me, and who had been my only 
intimate. Known to thousands, I 
had not a friend in the world, and 
although I was young and had a good 
stake and what I thought was an unusual 
ability to make easy money whenever I 
chose to operate, I was continually under 
the shadow of dread of the future. 

In Chicago I had become acquainted 
with an ex-convict—a_ professional bur- 
glar and safe-cracker called Squirrel Macy. 
I had learned most of the tricks of the 
gambler’s trade and all the older ways 
there are of winning at cards, faro, rou- 
lette, craps, klondike and other games of 
chance; now I conceived the idea of taking 
Macy with me and using him in working 
out some refinements of cheating which 
were entirely new. 

There were, and are today, plenty of 
methods for cheating at gambling pro- 
vided you can “fix” the wheel, substitute 
loaded dice for the genuine article, or 
switch in marked or stacked decks of 
cards. But there were many games and 
houses to which it was impossible to gain 
access or in which it was impracticable to 
prepare the way. My plan was to use 
Squirrel Macy for this purpose, employ- 
ing his criminal abilities. He consented 
to the plan and I worked with him off and 
on for more than five years. It would be 
impossible to give a detailed account of 
our activities. As an example of how 
this peculiar partnership operated how- 
ever, two instances will suffice. 

In Cheyenne, when the town was wide 
open, there was a rather exclusive poker 
game in a certain hotel room where large 
sums of money were lost and won. I was 
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Squirrel Macy was a professional safe-cracker, and I used, him in working out 


some ideas that were entirely new 


introduced there as a young millionaire 
from Pittsburg but after two sessions of 
straight poker I realized there would be 
no chance to beat those wise gamblers 
unless I could switch in a cold deck on 
them. Macy obliged me by surveying 
the ground and when I was ready he en- 
tered the room after the game had broken 
up, opened the old-fashioned safe where 
the cards and chips were kept, by “‘feel- 
ing” the combination, and exchanged for 
a box of one dozen packs of cards he found 
there a box containing a dozen which I 
had marked by a system of my own de- 
signing. I took several thousand dollars 
from that game in the next three evenings 
and then left town. 

In an Arizona copper camp I found a 
roulette wheel which was getting a big 
play and there Macy effected an entrance 
through a skylight just before daybreak 
one morning after a light night when the 
place had been closed early, and wired the 
wheel. By this I mean that he inserted 
in the little red and black stalls on the 
periphery of the roulette wheel into which 
the ball is dropped, a number of invisible 
springs which prevent the ball from lodg- 
ing where they are placed. Each of these 
stalls is numbered; it must be apparent 
that if, by the introduction of springs 
into five or six of the stalls, the ball 1s 
prevented from lighting in them a cheater 
who knows which numbers can not pos- 
sibly win has a highly increased chance 
in backing the others. After Macy’s 
work was done it was a simple matter for 


me to go in and take the money from that 
bank in handfuls. 

At this time I was making money so 
fast that I began for the first time in my 
life to consider spending some. That 
might seem a strange statement for me to 

make but it must be remembered that I 
had been practically in school for years, 
learning my trade. Tom Bascom had 
not been a spendthrift; his tastes were 
simple and although he gave away a great 
deal of money, principally to men who 
were or pretended to be in need, I never 
knew him to squander his roll. I had 
dressed well, lived at the best hotels, 
traveled on the fastest trains and had 
sent some money to my mother, but I 
still found myself comparatively rich 
and with none of the cultivated vices 
which consume gold rapidly. Now I 

yas suddenly overpowered by a sharp 
distaste for life. I ‘“‘went stale.” 
Picking up suckers and robbing them 
with marked cards, stacked decks, 
“trained dice’ or some sleight-of-hand 
that belongs on the stage instead of in a 
game had grown monotonous. At the 
same time no form of amusement or dis- 
sipation appealed to me. Getting drunk 
was lonesome business and stupid. The 
sort of women I knew sickened me. 

It was through Squirrel Macy, the bur- 
glar, that I met a man with a prescription 
for my complaint. “Snow” Rath gave 
me my first sniff of cocaine. I began 
from that time to swing from the depths 
of despair to the heights of inspiration. 
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When I was “good” very few gamblers 
could either beat me at my own game or 
detect me in my operations. The drugs 
(and presently I was using more than 
one) made me clever, cool, shrewd and 
inventive. I sat into poker games in 
some of the best clubs in the country 
unsuspected; there was scarcely a gam- 
bling hell I did not exploit. I operated 
my own poker stores or teamed with 
other crooked gamblers, and unless I was 
temporarily deprived of drugs I was un- 
cannily successful. 

There are a dozen ways to cheat every 
game played by gamblers and as many 
variations of those methods as there are 
cheaters in the business. I doubt that 
there are many men who have not at one 
time or another risked money in a game 
of chance. I am a fair sample, I think, 
of the professional cheater; my life has 
been something the same as theirs; and 
with a few exceptions my present out- 
cast, sick, friendless and hopeless con- 
dition is a common experience among us. 

I do not know how much harm I have 
done—the question of the injustice done 
in cheating the man who is trying to get 
something for nothing being a debatable 
one—but I do know that the only good I 
can do now is to try to warn others of the 
uselessness of fighting the established 
moral laws of life. I am not preaching, 
but in my experience I have become more 
and more impatient with the smartness of 
men who believe that they can go against 
gambling and get away with it. 

Take first the games in which the 
gambler plays against the “house.” 
Shaking dice for cigars, for example, is 
probably the cheapest and safest way of 
risking your money against a sure thing. 
Allsuch gambling 1s 
governed by rules 
mathematically cer- 
tain to give the 
dealer a large per- 
centage either in 
cash or in the sale of 
goods which might 
otherwise not be 
bought by the cus- 
tomer. I have en- 
countered dice 
games of this sort 
in supposedly _re- 
spectable places 
where the dice were 
loaded or controlled. 

Aside from these 
games there are none 
J] know of in which 
the outsider has any 
chance at all. If he 
plays long enough, 
he loses; and it is a well-known fact that 
very few men who go against the gamblers 
are content to quit winners. The methods 
I used in cheating gambling houses the 
gambling houses can and often do use in 
cheating the outside player. 

Juarez Joe, whom] met first in Los An- 
geles, was a wizard with dice. I worked 
with him one winterinthe South. He al- 
ways carried his tools with him and it was 
impossible to make a set of dice which 
Joe could not duplicate, even to a private 
identifying mark of the owner, in a few 
hours’ time. His simplest method was to 
drill out certain numbers or eyes, drop in 
quicksilver, and then paint in the eyes 
again. Even when transparent dice came 








The game draws to a close 
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on the market—hailed by gamblers as 
crook-proof—Joe used gold instead of 
quicksilver. This loading is done, of course, 
so that given numbers can be depended on 
to fall uppermost, and I have seen thou- 
sands of dollars change hands in a few 
hours where one of the players or the 
banker used these trick dice for his own 
turn and switched them out when the 
dice passed. 

I have described some of the methods 
for cheating the wheel but there are many 
more for controlling the wheel in behalf of 
the bank. 

In faro the cheater who desires to make 
a big “play” will probably employ a pre- 
pared box of one design or another, 
switching this in on the dealer. I re- 
member once acquiring, at a cost of $1200, 
a very fine box which I carried for several 
months before I found a game stiff enough 
to interest me. I believe this was in Gold- 
field in the height of the prosperity of that 
camp. At any rate I had a confederate 
who, on the appointed night stood at the 
dealer’s right, making small bets until I 
came in with my overcoat over my left 
arm and carelessly made my way to a 
place at the dealer’s left. I placed a few 
bets on the board with my right hand on 
which I wore a very fine large steel-blue 
diamond. After half an hour or so, and 
while the dealer was shuffling for a new 
deal, my confederate looked across at me 
and said: 

“Excuse me, neighbor, but that looks 
like a fine stone you are wearing.” 

“Tt isn’t a bad one,” I said, carelessly. 

“Would you mind letting me look at 
it?’ he asked. 

“Not atall,” said I. And taking off the 
ring I passed it over the dealer’s head. My 
accomplice fumbled 
it and it fellinto the 
cash drawer. Imme- 
diately the dealer 
turned and assisted 
in the search. Natur- 
ally enough I leaned 
over, dropping my 
overcoat on the lay- 
out in front of the 
dealer. 

In a moment the 
ring was recovered 
and the dealer 
turned to his game, 
but in that moment 
he had lost his house 
something near $4,- 
600, for under my 
overcoat I now held, 
not the controlled 
box with which I 
had entered the 
place, but his box. The one I had placed 
before him was apparently the same as 
his, but ingenious and almost invisible 
“markers” on the edge of the box showed 
me what the second and third cards were, 
and I won whenever I pleased. Of course 
I lost my $1200 investment in the box 
but I still walked out $3400 to the good. 


It is a good thing for the young genera- 
tion of America that open gambling is a 
thing of the past and yet respectable and 
law-abiding citizens would be dumfounded 
to know that there is today scarcely a 
single sizable city in which there is not at 
least one illicit gambling hell, more often 
than not protected by corrupt officials, 
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and because of the heavy outlay for this 
same protection, the more carefully con- 
ducted to insure for the gambler certain 
and heavy winnings. 

Turning now to the other and com- 
moner forms of gambling—what we speak 
of as social or friendly games—it is not too 
much to say that every player in such 
games runs more of a risk than he proba- 
bly realizes of being swindled by some one 
less scrupulous and more experienced than 
himself. I know personally at least a 


score of old gamblers who are still making _ 


an easy living at cards, but instead of 
playing in recognized gambling halls they 
are participants in quiet little games, to 
which they are introduced by respectable 
men who are all too unconscious that they 
are being used as dupes. In addition there 
are unquestionably a large number of 
cheaters with one or more little tricks of 
their own who are reputable and decent 
fellows to the world and yet who have no 
scruples against taking easy money. 

I once knew a gambler whom we called 
“Nicker” George who kept his thumb 
pads sandpapered so that they would be 
hyper-sensitive. Nicker George would 
mark the edges of the cards with a sharp 
finger-nail and when he was dealing he 
could read the marks by feeling. It would 
amaze you perhaps to know with what 
exactitude Nicker could determine after 
he had dealt, the character and value of 
every hand round the table. I have 
known men to mark cards with specially 
prepared colored inks which would show 
only when looked at through a certain 
kind of colored glass. Then there are the 
palm and finger mirrors with which 
clever dealers can read the cards while 
dealing. 

I am not attempting to describe all the 
devices used in crooked poker but before 
I leave the subject I want to tell the story 
of Tom Bascom’s win of a $4000 pot with 
what is known as the “‘spread.” 

This device is a combination of pure 
theatricals and the magician’s trick of 
palming. I was playing with Bascom 
and doing the heavy betting. The game 
was for big stakes and finally the time 
came to make the big play. By bottom 
dealing I had given myself two nines, but 
I did not expect to be in the running and 
it made me sick to discover that two other 
players—both plungers—had drawn good 
hands. To my delight I picked up a third 
nine on the draw. I “‘officed”—that is 
signaled—this to Bascom and my heart 
missed a beat or two with excitement 
when he returned to me the information, 
in our code, that he held the fourth nine 
I bet heavily. One by one the small 
hands were dropped and presently I had 
the two plungers competing with one an- 
other to see who could force me to a show- 
down. At last it came, with almost $4000 
onthe table. The two bettors had enough 
and laid down their cards. One of them 
held a king full, the second four treys. 

This was my cue for the little comedy 
drama. 

Looking at my hand with a sudden 
start and with horror pictured on my 
face I exclaimed: 

“What a fool! I thought I held four 
nines,” and I laid four of my cards in a 
neat pile, face up, on the table, quietly 
hiding the fifth. 

In pretended pity Tom Bascom rose 
abruptly in his place opposite me, leaned 
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I was overpowered by a strong distaste for life. I “went stale.” 


across the table, and asked sympathet- 
ically: 

“Why, kid, what have you got?” 

“Only three,” I said. 

With his big hand he “spread” my cards 
across the table. 

And behold, the cards showed one little 
deuce and four nines. 

“You were right, kid!”’ he said, in his 
big good-natured way. “You only got 
a little rattled.” 

And the play “went over.” 

Of course Tom had dropped on to my 
cards the nine he had drawn and that he 
had palmed for this very trick. 

Well, these are some of the tricks of the 
trade—my trade. I was at it for fifteen 
years; the first three or four with great 
proht and after that with diminishing 
success, due both to the fact that my 
opportunities were narrowed by anti- 
gambling laws and to my loss of skill and 
cleverness which came after a while from 
my use of drugs. My drug habit also 
cost me heavily in another way: I began 
to think of myself at times as an unusually 
bright young financier and I got out of 
my own game into the bigger one operated 
by skilful gamblers on the stock exchange. 
During the panic of 1907 I lost all my 
accumulated savings and became really a 
pauper. Since that time I have had 
Varying fortunes, but each swing of the 
pendulum dropped me a little lower in 
the social scale and in self-respect. 


[! is now twenty years since first I met 

[om Bascom in Seattle. I had every 
opportunity as a boy to make for myself 
a place in the respectable world. I threw 
this over and for some years held a rather 


Cheating Chance: 


prescription for my complaint 


notable position in an entirely different 
sphere—what we call, more or less properly 
the “underworld.” That place also I 
forfeited. 

Probably you will say if you have read 
this far in my sordid story that I was of 
inferior mettle, destined to be a failure in 
life because of my wrong thinking. I 
offer no apologies for myself, but the 
whole purpose of these confessions is 
defeated if I have given the reader the 
impression that my downfall was due to 
my own weakness. What I am trying to 
say is that a respectable life, no matter 
how humble, is a towering success com- 
pared to the best that any “wrong ’un” 
can hope to win. In my case I was not 
a youth of weak moral fibre, but I think 
an average young American with a little 
too much egotism. I know hundreds and 
perhaps thousands of young men who are 
living by their wits in America today and 
fully half of them might have been honored 
and fairly successful men. The trouble 
with them, as the trouble with me has 
been, is that we were attracted by the lure 
of easy living and by the adventure of the 
thing. I suppose that it is a waste of time 
to attempt to dissuade young men from 
starting on such a career but if they could 
see me as I am today, and suffer with me 
for an hour what I suffer night and day 
continually, it does not seem to me that 
they could be such arrant fools as to go 
heedless of my warning. 

I have lost caste—that is my punish- 
ment. I could no more regain the place 
in life to which I was born than could the 
Brahman who has fouled himself with 
unclean living. Indeed, I am in even 
worse caste than he because he can still 
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Then I met “Snow” Rath, who gave me a 


wish for a return to his old place and now 
I have lost even that desire. I exist— 
without any hope. Lately I have had 
to risk arrest to get money with which to 
buy drugs; I have no friends; I am 
despised rightly enough by all men except 
the very few who have sunk aslow as I am. 

Not a pretty story, you Say. I know 
itisnot. It is simply a crude but truthful 
account of the life and experiences of a 
man who devoted himself for twenty years 
to cheating chance. For a long time | 
won, but now the cards in the big game of 
life are stacked against me. No matter 
which way I play I am destined to lose. 
I played first for the thrills of excitement 
and I won; then I played for money and 
won; then I played for a fortune and won. 
But after that I began to game for things 
money can not buy. I played for the 
strength to give it all up and go back, and 
I lost. I played to hold myself where I 
was, and J lost. I played for forgetful- 
ness—the forgetfulness of drugs—pres- 
ently I began to lose heavily there. Next 
I played desperately for a mere animal’s 
existence, undisturbed by regrets, remorse, 
the sense of failure, and I lost. Now Il am 
playing death. The cards fall one by one 
and Fate’s hand is always the better. My 
very last wager is now on the table. As 
I look at the hand I hold I know that, 
within a few months, perhaps within a 
few weeks, I am to be “called.” And 
never in my long experience at gaming 
have I been more certain than I am today 
that my opponent holds a winning hand. 

The game draws to a close. Momen- 
tarily I know what every one who tries it 
learns—ultimately he ends in failure who 
lives by cheating chance. 
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THE WHITE GOAL 








Then they turned a curve of hill and came face to face with George Benson. He stopped short to gasp his astonishment 


OUIS sensed conflict the 
moment he entered Port- 
off’s black-raftered kitch- 
en the night Portoff 

returned to Breakwater Valley. 
Every vaquero and feeder at 
the Point Ranch knew that 
Portoff’s journey had extended as far 
from Nevada as old Russia itself, and 
that it was from there that he had 
brought the girl. But rumors were 
confused about the girl. ‘The Wilder- 
son boys, who broke colts every winter 
for Portoff, argued that she was Portoff’s 
wife and was come to cook at the 
Point Ranch. Straw boss Johnny Brent, 
whose gossiping wife lived in Reno, swore 
that the girl was not married to Portoff, 
but was on her way to her brothers in 
Carson City. Yet here was the girl now 
striding about Portoff’s kitchen, and they 
had seen Portoff shove his Dodge truck 
into the shed before the wind coming up 
from the southwest. 

“She aint exactly settling herself to 
home,” chuckled Ranse Wilderson, loung- 
ing on his arms over the checkered oil 
cloth of the dining-room table. “Gee, 
aint she dressed like your very grand- 
mother?” 

The girl had indeed shoved brusquely 
aside the chair the Chinaman cook had 
pushed for her when she first entered the 
lighted ranch-house. She was tall and 
large of chest and hips, and shapeless 
strangely-colored garments fell from her 
shoulders almost to the floor. In their 
attention to this antique raiment, Ranse 
and Johnny had given careless notice to 
the rich red and white of the face below 
the square crimson kerchief that covered 
her hair. Louis, entering late, saw first the 
white and rose face, being used to far 
stranger garments on his own grand- 
mother. For Louis was half-Indian, and 
his grandmother squatted in a wickiup 
down by the Antelope grade. The half 
of Louis that was Indian missed no note 
of the girl’s defiant retort to Portoff, who 
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was sousing his beard in the washpan at 
the wooden sink. The half of Louis that 
was something else sent a quick glance of 
understanding into her startled eyes as 
he crossed her path to the dining-room. 
He took a seat near the doorway, though 
he knew that the language in the kitchen 
was Russian, and of Russian he did not 
know six words. And that in itself was a 
pain to Louis, for in the Ninety-second he 
had taken great pride in accumulating a 
store of words from any language that 
came his way. But he reflected that if hg 
knew her tongue she might not wish to 
speak with him. He was Indian, and she 
—his long, sidewise glance told him with 
a pang—she was very white. 

Ivan Ivanovitch entered the kitchen, 
and Portoff flung a sharp command to 
the girl in another tongue. Ivan slouched 
on, not noticing, but Louis grew motion- 
less, as was his way when his feeling was 
tense. Portoff and the girl exchanged but 
a few sentences before Portoff blustered 
into the dining-room, but Louis thrilled 
with the consciousness that he had caught 
their every word in the German he had 
learned in Belgium. 

“Hoer auf,’ Portoff had thundered at 
her, as Ivanentered. “Youshutup. I’ve 
got the papers to show you’re my wife. 
You stay with me and cook my food. 
Nicht?” 

The girl had flung back in readier Ger- 
man: “Your papers are lies. 1 am not 
vour wife. You said they were passport 
papers when I signed them. You said 
you would take me to my brothers. You 
take me now to that city. America 1s 
free. I get my freedom from that false 
marriage. I go tonight—now—” 

She made a swift swooping movement 


to the door, but Portoff thrust 
his hulk between as he seized 
the towel that hung from a 
roller on the door. With a 
guffaw, he lifted the latch and 
let a sprinkling of snow sift into 
the room. Without the world 
was darkly white. 

“You go now,” scoffed Portoff. “How 
do you go in a blizzard? No car goes 
out from this ranch for a month, maybe 
two months, maybe three. So, /zebchen, 
you live with me here many months, and 
not my wife, eh?” He flung the end of 
the towel in her face as he lunged into 
the dining-room. 

Louis, passing out an easy length be- 
hind the men, gauged the desperation of 
her face with a look of eager appeal. He 
held the door slightly ajar, and as he 
slipped with Indian litheness through, 
looked back. 

““Kommt aus,” he murmured in an ex- 
pressionless guttural. 

The girl, who had stood with quivering 
lips and nostrils after Portoff’s last thrust, 
caught a darting breath. Louis’ eyes 
gleamed from the speckled darkness. 
She glanced at the skinny Chinaman 
crooked over his supper at the kitchen 
table. -Portoff could be heard in the 
dining-room champing his beans and salt 
pork. The girl took a long stride through 
the doorway. A tall figure shielded her 
from the flurrying wind as a steady yet 
shyly eager voice said, “Jch kann helfen. 
Ich habe ein motor sleigh. Ich nehme sv 
zu Carson. Gehen sie hinein und essen. 
Dann Portoff counts his geld, kommen st 
aus hier. Verstehen?” 

“Ich verstehe,” she gasped, and slipped 
back into the kitchen. Portoff did not 
even notice the snowflakes on her shoul- 
ders as she went in and sat down at the 
table. 

Louis, through the unshielded window, 
noted that she ate heartily and drank 
much tea. He remembered the flimsy 
blowing of the worn shawl on her arm, 
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and he brought out from the bunk-house 
his new red mackinaw. His last winter’s 
sheepskin coat would do for him. 

Portoff’s hairy chin nodded over the 
table after his heavy draughts of Break- 
water brew, and it was some time before 
Louis saw him carry the kerosene Jamp 
into the little locked room where he kept 
his safe and books. The door closed be- 
hind him, and the girl leaped silently up 
and sped across the kitchen. Another 
moment and Louis was guiding her across 
the stormy yard to a row of sheds. 

“T didn’t want to start the engine until 
we're ready,” he explained, as he helped 
her into the improvised seat of a queerly 
constructed machine on sled runners. He 
hoped that she might guess that he had 
made the motor sleigh himself. He felt 
that she would know then that he was a 
white man. No Indian could invent a 
motor sleigh. Then he wrapped her in 
his mackinaw and piled his own Navajo 
saddle blanket about her knees, as he had 
seen the lineman, George Benson, do when 
he took the school teacher in Antelope Val- 
ley for a ride. Louis was taking a whiter 
girl than the school teacher for a ride 
now, and he exulted as a half-breed may. 

But his business now was to make that 
start with swift sureness. A prolonged 
throbbing and rattling would not tempt 
the feeders from the cosy bunk-house, but 
the roar of a motor on this night would 
bring Portoff away from his payroll. 

Louis drew a deep breath and, with 
short Indian movements, started the 
propeller. The engine throbbed, sput- 
tered, buzzed, and purred. Louis leaped 
to the girl’s side and they swirled out, 
under a deafening roar, upon what looked 
like a lake of cloud. 

It was long berore Louis, tense under 
the strain of their danger, dared to turn 
his eyes from the glimmer of light before 
them. The storm was still in its flurrying 
stage, and a moon was lost somewhere 
among the winds. It wavered forth 
once, and Louis risked a swift glance at 
the girl. Her hair had torn loose from 
its kerchief and swept like a fox’s brush 
behind her head. Louis, alert eyes again 
on the winged road, thought that in day- 
time it must be the color of the tiger 
lilies that blazed in Redding Canton. He 
had never seen a white woman with such 
ropes of hair. 

The valley narrowed, and they sped 
cautiously, yet ever swiftly. By the 
fitful light Louis picked the road round 
the rolling foothills and up through the 
open pass of the Devil’s Gate. When 
they left the height for the winding 
descent down the grade that overlooked 
the river, Louis drove more and more 
slowly, studying every turn before he 
took it. The wind lessened in the canon, 
but the snow fell much thicker, blearing 
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the windshield and choking the lights. 
The moon was gone. He felt a movement 
against his shoulder, impatient, eager. 

“IT can’t go faster,” he said. ‘One 
wrong turn, and we go over the grade.’ 

In ‘his anxiety for the road, he forgot 
the terror that might be possessing her. 
He pushed ever more slowly and suddenly 
on nearing a sharp curve of the canon 
came full into a white blankness that his 
lights were helpless to penetrate. He 
stopped, climbed out, and pushed among 
the drifts. The white cloud wrapped 
them. The only sound was the noise of 
the river below. 

He climbed back beside the girl and 
chose reassuring words. “We must wait 
a little. Soon it will not storm so hard. 
Then I can see my way.” He felt her 
restless movement and added, “There is 
no fear of Portoff here. He can not reach 
us now.” 


E did not add what was in his mind, 

that Portoff would certainly telephone 
to the valley beyond and there would be 
trouble later. But she laughed—a little, 
easy rushing laugh of relief—and he too 
felt content to settle for a few minutes 
into the warm nest of robes. The sleigh 
had stopped close under a bulging cliff, 
hidden from the wind and the heavier 
gusts of snow. The girl drew the robe 
up over her shoulders. 

“So—now we are safe in this small 
home of ours,” she cooed in German as 
soft as the rushing of a trout stream. She 
fell promptly into the playful mood that 
he used to watch in the white girls at 
school. “Ah, we must be presented, 
nicht wahr? I am Marya Byzanovitch. 
You,” she reached a bare hand to point 
at his breast, “your name?” 

“Louis,” he said, raising the robe over 
the hand that showed white even in that 
dimness. He was glad that she could not 
see his own brown hands, never guessing 
that they were far more beautifully 
shaped than hers, shaped indeed as only 
an Indian’s are, slenderly with smooth, 
supple joints. 

‘Louis—Louis—” her voice made a 
wind song of it. ‘Louis what?” 

“Thompson,” he supplied. 

“Oh.” She was apparently unable to 
make much of that. She reached up to 
her hair and pulled the great sheaves of it 
down over her shoulder where she braided 
itroughly. ‘“‘Let’s play,” she said. “You 
tell me—what do you wish for more than 
anything in this world?” 

“To be a white man,” he would have 
said if he had spoken truly. But he was 
not given to such general introspection 
and he said, “To own my own shop in 


Carson City, and be a—what in English 
we call a mechanic.” 
“Oh—a mekanik,” 


“My 


she mused. 
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brothers have a shop in Carson City. 
Perhaps they are mekaniks—I do not 
know. They are bakers. I go to them 
now—do I not? Ah, some hot kuchen— 
Now, do you know what | most long for?” 

“Tell me,” said Louis. 

“For a baby.” 

Louis was silent. He had grown up 
among white men. White girls should 
not say such things. He felt that he 
ought to have saved her from saying this. 
Then another thought struck him, and 
he spoke with an Indians deliberate 
swiftness. 

““You—have not a baby?” 

“O-o-h, no.” She laughed gaily. “I 
have no husband. ‘That beast back there 
is not my husband. I lived with my old 
father. Ah, I must tell you—” 

Then she rushed on, far too fast for him 
to follow, but in syllables soft as the 
settling of the snow. He knew that she 
was telling him of her home in that 
strange country somewhere beyond Bel- 
gium, and a magic in the richness of her 
voice and the grandeur of her head made 
him picture the cottage of which she 
chattered as one of those wonderful old 
houses on the river that he had followed 
into Germany. And this picture made it 
very hard for him to do what he knew he 
soon must do. 

For the storm was thickening now, not 
so much in violence as in intensity of cold. 
Shielded as they were by their cliff, sharp 
gusts sought them out and lashed them, 
crept along the edges of the robes and 
glided under them. Marya’s brave voice 
grew shaky. 

“Aber, ich bin kalt, 
laugh shivering to pieces. 

Louis knew it must be done. “We will 
leave the sleigh,” he said. “Over the hill 
lives my grandmother. We will go there.” 

“A grandmother—oh, how good,” 
breathed Marya. 

They climbed stiffly out, wrapped them- 
selves as they could in robes, and, holding 
by each other’s arms, clambered up the 
slope behind. Over a headland, gaunt 
with storm-beaten pinons, Louis led her, 
and down into a sheltered hollow where, 
before they had stumbled far, a smoky 
light wavered. Louis led her to a willow 
wickiup and raised the woven door. 

“py ” i$ 

Voran,” he said gently. 

Within was warmth and scent of sage 
and pinon and cooked meat. Louis spoke 
briefly to the slim dark boy stirring the 
fire in the center of the hut while the old 
woman, squatted in layers of brown fat, 
raised a crooning whimper of surprise. 
Marya, dazed by the flaring light, smiled 
vaguely and sank to the warm ground, 
her hands outstretched to the fire. 

‘Warm as in Paradise,” she smiled with 
a happy upward glance at Louis. 

“Food,” he directed the boy, 


> she her 


cried, 


and 
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Marya was speedily brought an agate 
plate with black steel knife and fork. The 
old woman, with remarkable economy of 
motion, leaned forward to a Dutch oven 
set in a corner of the fire and helped 
Marya to roasted venison smoking hot, 
potatoes browned in the gravy and beans 
baked as the Basque herders bake them, 
with much garlic. Louis brewed a pot 
of mountain tea and drank with Marya. 

He hoped that she did not notice the 
boy’s wide stare nor the old woman’s 
chuckles. She took it all so calmly—this 
miserable wickiup, his dreadfully fat old 
squaw grandmother, with her hair strag- 
gling from its straw basket into the collar 
of her red calico wrapper, the brown- 
skinned, wild-eyed boy who was his own 
half-brother. But Marya sat as con- 
tentedly as if she had sat in many huts 
not unlike this—and, indeed, though he 
could never guess it, she had. And it 
could not occur to Louis, ever a little 
duskier for the consciousness of his dark- 
ness, that she lifted her own gaze some- 
times to his because his slender figure 
seemed to her beautiful to look upon. He 
had thrown off his fur cap and had swept 
his ink-black hair from his smooth fore- 
head. His eyes, smouldering Indian eyes, 
perhaps after all could tell Marya of no 
wilder regions than shone to him, across 
the smoke, from eyes of Russian blue. 
And they ate and drank and _ shyly 
watched each other, these children of two 
childish races, while the boy stared and 
the old woman munched pine nuts and the 
storm lashed them in white safety. 

But shy silence appeared to have its 
limitations for the grandmother. She 
edged along the ground to Marya unti! 
she could lift the massive braid of hair 
into her wrinkled sensitive hands. Her 
amazed crooning chuckle seemed to please 
Marya, who, as she laid her plate aside, 
seized the old woman’s hand and kissed it. 

“Danke, Khazyaeeka!’”’ she said gently. 

It was a bit of ceremony, Louis guessed, 
like Merry Christmas and those things 
and he was angry at his silly old grand- 
mother for her childish snicker of embar- 
rassment. Marya, he was very glad, took 
no note of it. She was sleepy, Louis saw, 
for she sank like a tired child upon the 
rabbitskin blankets he heaped for her. 
The grandmother pushed a_ sage-hen 
pillow under her head, and she slept 
deeply. 

And while she slept he estimated warily 
their hours of safety. Portoff might 
telephone his rascally partner in Antelope 
Valley, but Louis was sure Gogol would 
not attempt to come up the canon that 
night. But he would be watching for 
the motor sleigh in the valley below, and 
Louis resolved that he must call Marya 
early that they might slip by before day- 
light. He hoped that she would not be 
terrified by their need for haste. 

She seemed, indeed, to accept that need 
as natural. The fire still burned in the 
hut when Louis waked her, and the old 
woman and boy were yet wrapped in 
blankets. There was a change in the 
light as Louis led her to the door, across 
which the thinning snow showed gray 
white. 


“Ttisnearday. Thestorm is breaking. 


We should go,” he said, and she put her 
hand in his. 

The snow lay deeper on the headland 
and the road below was lost in drifts. 


Louis, stopping short on the ridge, saw 
that much else was lost. Under the 
bluff the drifts were piled unevenly. A 
piece was torn from the edge, and there 
were marks of sliding and scattering. 
Louis broke swiftly down the mountain. 
He could see the broken track of snow even 
to the edge of the river. He went back 
to Marya and spoke low-toned. 

‘fA snowslide has taken the sleigh over 
the cliff.” 

“Shall we then go back to your grand- 
mother’s izba?”’ she asked, with cheer- 
fulness. 

Louis shook his head. ‘That would 
not do for you. We must walk down the 
range to the lineman’s cabin at Mountain 
End, where we may telephone for a car.” 


HE nodded, not at all daunted, and 
set her long stride to his. Her heavy 
skirts caught in the snow, though he broke 
it before her, but she swung with easy 
gusto up and down the crests of the 
With daylight and the cleared 


range. 
storm, Louis could scan -.the white- 
stretched miles. He was glad she realized 
so little what was before them. He 


told himself that there was small chance 
of their reaching that day Mountain End 
and the lineman. Then they turned a 
curve of hill and came face to face with 
lineman George Benson. 

He stopped short, pushing up the visor 
of his cap to gasp his astonishment. 

“Louis! By thunder, old sport, what’s 
all this? Say, boy—’” 

Louis had known George Benson 
through years of hay-pitching and bronco- 
busting, but confidences were not much in 
Louis’ line. 

“Meet Miss Byzanovitch,” he said, 
pronouncing it exactly right. “She is 
on her way to her brothers in Carson. I 
brought her in my motor sleigh, but it 
slid off the grade. How can we get a lift, 
do you think?” 

George Benson’s life was chiefly a 
gathering in of experiences to be told in a 
premature old age, but this situation 
required more than ordinary absorption. 
The lines about his eyes deepened as he 
studied Marya’s clogging shoes and skirts., 

“Now we get it,” he suddenly ejacu- 
lated. ‘‘Miss Raymond, over the hill in 
Little Antelope. Sure you know her— 
the school teacher. Nice girl. Not a 
hundred yards off your trail. She'll fix 
you up—telephone to Carson and every- 
thing. Me? I’ve got to make Break- 
water by noon. Line in a hell of a fix. 
I’ll say life’s what you make it. Tell 
Miss Raymond I sent you. So long, old 
top.” 

Louis was careful to include this mes- 
sage in telling their tale to Miss Raymond. 
But that young lady was too absorbed in 
her guest to pay more than a careless 
blush to the mention of George Benson. 
Adventure came fairly often to the school- 
ma’am’s cabin in Little Antelope, and she 
was used to whisking into her khakis to 
kindle a fire at six in the morning. In 
marvelously short order she had them sit- 
ting with feet on the fenders while she 
served them coffee and the crispest of 
hotcakes, for, being a school-teacher, she 
was a good cook. She was a sprightly 
athletic thing with dark eyes, and Marya 
watched her as curiously as Katherine 
Raymond beamed on her. 

“Now the thing to do is to get that 
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message into Carson,” she decided, after 
she had hunted out skis of her own for 
Marya, and had unearthed for Louis a 
pair George Benson had once left there. 

he telephone line was down just out- 
side, and she sent Louis forth to repair it. 
He returned to find a Miss Byzanovitch 
who made him feel dark and dirty. She 
stood, like a glorified Miss Raymond, in 
smart blouse and short skirt over trim 
khaki breeches, and Katherine had 
quartered and brushed and coiled the 
damp.masses of her hair into such a coif- 
fure as Louis had never seen before. The 
two girls were chattering into Katherine’s 
long mirror, as girls must chatter even 
when they speak different tongues. 

“She must look nifty,” Katherine 
nodded to Louis. “Those Byzanovitch 
boys have money, if they are bakers. 
Louis, dear, why aren’t you phoning?” 

He had hoped that Miss Raymond 
might offer to. He had seen the Byzano- 
vitch boys on the streets in Carson. They 
wore heavy rings and never remembered 
that George Benson had twice introduced 
him to them. But now he went reso- 
lutely to the telephone. He rang per- 
sistently with repeated demands for 
central before the girls heard a new note 
in his voice. 

“Hello. This is Louis Thompson at 
Little Antelope. I want to speak to Mr. 
Byzanovitch. Either one. os. I have 
business with him—important business. 
You get him.” There was a_ pause. 
‘Hello. Yes—yes. This is Louis Thomp- 
son. Yes, Indian Louis. Just a minute. 
Your sister wants to speak to you.” 

Marya sprang to the telephone, and a 
torrent of Slavonic poured over the 
Nevada hills. Under cover of it Katherine 
Raymond turned and clasped Louis’ 
shoulders. 

“Louis! Isn’t she the gorgeous thing? 
And to think it is you who are rescuing 
her. My dear, you are staying in Carson 
for a while, aren’t you?” 

“T have no business in Carson,” he said, 
a duskier shade crossing his face. 

“Louis! How stupid of you! You 
wouldn’t let a blustering old Russian 
baker scare you out.” 

“He’s white if he 
demurred. 

“Louis, listen!’ She shook his shoul- 
ders. ‘You must absolutely understand 
that you’re as white as men are made. 
See here. No white girl ever kisses an 
Indian. There!’’ She kissed him smartly 
on the cheek. ‘Now, remember, you're 
absolutely white.” 

Marya had turned from the telephone 
and was gazing wide-eyed upon them. 
She moved quickly to the door. 

“My brothers say come,” 
sharply. ‘ 

“Oh, but, my dear, your wraps,” said 
Katherine. But Marya shoved aside 
the teacher’s sweater and picked up Louis 
mackinaw. Her forehead was puckered, 
but her next words seemed to explain it. 

“My brothers say Portoff send that man 
Gogol to take us back. My brothers 
meet us at Mountain End with car. We 
fly there. But watch for Gogol in valley. 

“Gogol!” Katherine darted to the 
window. “He’ll be coming on snow- 
shoes. No, I can see nothing. But, 
Louis,” her vibrant voice grew suddenly 
low, “Louis, Gogol is a bad actor. He 
shot a man in the back last winter. You 
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On the last slope Marya's ski snagged on a hidden sage branch. She was caught and flung headiong 


must make Mountain End before he gets 
you. But, for heaven’s sake, Louis, get 
Marya out of that red coat.” 

He explained swiftly to Marya, and she 
shrugged stiffly into Katherine’s white 
wool one. But, though her eyes were 
clouded as she sprang out of Katherine’s 
impetuous embrace, she scarce glanced 
at the lower valley, where Louis’ eye 
caught a dark object moving upon a white 
held. 

‘Tell George to bring me the news,” 
Katherine cried after them a bit tremu- 
lously. and Marya raised happier eyes to 
Louis. 

“Will she marry George?” 

“T don’t know,” he said. He caught 
her arm and hurried her across the little 
valley. Under the shelter of the ridge he 
slackened their pace a little. “T hope she 
will. He’ s a good man.’ 

Marya’s laugh danced forth again to 
Louis’ utter mystification. Poor Louis 
was always to think that it was the 
Indian in him that made it hard for him to 
understand the ways of white women. 
Now she seemed actually exhilarated in 
the face of this new danger. Then he 
remembered that she had missed Kath- 
erine’s words, and could not know how 
soon a rifle shot might whistle at their 
backs. And he was glad that she did 
not know. 

With Indian instinct he kept their path 
under the ridge of the hill, within the 
shadow of the pinons, but the slope was 
steep, the snow soft. Marya, however, 
in the increasing ease of her skis, took it 
as lithely as a gull. Louis, with long 
glance circling their safety, could scarcely 
keep by her side as they skimmed down 
one mile-long hill after another. Eagerly 
he counted the slopes as they swept them, 
and bre -athlessly followed her down Rib- 
bon Cafion and round the bend to Moun- 
tain End. From far above Louis had 
detected the Byzanovitch car beside the 
lineman’s cabin. He seized Marya’s 
hand, and they went like eagles down the 
ravine. 

On the last slope, Mary’s ski snagged 


ona hidden sage branch. She was caught 
and flung headlong. Louis swung about 
to find her sitting with distorted face and 
holding her ankle. He unbound the 
straps and rubbed it tentatively. He 
thought it but a strain, and his anxious 
eyes scanned the ridge. 

“Try to stand. We must go on,” he 
urged, and she struggled obediently to 
her feet. But her slightest weight on her 
ankle brought forth a cry of pain. Louis 
clasped his arm. about her to keep her 
from falling, and she nestled to him like a 
hurt colt. 

The car was hidden now by the pinons, 
but they were not hidden from the ridge 


above. 
“We must go on, Marya,’ Louis 
insisted. “Once with your brothers you 


are safe.” 

“I am safe here.”” Her voice was soft 
and, if breathless, not from fear. ‘‘And 
you—are you afraid?” She lifted a face 
wet and rosy as lilies dipping in the creek 
side. “If you are afraid, Louis, call my 
brothers, and you go back to your grand- 
mother.” 


HE had said more than she knew. Lotus 

sent a fugitive glance through the 
trees where he might slip—as an Indian 
would surely slip—out of this white man’s 
trouble. He felt her shrink from him, her 
arms resistant, but her white and rese 
face was still raised to his, her lips parted, 
hesitant. And all the Indian in Louis 
vanished into the forest as he pinioned 
those arms and kissed the whiteness from 
her face. 

“Now run with me, dear,” he said, very 
soon, for he was thinking and planning 
for her as no brave thinks for his squaw. 
‘Rest this shoulder on me, and run on the 
other ski.” 

She fitted her step to his with remark- 
able ease and they swung down the ravine. 
On the last knoll she held him back. 

“And—Louis?” 

“Yes—yes? 

“That girl—Fraulein Raymond. Do all 
American girls kiss young men?’ 


He gazed at her astonished. ‘Then her 
clouded glance gave him a curious deli- 
cious sense of triumph. 

“No,” he said as he hurried her on. 
“Only on a man’s marriage day. Then 
they sometimes do. Like your ‘Danke, 
Khazyaeeka,’ Marya.” 

“That is good.”” Marya accepted the 
condition calmly. 

For all the time they had lingered, the 
slopes behind them were bare—except 
for one quiver of motion Louis caught 
from the upper pinons. He _ hurried 
Marya to the big black car beside the 
lineman’s cabin. 

Stephan and Alex Byzanovitch came 
forward, red and shivery faces shining 
above huge black fur coats. Marya 
darted into a hug by the both of them at 
once, and Louis stood a little apart, his 
eyes on the pinons. Stephan Byzano- 
vitch reached him a careless hand. 

“All sorts of thanks to you, Thomp- 
son,” he said in his perfect American. 
“See you again some time.” 

“Look us up when you come to town,” 
called Alex, jumping into the driver's 
seat. 

Stephan took Marya’s arm to put her 
into the car, but she stood, stiff and erect, 
blue eyes like a Brunhild’s. 

“Louis goes with me or I go back with 


him to his grandmother,” she said in 
crispest German. 
“Nonsense!” cried Stephan. He whis- 


pered roughly in her ear. 

“That makes no difference,” said 
Marya steadily. “He goes withme. We 
are to be married today, and you will 
make him a shop where he is to be a 
mekanik, and we shall both have the 
dearest wish of our hearts.” 

There was a blue energy in her eyes 
that reminded Stephan Byzanovitch of 
the gaunt tawny-haired Khazyaeeka in 
old Russia, who had moulded his world 
for him. He turned irresolute to his 
brother. But Alex Byzanovitch was 
muttering Slavonic anathemas to his self- 
starter. There was a helpless rattling 
and fluttering. Above a man stepped 
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boldly from the edge of the pinons and 
moved toward rifle range. Stephan 
jumped to the engine, pulled up the hood, 
and gazed helplessly at the intricacy of 
bolts and wires. 

“Your high tension cable is loose,”’ said 
Louis at his elbow. He reached in deft 
brown fingers “Now step on her,” he 
called to Alex, and the engine throbbed. 

Marya faced her brothers at the door, 
her head high. ‘‘You are not mekaniks,” 
she said loftily. 

Stephan glanced at Louis, fastening the 
hood. His lips twitched a little. 

“Good work, old top. Jump in.” 


The White Goal: 


“My ankle,” Marya cooed, in the deep 
safety of the fur robes, as the big black 
car bowled over the hills to the sun-swept 
Carson Valley. “I should tell you. It 
hurt me—truly—not at all.” His large 
gaze brought her delighted laughter. 
“Why? Oh,stupid! I shall not tell you. 
Only this.” She was serious again, and 
when serious she pouted a little. “I did 
need to ask about that Raymond girl.” 

“You didn’t need to stop to ask me,” 
said Louis with all a white man’s denseness. 

“Yes, I must.” But her pouting 
impatience danced into gaiety before the 
puzzled earnestness of his gaze. “Ah, 
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but yes, I do forget her now—except her 
very great kindness to me.” She nestled 
to him under the robes. “This is good, is 
itnot? Socomfortable. Yet, if they—” 
she indicated the broad backs of her 
brothers—“‘if they had not received you, 
it would have been good fun, would it not, 
to swing back along those snow white 
slopes together?” 

It was better to swing along those slopes 
to the wider white valley beyond. For 
Louis’ eyes were on his sweetheart’s face, 
and his heart was singing to the measure 
of that Raymond girl’s assurance, 

“You're absolutely white.” 




















Through the rugged chain of the Rockies, through the defiles of the Selkirk range near the upper reaches of the Columbia, 


David Thompson was the first white man to force his way. This roaring cataract of the 


Selkirks is one of the Columbia's many feeders 


David Thompson, Explorer 
At Last the Fame of the Great Pathfinder is Resurrected 


N Montreal a little group of 

lovers of the Far West stood 

above an unmarked plot of 

ground in Mount Royal Ceme- 
tery. It is the pauper’s grave of a 
great pathfinder of the Pacific North- 
west, the first white man to chart the 
source of the mighty Columbia and 
to follow its whole course to the sea. 
Across the continent, at the head of the 
waters flowing into the Pacific, stood at 
the same instant with bowed heads an 
assembly of pioneers of British Columbia, 
traders, trappers, mountain men, to say 
nothing of historical students and dis- 
tinguished visitors from all over Canada 
and the United States. They had filled 
to overflowing the recently erected 
Hudson’s Bay Company logfort and 
historical museum on the shore of Lake 
Windermere, at the site of the first per- 


from a Paufer’s Grave 
By Samuel Flagg Bemis 


manent pallisaded post to the west of the 
continental divide. ‘They were met to 
pay tribute to the memory of a notable 
explorer rescued from the shadow of ob- 
scurity and the careless ingratitude of 
his country. It was Canada and America 
placing David Thompson on his well- 
deserved historical pedestal. Today his 
grave at Montreal is to be marked after 
nearly seventy years of oblivion. Today 
an unique memorial to his far-reaching 
service stands among the mountains he 
loved and at the portals of the waters he 
discovered. 

David Thompson deserved well of his 
country, but until recently he got precious 
little historical recognition. He was born 


a pauper in London in 1770. He 
died a pauper in 1857 in Canada, 
whither he sailed at the age of 
fourteen to the bleak shores of 
Hudson’s Bay, apprenticed to the trad- 
ing company that bears the name of 
that bay and which has been from the 
earliest days so largely identified with the 
history of the far northwest of Canada 
and—till 1846—of the United States. 
From then until his advanced years cut 
off a career rich in results of empire 
Thompson paddled, rode horseback ot 
tramped over the country between Lake 
Athabasca and the mouth of the Columbia 
—always in the service of the great fur 
companies, the Hudson’s Bay and the 
Northwest. 

To his chief business as a trader he 
united the observation of a careful 
geographer. For a long time his map of 
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David Thompson, Explorer: Samuel Flagg Bemis 























BYRON HARMON 


Even in midsummer Hanging Lake is filled with miniature icebergs. The water runs into the Columbia near its source. 
David Thompson, whose forgotten Montreal grave has just been rediscovered, was the first white 
explorer to follow the Columbia from its source to the sea 


the northwest of 1514 remained a guide 
for American geography. Even today his 
observations and astronomical calcula- 
tions on which his map‘is based stand un- 
challenged. It was Thompson who was 
hrst to locate the source of the Mississippi, 
as well as the Columbia, not far from the 
location later established by the most 
careful research. It was Thompson who 
was first to penetrate to the Flathead and 
Pend d’Oreille country of eastern Wash- 
ington, northern Idaho and Montana. His 
men set up a fort near the present site 
of Spokane in 1810 and began the white 
man’s history of that American city. It 
was Thompson again, who descended to 
the mouth of the Columbia, six years 
after Lewis and Clark had reached it over- 
land from St. Louis by way of the Mis- 
sourt and Snake, to plant a British fur- 
trading post and the flag of England in 
the strategic spot of the Oregon country. 
But he arrived there too late. After a 
perilous crossing of the upper Rockies by 
way of the Athabasca Pass, near the 
present route of the main line of the 


Canadian Pacific Railway, he descended 
to the Columbia too late to reach the 
sea before winter, 1810. The hostility of 
the Blackfeet Indians had closed his first 
route and forced him to make a long de- 
tour to the north in mid-winter. It de- 
layed him just enough to enable John 
Jacob Astor’s newly formed American 
company to reach the river’s end three 
months before Thompson and to plant 
the Stars and Stripes in the Oregon coun- 
try, thus keeping vigorously alive our 
claim to that rich region. 

Astoria and its men have been made 
justly famous by the genius of Washing- 
ton Irving. By the same immortal pen 
other characters of less merit, like Captain 
Bonneville, the ‘‘history-made man,” 
have reached a niche in the annals of 
the West. Irving is said to have tried to 
secure from Thompson his journal or 
“Narrative,” presumably as a basis for 
another description of Western explora- 
tion. For some reason Thompson refused 
to part with it. As a result American 
literature doubtless lost a.great work and 


Thompson died obscurely and in poverty. 
His country which owed him so much re- 
mained unaware of his greatness until 
the Champlain Society published Thomp- 
son’s “Narrative” in 1916. 

The people of two nations have now 
been made aware of the exploret’s services 
to mankind. Many a tourist traveling 
north from the State of Washington over 
the new motor road from the Kootenai 
Valley to Banff, recently completed by 
the Dominion Government and to be 
opened for traffic this spring, will pause to 
pay his respects, even after the case- 
hardened manner of the motor tourist, to 
this large-souled and indefatigable trapper 
of the silent stretches of the Canadian 
prairies and the rolling floods of the 
Columbia. He will spin along in velvet 
comfort through the craggy Canadian 
Rockies where Thompson over a hundred 
years ago treaded his way with such un- 
canny facility. It is because of Thompson’s 
quiet, persistent endeavors in a then un- 
known West that moter horns now echo 
along the canons of Canada’s wonderland. 





The Glacier Speaks by Esther B. Mills 


H, leave your city’s smoke and smirk and come up to 

my snow-piled cirque. No war-tax on my skating rink; 
nobody probes my source of drink. My home is in the safety 
zone, carved out of walls of solid stone. The Ice King held 
this region vast in History’s cold and sunless past; reverses 
came, he lost his fame; the World has never been the same. 
So warm it grew he went away—to Greenland’s zone 
Geologists say. With me he stored up home produce in 
quantities beyond his use. But stock in ice took a sudden 


drop and I was left on the mountain top. Here’s natural 
ice a million tons, marked down and moving, minus duns. 
There is no trust to claim the yield; no bold monopoly has 
the field of sawing blocks of glacier food and charging 
prices cold and rude. A year-round harvest you'll find here; 
no speculators hovering near. So catch an iceberg drifting 
by for a perennial home supply to meet that scourge, the 
ice-man’s call, with scales that rise and hopes that fall. Your 
life-long friend I’ll surely be, if you’ll come up and visit me. 
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The End of the Trail 


Why Does a Woman Leave Home and Faithful Mate 


T’S 3 o'clock in the morning. 
I’ve been sitting here all 
night, like a stupid ass, trying 

to reason it out. And I can’t. 

Ir is beyond me. I am at my 
wits’ ends, dumfounded, crushed. 
This note from Jane—is this the end? 


Is that what it means? My bubble 
burst? My romance shattered? My 
happiness smashed? 

Happiness! How bitter the word 


Happiness is within—if there is 
There does not seem to be 
Only 


seems! 
room for it. 
room for any happiness in me. 
bitterness. 

I suppose I should feel remorse. But 
do I? I don’t know. Somehow, | con- 
nect remorse with a guilty conscience. 
Maybe I ought to have a guilty con- 
science. But I don’t think I have. 

1 feel terribly hurt, outraged. This 
note of Jane’s cuts to the marrow, and at 
the same time it 
makes me mad all 
over. Ordinarily, sit- 
ting up like this 
through the long 
hours of the night, I 
would feel cold and 
stiff. Now I feel hot 
and stiff. Every now 
and then, all night 
long, I have seemed 
to choke from indig- 
nation. I havea feel- 
ing of outraged right- 
eousness. 


Tragedy 


I almost laughed 
just now when 
pictured myself  sit- 
ting here, staring at 
this note. An actor 
would have read the 
note and crumpled it 
in his hand, or he 
would have torn it to 
bits, or he would 
have bowed his head 
on his arms and al- 
lowed his strong body 
to be wracked with 
sobs. But I am not 
an actor. I did not 
even light a cigaret. 
I detest cigarets. I 
don’t know why. 

If it were not so 
tragic it would seem 
funny, this note: 

I have been consider- 
ing this step for a long 
time. I do not love you 
and I know you do not 
love me. Without love 
it is wrong for a man 
and woman to live to- 
gether, even if they 
have children, as we 
have. But I have endured 


After Twenty Years? 
By a Bewildered Husband 


Illustrated by Alton C. Painter 


you for our sons’ sake. I have smiled when 
my heart cried and I have suffered your 
caresses when I felt only loathing for you. 
Oh, I have been a good actress, I suppose. I 
did not want the world to know. But now I 
don’t care. Now I know what a hypocrite you 
are. I realized tonight at the dinner table that 
you have kept up this sham because you were 
too cowardly to admit the truth and because 
you did not want the boys to know. But they 
shall know. They shall know what sort of a 
man their father is, running with other women 
when he had a perfectly good, pure, loving wife 
at home. I hate you, hate you! 

Do not try to coax me back. I do not want 
to see you again until we meet in the divorce 
court. But shall we meet there? Will you 
have the courage to face me, or will you let me 
take my decree by default? I think I know. 





Up the stairs I bounded to take Jane in my arms and explain my fears away. 
1 found her hugging her pillow, sobbing convulsively. 
darling,” I began, “let me explain this thing to you™ 


Please do not worry your weak 
mind about me. I can take care of 
myself. And I mean to have the 
boys, too. The court will award me 
their custody, and the court will order 
you to pay for their maintenance. 
You think you have been fooling them too, 
but you haven’t. Dick knows the life you 
have been leading. 

I have been a faithful wife to you. Well, I 
have been a fool, but I shall be a fool no longer. 
I am going away, but more in pity than in 
anger. I said I hate you, and I do, but I pity 
you also. Pity you because you have made 
such a muddle of your life and your oppor- 
tunities. You have ruined my life thus far, 
but I don’t propose that you shall continue to 
do so another day. Good-by, 

Jane. 

It seems to me I have read this thing 
a hundred times since I found it on our 
dresser last evening. I believe every 
word of it is seared into my brain, and 
yet I do not grasp it at all. What in the 
name of heaven is it 
all about? What ts 
Jane driving at? Does 
she mean I have been 
playing the Lothario 
with other women? 
That’s what her words 
would seem to indi- 
cate. And that’s what 
makes me hot all over. 
I’m no saint, but I’m 
not the scoundrel she 
makes me out, either. 

There’s only one 
way I can account 
for this. Something’s 
wrong with poor Jane. 
But what? She was 
absolutely all right 
up to the time we had 
that row last evening, 
and then we both went 
to pieces. That’s the 
bad part about rows. 
If one or the other 
could only keep a 
level head __ there 
wouldn’t be so much 
—well, the divorce 
mill wouldn’t _ be 
grinding so exceeding- 
ly fine all the time. 


b Why? 


The time has come, 
I suppose, for an ac- 
counting. A casting 
up. I’ve got to face 
this thing out, to de- 
termine whether I’m 
right or wrong. 
think I’m right. In 
fact I know I am. 
Either that or crazy. 

This thing has been 
coming on for years, 
“Janie I suppose. I have 
been a fool not to 
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have seen it coming. But what floors 
me is, why has it been coming and why 
has it come? 

A lot of people wagged their heads and 
their tongues when Jane and I were 
married. And there were others who 
thought it was an ideal match and that we 
would be happy. Jane and I knew we 
were going to be happy. We were young, 
had health, she was very pretty and was 
pleased to consider me handsome, and 
we had many interests in common. 
was only a clerk, but I had ideas. I 
intended to have my own store before 
many years and then everything would 
be lovely. Well, I have the store, but 
it doesn’t mean anything. 

We were far happier when I was earning 
only $75 a month, twenty years ago, than 
we have been since the time when I first 
could write my check for four figures. 

Money has rlayed its part in our little 
domestte tragedy, I suppose, but not such 
a very important part. I fancy, though, 
if | hadn’t done so well the lack of money 
would have made trouble. If it hadn’t 
been one thing, it would have been 
another, I think. 


Our Courtship 


I courted Jane for a whole year before 
we were married. Used to go out to see 
her nearly every night. The family at 
first was disposed to regard me as a joke, 
but, like the story that is too often told, I 
became a terrible bore in their eyes. But 
not in Jane’s. We were very much in 
love. Every night she made me stay 
as late as I dared, and when I was leaving 
she would make me promise to come the 
next night. When we could shake off 
the members of he~ family we had very 
spoony times. I was in the seventh 
heaven then, but now, when I look back 
on it, I feel sort of sheepish to think how 
mushy I was. 

It never occurred to me, then, that 
Jane might be jealous of me and that she 
wanted to see me every night to make 
sure that I was in good company. I 
thought she wanted to see me because she 
couldn’t live without me and that I 
wanted to see her for the same reason. 
We couldn’t possibly find new subjects 
to talk about every night, and so some- 
times we would sit by the half hour with- 
out saying a word. if we were alone Jane 
would be cuddled down in my lap. Often 
she would fall asleep. I thought at first 
I bored her, but she would assure me she 

was only tired and happy. If I would 
arouse her and say I must go home, she 
would ask me what time it was, and if it 
was nearly midnight .she would insist 
that I stay a while Jonger—and straight- 
way fall asleep again. 

Sometimes I would take her to a show, 

ut not very often, for shows cost money 
and I had very little to spend, even on 
Jane. 1 was trying to save my money 
against the time when we would be 
married. As I look back now I can see 
that my seeming stinginess did not make a 
great hit with her. She had no money 
herself and her folks were in almost 
straitened circumstances, yet she did 
not seem to know the meaning of money. 
t was made to be spent, and she was a 
grand little spender. It didn’t matter 

iow it went. Perhaps it was an expen- 
sive new hat for her, or a stickpin for me, 
or a dress for her mother, or a donation 


to the little church down the street. Jane 
spent whimsically, as the fancy struck 
her, without considering the cost or the 
use. It was sufficient if she wanted a 
thing, whether that thing was for her or 
some one else. 


“Artistic Temperament” 


Jane was far more clever than I. In 
fact, I can not remember any time when 
I ever showed anything faintly resembling 
cleverness. I was cut out a plodder and 
I always have been one. I used to like 
that song of the miller’s about the grind 
in life is good enough for me. But I 
couldn’t sing. And Jane could. If you 
had asked her what she could do best, she 
would have answered shyly that she 
would like to paint. She would like to 
paint, but she could sing. I have two 
ears, even if my tongue is clumsy and I 
can’t find the key ever. Jane had a sweet 
voice but she wouldn’t try to cultivate it. 
She could play the piano, too. But she 
was forever painting. I don’t know 
whether she really can paint or not. She 
never painted anything that looked like 
the art calendars I give away to good 
customers the first of every year. Her 
house was filled with what she called 
sketches, usually unfinished bits, daubed 
on a scrap of card board, the cover of a 
cigar box, anything that came to hand. 
She has kept this up all her life. Some- 
times when I would try to see beauty in 
what she was doing and ask her why she 
was so fond of painting, she would look at 
me strangely and say if she didn’t do 
something she would go crazy. 

I never have been able to figure this 
thing out. Secretly, I always have 
thought that her talent lay in song and 
that if she would only try to sing as 
earnestly as she tried to paint she would 
get somewhere. I suppose it is human 
nature—one always wants to do some- 
thing one can’t, and doesn’t appreciate 
the talents one has. 

I used to coax Jane to sing for me when 
I was courting her. Hardly ever would 
she make the effort. It really wasn’t any 
effort, but she wasn’t interested in singing, 
and although I would take songs to her, 
now and then, she generally would toss 
them aside after strumming them over 
once or twice. 

One night when all the other members 
of the family had retired and I sat in the 
dimly lighted sitting-room, holding Jane 
very close to me—she was asleep as usual 
—TI heard a muffled roar overhead, fol- 
lowed by a heavy thud on the floor. Jane 
awoke with a start and rubbed her 
pretty blue eyes sleepily. 

We could hear hasty moving about, and 
presently some one coming down the 
stairs. 

“Tt’s daddy!” Jane giggled. “I think 
he’s coming to put you out.” 

‘6 ee" °. 99 is 

I guess it’s my cue to beat it,” I said 
nervously. “I think I’d better be going.” 

Jane rose, hastily tucked up some 
whisps of golden hair that had fallen into 
her eyes during her nap, and sat down 
calmly in a rocker. Just then the door 
burst open, and in strode her father. He 
had pulled on a pair of trousers and 
slippers. I would have laughed if I had 
not been so frightened, he looked so wild 
eyed and disheveled. 

“Have you noidea of the time,young—” 
he began, but Jane stopped him, clapping 
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a hand over his mouth. She pulled his 
head down and kissed his bald spot, then 
threw her arms about him and gave him a 
hug. 

“Now, Daddy dear, don’t you be rude 
to my Jim!” she purred. 

‘“*But—but—” he began again. 

“Nothing of the kind, Dad! Jim 
wanted to go home hours ago and I simply 
wouldn’t let him. If there is anybody 
you must scold, scold me. But you 
wouldn’t scold poor little me, would you, 
Daddy dear?” 

Her father laughed indulgently. He 
was a huge, good-natured, hard-working 
man, and I suppose that when he awak- 
ened suddenly out of a sound sleep he 
thought it was nearly morning. He 
stood and talked a few minutes, ill at 
ease and rather awkward, until Jane told 
him he either ought to dress for his com- 
pany or go back to bed. He laughed his 
hearty laugh and went back upstairs. 

I was for leaving, but Jane would not 
hear to it. She said it wouldn’t look 
right if I left then. I couldn’t follow her 
reasoning, but I loved her so much that 
anything she suggested was all right with 
me. She was tired and I was nervous and 
after a while I kissed her good-night for 
the tenth time, promising to return early 
the next evening. 

That night I walked home, not because 
I wanted to but because the last car had 
gone to its barn. 


The First Year 


We had our little misunderstandings, of 
course, but during the first year of our 
married life I don’t think anybody ever 
was happier than I. I ought to include 
Jane, too, I suppose, but when I come to 
look back, it seems to me she was too 
miserable, after the first few months, to 
be happy. It was not long before we 
knew our family was going to be increased 
by one. Boy though I was, I was tickled. 
Babies always had appealed to me. It 
never had occurred to me that possibly 
Jane would not feel as I did about it. But 
she didn’t. I understand that now. Jane 
loves her three sons, loves them in her 
intense way, but she holds that it is all 
wrong for a woman to have to bring 
babies into the world. After our last 
baby was born she told me that if she 
ever found herself facing motherhood 
again she would blow her brains out. 

“Tf men had to bear babies there never 
would be any,” she has said time and 
again. “Oh, you men are devoted to 
your youngsters, but it would be another 
story if you had to suffer as women have 
to suffer. You couldn’t stand it.” 

I think she was right. I never argued 
the point with her. But I used to try to 
tell her that women are especially 
designed to be mothers, that they are 
equipped to endure what men could not 
endure. She always scoffed at that, for 
some unaccountable reason, or for none at 
all. 

The doctor said Jane had a wonderfully 
easy time of it. She hated him for that, I 
think. Up to that time she had rather 
liked him. But she was sure that she 
had suffered as no woman before her ever 
had suffered, and she even resented it 
when her mother, smiling in her silent 
way, assured her she never had seen an 
easier confinement. 

Little Dick was nursed by his mother. 
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I was immensely proud of her when she 
insisted. After all, I thought, she was a 
sensible little girl and she would forget the 
pains. But she never did. Proud of her 
sons, jealous of them, fond of them, she 
somehow seemed to take all the credit to 
herself that they were nice little fellows, 
and to blame me for the trouble and 
inconvenience and grief she had experi- 
enced. 


Money, Money! 


For a long time I puzzled over this 
situation. I felt hurt. It was a hard 
blow at my vanity. I was so proud of 
Dick that I wanted to hold him all the 
time I was at home, and made a great 
nuisance of myself all day at the store 
I imagine, telling any one who would 
listen to me what a wonderful mite he was. 

That was before the day of the go-cart 
and we-bought Dick a baby buggy. I 
used to love to strut round with Jane and 
the baby, playing chauffeur to Dick and 
wanting every one to stop us for a peek at 
the young prodigy. Jane was not so 
keen for this sort of thing. I think she 
felt that people regarded us as a couple of 
children. It embarrassed her to meet a 
friend and have to show our heir apparent. 

Although I was one of the best paid 
clerks in the store in those days, I was 
earning only a hundred dollars a month. 
Of course, nobody could live at all 
decently on that sum today, but twenty 
years ago it was different. We had 
friends who had no more than that and 
actually managed to save money. 

I had no intention of remaining a clerk 
always. In the first place, Jane was 
rather ashamed of it, although she tried 
not to show it. Her own father worked 
for wages, yet she somehow seemed to 
look down on wage earners as a class. 
That was another thing I never could 
quite fathom. I was only a clerk, but [ 
prided myself on being a good salesman, 
and I was confident that by industry and 
thrift I would be able in a few vears’ time 
to branch out for myself. It would have 
to be in a small way, of course, but I knew 
plenty of men in our town who had 
started in a small way and had become 
rich. If aman had a hundred thousand 
in those days he was wealthy, and if he had 
a million he was one of the real nabobs. 

Did I make a mistake, I wonder, when 
I made up my mind to be one of the 
unconscionably rich? It was for Jane 
and the boys | wanted the money. [am 
no different from most Americans, | 
apprehend, who set their shoulders to the 
plow and their noses to the grindstone, 
admiring money not for money’s sake, 
but for what it will get them. 

Jane wanted all the money in the world, 
but she never seemed quite willing to 
make any sacrifice for it. When she 
wanted a dress she wanted it, and if I 
couldn’t pay cash for it she would open a 
credit account. I didn’t like this exactly, 
but I never objected, and for two reasons. 
In the first place, it was for Jane and the 
boys I was working, and I always have 
figured that they are entitled to know it. 
And the way a woman knows you are 
working for her is expressed in the pretty 
things you buy her, or allow her to buy 
for herself, the way you furnish her home 
and the good time you give her. And 


in the second place, every man in business 
these days knows that credit is the basis 
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of his existence. He must have it and 
must extend it. 

The trouble with the credit system in 
the average family of small means is that 
itis not properly used. I have heard poor 
old Tom Moat groan and rave about his 
wife’s credit accounts. He used to tell 
me that the credit managers of half a 
dozen department stores ran him ragged. 
He always owed them several times his 
monthly salary. It is so easy to buy 
when one can say, “Charge it to my 
account, please.” And so hard to pay. 
I’d like to know how many divorce cases 
in this town have grown out of over- 
worked credit accounts, which spell over- 
worked husbands, which spell marital 
shipwreck. 

It is in the abuse of the credit system, 
as in the abuse of all other things, that 
evil lies. What success I’ve had is due to 
that system, for without pretty liberal 
credit I could not have made a go of the 
little store ten years ago when I stepped 
out on my own hook. 








Aspiration 
By Harry W. Wyckoff 


If only once, 

I, with my red, gaunt hands 

Might lift myself, a moment’s 
time, 

Till just my eyes might see above 

This misty Jand where I abide, 

To where I dream... . Well, 

Would I be satisfied? 








Tom Moat was a queer one. J wonder 
what has become of him? He and Elidia 
had been married about a year when 
Jane and I tied the love knot. Elidia was 
rather a plain little thing, but clever. She 
was what I regarded as one of God’s little 
jokes. I think she and Tom would have 
hit it off nicely if only she could have worn 
the B. V. D.’s and Tom the lingerie. Tom 
was completely under her thumb. The 
trouble was, she had more will than he, 
poor devil, and rather than quarrel eter- 
nally he got in the way of yessing every- 
thing she proposed or did. So when 
Elidia wanted anything she bought it and 
had it charged to Tom; and if she remem- 
bered she told him and if she didn’t he 
found it out about the first of the ensuing 
month. 

Having Tom under her domination, 
Elidia naturally had precious little respect 
for him. She made up his mind for him 
so often that finally he reached that state 
where he didn’t dare initiate anything. 
No man in that fix ever gets anywhere. 
No more did Tom. She used to take all 
the pride out of him by saying she meant 
to make a man of him, and then go and 
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do something that unmanned him still 
more. They both had sharp tempers, 
but Elidia, being stronger willed than 
Tom, had a worse temper than he, and 
when they scrapped, which was nearly 
all the time, she always had the better of 
it—or the worse—for Tom would cave in, 
hang his head and hold his tongue in an 
effort to smooth things over. And that 
always made things worse. 

There’s an end to everything, and this 
mesalliance ended, inevitably, in the 
divorce court. Tom got to the point 
where it was impossible to cow him any 
further, and then at last the worm turned, 
One night Tom did not answer roll call 
when Elidia put dinner on the table. 
Next night he was still missing. The 
third night he showed up, dirty and ragged 
and beastly drunk. Elidia promptly 
pitched into him and gave him the finest 
dressing down of his life. If he had been 
himself he would have been utterly 
withered. But he was not himself, and 
when he finished with her she was not 
herself, either. He beat her cruelly. She 
was lucky to escape with her life. 

Of course, Tom’s action was inexcusable 
and indefensible, and he made no effort 
whatever to condone it. She was granted 
her interlocutory decree of div4rce, and 
the last time I saw Tom he said he was 
still paying off her credit accounts. And 
he added that it would have been cheap 
at twice the price. He drifted away from 
here and we never heard of him again. 

Elidia remarried. They always do. I 
suppose it would have been poetic justice 
if she had married some great bully who 
made her black his shoes. Just what sort 
of husband Mr. Elidia No. 2 was I never 
learned. She married him in New York 
and never has been out here since. We 
lost sight of her just as completely as we 
lost sight of Tom. 

In their case, fortunately, there were no 
children. I used to tell Jane that if they 
only had two or three children to think 
about it would have been better for them 
both. When I’d say those things Jane 
would stick her nose in the air and say | 
seemed to think women were just so many 
incubators and not good for anything else. 

In Bill Graham and Mollie we had 
another type. They seemed awfully fond 
of one another. That is, Molly seemed 
awfully fond of Bill, and Bill seemed to 
regard his wife as a pal. I don’t think he 
had the least bit of respect in him for 
womankind. If he felt like going out and 
getting spiflicated he would go. Molly 
could trail along if she cared to, but she 
mustn’t object to what he did. 


Misunderstanding 


One evening Bill came over for a game 
of cards and found me with both hands 
in the dishpan. Jane was strumming on 
the piano. I had made a bargain with 
her, she to play for me while I washed and 
wiped the dinner dishes. 

Molly and Jane had a hundred incon- 
sequential things to chatter about and Bill 
was sent into the kitchen to entertain me. 
He stood in the doorway, hands in his 
pockets, a strange smile on his face, and 
watched me at work for a minute in 
silence. 

“Hello, Bill!’ I greeted. “There's a 
towel behind the door. Give a hand here, 
will you?” 

Bill’s lip curled in a sarcastic smile. 
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“Do you wash the baby’s 
diapers, too, you poor 
mollycoddle?”’ 
have done that little 
thing.” 
“y suppose so. Well, 
you don’t catch me making 
any such darned fool of 


myself.” 

“Oh, come, Bill! You 
don’t mind helping Molly, 
do you? big, strong 
cuss like you, and a little 
bit of a thing like Molly. a 

“Not on your life!” Bill 
snorted. “I know my 
place, and it’s not the 
kitchen. I work hard 
enough all day long, and 
when I’m through I’m 
done!” 


“But doesn’t Molly work 
longer hours than you do?”’ 

“Work! Say, do you call 
keeping house work?” 

“I'll say Ido. Ever done 
any?” 

“Anu I’m never going to 
do any, either. Hell, the 
women have to do some- 
thing! Why, hang it, Jim, 
it’s guys like you that spoil 
women. You don’t know 
how to handle ’em. They 
aint what they used to be. 
My mother used to work 
all day long on the farm 
with dad, and it was real 
work, too.” 

‘But you don’t want 
your mother or your wife 
to do those things, do you, 
Bill?” 

“Well, Pll tell you. If I 
were a rich man I’d have 
servants and flunkeys and 
slaveys and all that, and 
Molly wouldn’t have to 
button her own shoes if she 
didn’t wantto. But I’m not 
rich, and until I am Molly 
will have to do those things for herself, 
that’s all.” 


Bill had raised his voice and attracted 


the attention of the girls, and they came 


out to see what we were arguing about. 
“This bird,” Bill spluttered, ‘‘wants to 

entertain me by letting me help him with 

the housework. Not for little Willie! 


I'm not going to do any woman out of 


steady employment.” 

Molly snatched up a towel and began 
rubbing a plate. “You two go back 
into the pz arlor,” she said to Bill and Jane, 

“and we'll join you as soon as this little 
job’s done. It won’t take us long, will 
It, Jimmy dear?” 

Bill grabbed Jane by the arm and 
hurried her out of the kitchen. ‘‘You’re 
making a nincom I heard him say, 


and then his voice trailed away and | 
could not make out the rest for the 
clatter of the dishes and the prattle of 
Molly 

That was the foundation of our first 
serious quarrel. Jane was in almost 


exuberant spirits all evening, but as soon 


as the front door had closed on the 
Grahams all trace of gaiety left her. She 
turned and surveyed me coldly from head 
to foot. Her eyes blazed. 


“ hope you were happy with Mrs. 
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“I'm not going io do any woman out of employment,” 


towel. 


Graham!” she flared. ‘“‘How long has 
this thing been going on?” 
“What thing,” I asked, astonished. 
“Oh, you needn’t think you can play 


innocent with me. Do you think I am a 


fool? Do you think I’m blind? Don’t 
you think I saw everything?” 

“What did you see, dearie?” 

“Don’t call me dearie!”’ she cried 


angrily. “I work for you, slave for you, 
suffer the tortures of the damned for you, 
and you repay me at the first opportunity 
by making love to that hussy, and in my 
own home!” 

I was speechless. And so was Jane, 
almost. I was so dumfounded I could 
not think what answer to make. Her 
face was red with rage. She turned and 
fled up the stairs. 


The Break 


I floundered stupidly into my easy 
chair and slowly filled my pipe. What 
was this? What in the world had come 
over Jane? Never was there less foun- 
dation for a wife to feel jealous of her 
husband, I thought, and yet here she was, 
so obsessed with the idea that there was 
something between Molly and me that she 
had gone completely off her head. 

I sat and puffed in injured silence. I 
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Bill sputtered. Molly snatched up a 
a she said 


began to reconstruct the events of the 
evening, floundering about for the answer. 
The Grahams had called. Bill had come 
into the kitchen, had told me what he 
thought of husbands who sent their wives 
to the piano while they, the husbands, 
played the dishpan. Then Jane and 
Molly had come in, and Molly had taken 


up a dishtowel and set to work. And she 
had called me “Jimmy dear.”’ That was it! 
I laughed nervously when I had hit 


upon the solution—for that undoubtedly 
was it. Jane thought that Molly and | 
were sweet on one another and that 
Molly’s tongue had slipped, giving us 
away. 

Up the stairs I bounded, three at a 
time to take Jane in my arms and explain 
my fears away. I found her hugging her 
pillow, sobbing convulsively. 

‘Janie, darling,’ I began, kneeling 
beside the bed and kissing her wet cheek, 

“let me expl: 1in this thing to you. 

“I don’t want any explanation!” she 
cried. ‘And don’t you dare kiss me. 
Making love to that creature, and before 
my very eyes! And—and—and—there’s 
another baby on the way! Ugh! You 
big brute! Go away! I hate you! I 
hate you!” 


(TO BE CONCLUDED) 

















The Fiction Frog in the Freudian Well 
HERE used to be—and doubtless 


still is—a “‘sticker” about a well 

and a frog that lived therein. The 

complication arose when the frog, 
discontented with his environment, at- 
tempted to leave the well. He was said 
to jump upward one foot and to slide 
back two, or to jump up two feet and slide 
back one, we forget which. Anyhow, the 
catch was, did the frog ever get out of 
the well? 

We can’t remember if we ever succeeded 
in arriving at the answer to the thing, 
but the essential facts of the situation 
stick with us. Every so often something 
bobs up to remind us that we may use 
this problem as a passable metaphor, ir- 
respective of whether or not we know the 
answer. 

Just now the frog is American fiction. 
Freud has, all unwittingly perhaps, built 
the well and a dark, fairly noisome well 
it is too. For several years past no pub- 
lisher’s month has been complete without 
one novel which probed the subconscious. 
Some authors have gone at the thing in 
lighter vein than others, of course; two 
or three have even poked irreverent fun 
at the eager disciples of suppression and 
repression, but very few have ignored the 
psyche entirely. The trail of the complex 
is over them all—or very nearly all. 

The exceptions have been leaps of the 
frog. Often, particularly among the pub- 
lications of last Fall, the thing grew ex- 
citing. Sometimes two or three jumps in 
succession brought the American novel 
close to the top of the well. More than 
once we found ourselves—still meta- 
phorically of course—on the point of 
clapping our hands and crying encourage- 
ment to the struggling frog. “One more 
good leap, old fellow, and you're out. 
Now then!” The shout has been on our 
lips on several occasions. But every time 
the contest looked like a fairly good bet 
with the odds perhaps a trifle longer on 
the frog—Zip! One more love-life novel, 
one more story of a seeker or a quester, 
one more detailed inventory of the mental, 
psychic—and usually unpleasantly phys- 
ical—adventures of a boy or a girl or a 
man or a woman with a longing to Savor 
Life to the Full, and the good old patient 
frog who had almost got himself out of 
the well slid back another notch. 


One Good Leap Upward 


The steps and the slides have been ex- 
ceptionally clearly marked. One of the 
longest leaps was “The Chain.” * Mr. 
Towne manages in some way to bring a 
small-town youth to New York in an 


G. P. Put- 


"The Chain. By Charles Hanson Towne. 
nam’s Sons. 
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Alexandrine search for literary worlds 
without getting him into a single one of 
the conventional muddles. The boy 
seems to grow older, too, without any 
serious lapses. Possibly he had not been 
suppressed enough before he came to the 
city. At any rate he does very nicely, 
with a few trips to Coney Island and a 
glass or two of beer. Just by the way, 
the book affords the interested reader a 
very excellent peep-hole into the editorial 
and business offices of a large magazine, 
or at least into such offices as they were 
run in the bicycle days. All in all we felt 
very cheerful about the prospects of the 
frog when we had read the book. Things 
looked brighter. ‘Aha!’ we exclaimed, 
“folks are wearying of erring Eriks and 
the like. Mr. Towne points the way. 
Doubtless his book marks the turn in 
the road. Excellent, indeed!’ We rubbed 
our hands in pleasant anticipation of 
seeing the frog leap clear of the well at 
last. 


A Very Palpable Slip 


And then we picked up “Quest.” * As 
we got into the book we could see with 
the tail of our eye that the frog was 
slipping. When we had reached page 239, 
where Jean reads the Heptameron, the 
Decameron and Rabelais “with anguish 
and delight” and feels “her own obscure 
and troubled stirrings,” we saw clearly 
our frog’s ears slip below the well-curb. 
When we had read through to the end— 
page 353—and discovered that Jean, after 
all these chapters, still had to start her 
quest; that, so far, her discoveries were 
limited to finding “her father and mother 
winding-ropes of duty—ropes of sand,” 
and learning that she really must start 
in quest of herself, we didn’t even look 
round for our frog. It was only too 
lamentably clear that this was one of the 
slides and that the American Novel was 
down in the well again. 

However, the basis of the whole frog 
problem lies in the fact that the frog 
keeps on trying, and if our analogy is 
apt there should be further upward jumps. 
There are. Several of them in fact. 


Mr. Sabatini Helps 


“Captain Blocd’’t takes an especially 
hearty go at the slippery walls; a doubly 
effective leap, too, because it is made un- 
consciously. Mr. Sabatini is carrying on 
no crusade. Neither the frog nor the well 
enter his mind. He is telling a tale, 
nothing more. And the tale is pulse- 
quickening enough. For our own part, we 
could never resist the Spanish Main. The 
swashbuckling pirate has always been 


*Quest. By Helen R. Hull. The Macmillan Co. 
tC. eae Blood. By Rafael Sabatini. Houghton 
Mifflin C 





able to hold us in thrall when other more 
reasonable fiction-folk fail utterly. So, 
knowing what might be expected of Mr. 


Sabatini after ‘‘Scaramouche,” we 
plunged into “Captain Blood” with 
abandon. Blades rang. The Captain care- 
fully turned back the lace ruffles from his 
wrist before testing the shining steel. A 
rufhan in blue velvet and_ gold-lace. 
Eighteen guns from each flank of the 
Arabella emptied themselves point-blank 
into the hulls of two Spanish vessels. 
Some one rapped out an oath. “I am Lord 
Willoughby. Your sword, Sir!” This is 
certainly a long way from prurient in- 
vestigation into the hero’s love life. More 
power to it! The frog has jumped nobly 
here. We are anxious to hear of Mr. 
Sabatini’s next book! 


The Best Novel of 1922 


If we have been understood to argue 
that the novelist can not analyze 
human motives without turning up un- 
pleasantness we have not made ourselves 
clear. Of course it can be done. What 
we meant to say was that, latterly, most 
novelists have not seemed either to be 
able to do it or to want to do it. 

That it can be done is triumphantly 
proved by Alice Brown’s latest novel. 
Here the fiction frog makes another 
mighty upward surge. “Old Crow’ is 
an open challenge to those—for the most 
part “young intellectuals’”—who contend 
that a dip into the grab-bag of the 
subconscious can never bring out anything 
but nastiness. The author does plenty 
of dipping into that same grab-bag, but 
either the young intellectuals are wrong 
or she is an exceptionally gifted gr: ibber 
for not once does she come up without 
a real prize. 

We should like to rhapsodize over 
“Old Crow.” We feel like quoting pass- 
age after passage. We want to take it 
all apart and demonstrate beyond the 
shadow of a doubt that the book is what 
we know it to be; but we are afraid of 
protesting too much. Hugh Walpole 
has picked it as one of the six best novels 
of 1922; he does not attempt to arrange 
the six in order of relative merit. We 
shall dare one step further than Mr. 
Walpole. It is the best American novel 
of 1922. 


Off to a Poor Start 


In this mood we turn to the fist 
of the 1923 books. Henry Walsworth 
Kinney, whom we can’t place for the 
life of us, has written “The Code of the 
Karstens,”’+ and Little, Brown & Com- 


“*0ld Crow. By Alice Brown. The Macmillan Co. $2. 
+The Code of the Karstens. By Henry Walsworth 
Kinney. Little Brown & Co. 
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pany present it to an admiring sudiones. 
The jacket looks conservative, an en- 
couraging sign. We get into the first few 
chapters and past the genealogical tables 
which seem necessary to start the story 
going. Denmark. An old family and an 
estate. Come, this seems like a simple 
straightforward story; possibilities, cer- 
No diving into the subconscious 


tainly. , 
here. Stay, what is this? A “Curly 
Karsten.” Somewhere at the back of our 


mind there runs a notion that curly hair 
usually connotes wild behavior in all the 
best novels. Is this going to be one of 
those things? After that good start, too! 
Yes, here itis. Erik falls from grace while 
still in the Latin School. He does it again 
at intervals throughout the story. He has 
to, otherwise there is no story. Phil- 
andering through his boyhood in Den- 
mark, he skips to California for no other 
reason than that California stories are 
fashionable just now. Here he wrecks 
one girl’s life, marries another, is divorced 
by her and leaves the state to settle down 
in the geisha quarter of a Japanese city 
with a partner selected after a tour of the 
tea-houses. e geisha gets in a gentle 
dig at Erik at a close of the book by 
seducing his son. We are told in the be- 
ginning that the code of the Karstens is 
never to cause sorrow to a woman; some- 
how it doesn’t seem that the author chose 
wisely when he picked Erik as an exponent 
of the code. 

It is too bad that nineteen twenty- 
three gets off to its start with the frog so 
deep as this puts him. Still, there is one 
thing that gives us hope. We have just 
recalled the answer to the puzzle. We re- 
member now that the frog eventually did 
get out of the weh. J. Be Yh. 


Hoover's Idea of Americanism 


Ta recent luncheon given for the 
Secretary of Commerce the toast- 
master announced: “Herbert Hoover, the 
only man in the world who needs no 
introduction.”” No more does Hoover’s 
book ‘American Individualism’’* need 


The Book Corner 


himself. His message to Americans con- 
tains his creed—his faith in his fellow 
men—his clear, simple analysis of con- 
ditions now prevailing in the world with 
their causes and eventual effects, and his 
inspiring call to real Americans. 

This essay springs from a high faith, 
“deepened by the searching experiences 
of seven years of service in the backwash 
and misery of war.” Hoover rescues the 
philosophy of individualism from the 
valley of dry bones and makes his idealism 
personal, convincing. The “rising vision 
of service” is painted with delicacy but 
power. He swings through economic 
phases with the sureness of one who has 
lived with his facts. Hoover is not 
an economist of the nineteenth-century 
school. He has seen old economic laws 
over-ridden in the chaos of world war and 
subsequent disillusionment. During war 
days he himself pulled ,the levers which 
changed the flow of world commodities 
and he is now busy returning the com- 
merce of this country to normal channels. 
He discusses political phases of indi- 
vidualism without discussing politics. His 
essay, like himself, is not politically 
minded, but it reaches high levels in its 
definition of the function of government 
in the preservation of the power of indi- 
vidualism and equality of opportunity to 
all who aspire. 

The Fourth of July orator glories in his 
declaration that all men are born free and 
equal and attempts to prove that this is 
the real essence of America. No one 
believes that our forefathers intended this 
as a literal statement of fact. How 
refreshing to hear this interpretation of 
American Individualism: “That 
we shall safeguard to every individual an 
equal opportunity to take that position 
to which his intelligence, character, 
ahiliey, and ambition entitle him; that we 
shall stimulate each individual to achieve- 
ment; that we shall assist him 
to this attainment; while he in turn must 
stand up to the emery wheel of competi- 
tion.” Man or boy can not but respond 
with joy to the challenge of this definition 


a 


wm 


typified America to the devastated, strug- 
gling peoples of Europe. 

“American Individualism” is a great 
contribution. Every citizen should give 
an hour to this book. It is a call to the 
preservation of equal opportunity, a 
stimulation to achievement, a call to the 
joy of service and the maintenance of 
supremacy for American ideals. 


R. P. M. 
The Islands of Romance 


AS in the two previous chronicles of his 
own wanderings in the islands of the 
South Seas, this facile, sophisticated, and 
yet naive writer catches and reproduces 
for the stay-at-home an atmosphere as 
persuasive and delightful as it is exotic. 

Atolls of the Sunt represent, first, the 
coral islands of the Paumotu Archipelago, 
and second, the Marquesas Islands again. 
With his own simple philosophy of beauty 
and his keen journalist’s eye, the author 
lures the reader like a Pied Piper calling 
children. Every page is full of new wonder 
so casually treated as to make it all seem, 
somehow, familiar and accustomed; it 
is only when the book is laid down that 
you realize how far afield you have been, 
and you are left dreaming and wishing 
and wistful. 

In his preface O’Brien mildly rebukes 

the critics who have said he never saw 
such wonders as he, in his previous books, 
has claimed to see. “Life is not real,” 
he observes. “It is an illusion, a screen 
upon which one writes the reactions upon 
himself of his sensory knowledge. 
It is useless to look to find in the South 
Seas what I have found. It is there, 
glowing and true, and yet, as each be- 
holder conjures a different vision of the 
human spectacles about him, each can see 
the islands of romance only by the lens 
life has fitted upon his (own) soul.” 

Well, at any rate, O’Brien certainly 
has a remarkable camera, and his albums 
are incomparably intriguing! W. H. 





*American Individualism. By Herbert Hoover. 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 
tAtolls of the Sun. By Frederick O’Brien. The Cen- 





introduction, for the book is Hoover of Americanism, presented by a man who tury Co. $5.00. 
Fiction Carnac’s Folly. By Gilbert Parker. The Thinker and Other Poems. By 
The Singing Captives. By E. B.C. J. B. Lippincott Co. $2.00. Stanton A. Coblentz. James T. White 
Jones. Boni & Liveright. $2.00. The second printing of a novel first & Co. $1.50. 
popularized in magazine serial form. Mr. Coblentz has started his sojourn 


An English novel of individual post- 
war reactions. Tremendously good 
drawing of the persons in it perhaps 
excuses the thinness of story material. 


The Wind Bloweth. By Donn Byrne. 
The Century Co. $2.00. 

The quest of an Ulster Celt, first 
after the savor, then after the purpose 
of life. Made a book of importance 
by the charm and power of the writer. 


Suzanna. By Harry Sinclair Drago. 
The Macaulay Co. $1.75. 

California in 1835, and romance 
aplenty. Has been filmed by Mack 
Sennett. Drago has it in him to do 
hetter work and doubtless will. 


Two Shall Be Born. By Marie Con- 
way Oemler. The Century Co. $1.90. 
Plot, drama, romance, strange coun- 
tries, familiar cities, all excellently told. 
This. book’ s place is right at the top 
of the romantic-adventure novel class. 





Only Sir Gilbert can do French Canada 
as it is done here, but he has lost some- 
thing he had when he wrote, ““The Right 
of Way.” However, that is not news. 

The Voyages of Doctor Dolittle. By 
Hugh Lofting. Frederick A. Stokes 
Co. $2.50 

A really enjoyable book of children’s 
nonsense. This sort of thing, when 
Mr. Lofting does it, is just as good as 
it is hard to do. 

Poetry 

Granite and Alabaster. By Ray- 

mond Holden. The Maemillan Co. 


in New York auspiciously. 
erner has evidently gone east with 
plenty of good wares in his pack. 


By Perey Gomery. 
Press, Toronto. 


be used for a guide but may be read for 
pleasure by stay-at-homes. 


Zade K. Zia Bey. 


that Turkey is now 


The West- 


Miscellaneous 
A Motor Scamper Across Canada. 
The Riverside 


Rez al travel stuff well told. Could 


Speaking of the Turks. By Mufty- 
Duffield & Co. $1.75. 
The book ends with the statement 
“a rejuvenated na- 


$1.25. 

More alabaster than granite, or does 
alabaster last? 

Saddle Songs. By Henry Herbert 
Knibbs. Houghton, Mifflin Co. $1.50. 

Cadences of the open; not O.K.’d 
by the Poetry Society, therefore first- 
rate reading for “just folks.”’ 


tion, on the road to civilization.” The 
wish is doubtless father to the thought. 

A Homesteader’s Portfolio. By Alice 
Day Pratt. The Maemillan Co. $2.00. 

A teacher and spinster relates her 
experiences homesteading in north- 
eastern Oregon in an extraordinarily 
human fashion. 
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ODESTY is net a good thing in 
politics. It should be uprooted 
and cast out by a bashful man. 
A politician needs advertising 

to survive. No matter how much it 
hurts, he must overcome his dislike of the 
spotlight. How successful the struggle 
with innate modesty can be 1s_illus- 
trated by James Henry MacLafferty, 
M. C., cub congressman from Oakland. 
He is so difident and shy that if it were 
not for the biography he bravely wrote 
without urging for the Congressional 
Record and his speech at a recent meet- 
ing of the California Society of Washing- 
ton, nobody east of Martinez, California, 
would ever have heard of him. 

Panting with pain at every breath, he 
unwound his life story before the Society 
and wrote it in torment for the Congres- 
sional Directory, thus demonstrating 
what the most retiring men may do for 
the sake of their country. ‘Thanks to his 
victory over shyness we already know 
Representative MacLafterty better than 
we know any other Western member of 
Congress, though some of them are 
notorious for their gall and renowned fot 
their self-admiration. ‘This shrinking 
Alameda violet admits that he introduced 
Oregon and Washington lumber to the 
Atlantic coast, established “three of the 
leading wholesale paper houses of the 
Pacific Coast” and that he is “at present 
owner of one of the largest automobile 
insurance businesses on the Pacific 
Coast.”” He forces himself to tell us that 
he has sailed the vasty Pacific freely, 
crossed the continent more than three- 
score times and has shuttle-cocked from 
San Diego, California, to Vancouver, 
B. C., more than one hundred times. At 
the same time, with characteristic mod- 
esty, he lays no claim to being much of a 
traveler. In a_ postscript he kinda 
tells us that “the was one of the leading 
four-minute men on the Pacific Coast” 
and “is one of the best known public 
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speakers in California.” Like so many 
other modest men who abhor popularity, 
he has been drawn into a number of the 
zoological orders, such as the Elk, Moose 
and Lions. 

The climax of this retiring man’s life- 
long struggle to overcome his innate re- 
clusiveness came last November, he re- 
luctantly tells us, when he “Cou¢d” his 
way into Congress by saying to himself 
(and such audiences as might be present) 
in his own way, “I am getting nearer and 
nearer to Congress every day in every 
way.” So powerful was this auto-sugges- 
tion that he found himself lightly playing 
with his Democratic opponent when they 
met in joint debate. (See proceedings of 
California Society of Washington.) How; 
ever, his inherent weakness will assert it- 
self now and then; and in consequence he 
enjoys the rare distinction of being on no 
committee of the House. But wait! 


U 
The Gods and the Budget 


While MacLafferty struggles so valiant- 
ly with himself, Judge Raker of Alturas, 
to whose prolix biography in a former 
Congressional directory I once adverted 
in these columns, is quietly worming his 
way out of the self-imposed spotlight. In 
the new directory he holds his biography 
down to three-and-a-half lines (within 
three lines of the record), and it takes 
one-and-a-half of them merely to record 
the number of times he has been elected 
to Congress. 

Mr. Raker’s newly acquired personal 
reticence availed him little in his stand 
for the Honey Lake irrigation project and 
the Mt. Lassen National Park. ‘The 
budget gave Mt. Lassen but $3,000. Mr. 
Raker wanted to make it $20,300, but 
the budget steam-rollered him. He spoke 
feelingly of a visit he had made to “the 
most restful, the most delightful, the most 
wonderful place that a man could go to 





to spend some time in the summer.” 
“How many voters did the gentleman 
see?” asked another member and amidst 
cynical laughter, relieved only by a con- 
cession to Mr. Raker to extend his re- 
marks for Mt. Lassen publicity purposes 
in the Record, the House went on to other 
business. 

A little later Mr. Raker made plaintive 
utterance of what every congressman 
feels, that is, that in these remorseless 
budget days with only one committee 
authorizing appropriations life in Con- 
gress is not what it was. “The trouble 
is,” he said, referring to appropriations, 
“that we do not get before the Budget 
Committee and can not get before the 
subcommittee and when they make a 
recommendation we hold up our hands 
and say, ‘By the gods we are bound.’” 
‘The Record editor put a comma after 
gods—and maybe that is what Mr. Raker 
meant, for that’s the way congressmen feel 
these days as they contemplate public 
billions flowing by and not a drop for 
personal manipulation. 


U 
A Little Boost for Lumber 


The Pacific Coast invasion of the At- 
lantic coast via the Panama canal got a 
big boost the other day when the Panama 
Canal Commission made its peace with 
the West Coast lumbermen and agreed 
not to count lumber deck-loads as part 
of the tonnage that must pay dues for the 
use of the canal. Other commodity deck 
loads are counted. ‘This distinction 1s 
attributed to one of those unsung deals 
by which the wheels of Government are 
kept turning. ‘The Commission has been 
trying to get a bill through Congress re- 
vising the scheme of tonnage charges, but 
the lumbermen could always pull more 
legislative strings than the Commission. 
Now they have made a pact, and the 
Commission will take it out of the less 
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adroit shipping interests. They say the 
same wily Coast lumbermen are respon- 
sible for the excision of the paragraph of 
the shipping bill which gave the Shipping 
Board power to regulate maritime freight 
rates. The argument was that it would 
never do to leave foreign vessels free and 
United States vessels regulated. Some- 
thing in it, too. Remember how the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission regulated 
the late J. J. Hill out of the Pacific ship- 
ping trade, through its control of railway 
rates? 

The same Panama Canal works both 
ways. Owing to lack of adequate service 
between Canadian Atlantic ports and 
Vancouver, B. C., eastern Canadian man- 
ufacturers find themselves in a fair way 
to be ousted from the British Columbia 
markets because low freight rates via 
the canal are enabling eastern American 
producers to overcome the Canadian 
tariff. 


U 
How Long is an Inch? 


Mr. Hoover’s industrial simplification 
plan has got the whole lumber world into 
alively row. The National Lumber Manu- 
facturers Association favors it and the 
National Hardwood Manufacturers are 
against it, because, they say, they saw it 
first and accomplished it in their side of 
the industry before Mr. Hoover ever 
heard of the word, and are getting along 
very well, thank you. But there is not 
complete agreement among the different 
interests belonging to the National 
Lumber Association as to the details of 
simplification or standardization. One 
of the stumbling blocks is the question: 
How thick is an inch-board? The Pacific 
coast lumbermen, with an eye to long 
distance freight rates (computed by the 
pound and not by the board foot) hold 
that an inch-board is one that is thick 
enough, say about three-fourths of an 
inch. The North Carolina Pine Associa- 
tion looks heavenward and protests—not 
forgetting that its markets are nearby 
—that an inch is an inch, historically, 
mathematically and morally. 

The forest conservation question has 
entered into the controversy, for it is 
contended that if an inch-board is only 
three-quarters of an inch—and so on with 
other dimensions—the forests will last 
as much longer as the lumber is scant. 
Anybody can see that. An ill-mannered 
New York lumber dealer said, however, 
that the devotion of the West Coast 
lumbermen to the scant board was due 
to a sagacious desire to make the con- 
sumer pay for the sawdust. Other New 
York lumbermen are fervently declaim- 
ing for a shaded inch in the lumber trade. 
Seriously, though, thoughtful lumbermen 
believe that the industry can save about 
$250,000,000 a year by standardizing in 
manufacture, of which the Pacific Coast 
share would be about $80,000,000, and 
that the same amount of stumpage can 
be made to go ten per cent further, with 
corresponding forest economy. If other 
industries will follow the example of the 
lumbermen, Mr. Hoover calculates that 
enough will be saved annually to offset 
the three billions additional that taxation 
annually abstracts from American in- 
dustry since the war. 


The West at Washington: 


The Cost of Killing Indians 


‘This is the lofty plane on which Con- 
gress discusses the tragic Indian question: 

Representative Butler, Pennsylvania: 
“We owe a great duty to the Indians, we 
all admit that. But by this item it seems 
that it is costing us more to feed them 
than it is to attempt to educate them.”’ 

Representative Hayden of Arizona: 
“In further reply let me say that there 
was a commission appointed by President 
Grant to study the Indian problem. That 
commission reported that it then cost a 
million dollars to kill an Indian. ‘That 
figure was derived by dividing the expense 
of keeping the soldiers in the Indian 
country by the number of Indians that 
had been killed in warfare. Therefore the 
commission concluded that it would be 
much cheaper to feed them than to kill 
them, and that was the beginning of the 
ration system.” (Laughter) 


U 
Borah’s Stickless Tanglefoo t 


Borah has done it again. Just when 
Hiram Johnson had got us all disen- 
tangled from European entanglements 
the man from Idaho, who has won con- 
siderable fame himself asan anti-entangler, 
comes out for entanglement to the neck 
in the European economic mess. I asked 
him if a careless public might not think 
this a trifle inconsistent, but he lucidly 
explained the situation by saying that he 
had never been opposed to economic in- 
ternational relations, tangle or no tangle, 
and that he was able easily to draw a well 
defined line between economic and polit- 
ical relations. As for Hiram, he budges 
not and changes not, but affirms that it 
were better to be involved in the unspeak- 
able iniquity of the League of Nations as 
a regular thing instead of free-lancing 
into and out of every European question 
that bobs up. 


U 
Canada Mislays 1,500,000 People 


If the Canadians could sink Congress- 
man Albert Johnson, of Washington state, 
without warning, attaching his immigra- 
tion restriction law to his body, they 
would be in a fair way to solve their im- 
migration problem. It is just the reverse 
of ours, as they want more immigrants; 
with a further complication that their 
intake at present is exceeded by their 
outgo. California has the same lure for 
Canadians that it has for the rest of 
cisalpine America, and just now there is a 
sort of Oregon fever in some parts of 
Canada. ‘Then there is the irresistible 
magnetism of the great American cities 
along the northern frontier. 

The Canadians were so engrossed with 
the influx of American farmers into Al!- 
berta and Saskatchewan in the last two 
decades that they were thunderstruck 
when they cast up accounts lately and 
found that they had less population than 
they thought they had, that natural in- 
crease plus immigration in the I9II-21 
decade should have given them 1,500,000 
more people than the enumerators could 
find. That million and a half succumbed 
to the lure and went south. Worse and 
more of it, the Johnson immigration law. 
by excluding immigrants from Europe 
has put a premium on Canadian immigra- 
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tion into the United States. Ottawa cal- 
culates that ten thousand perfectly good 
Canadians are crossing into the States 
monthly. Plans to revive the declining 
movement of farmers from the States to 
Canada are held in abeyance while the 
sociological engineers study how to plug 
the leak. At the same time Mr. Johnson, 
planning to restrict European immigra- 
tion into the United States still further, is 
establishing a condition that makes for 
more blow-outs of Canadian population 
into the United States. 


U 
Ladd’s Modest Program 


Senator Ladd of North Dakota is the 
mildest-mannered bit of political dyna- 
mite in Congress. La Follette is political 
rage incarnate; Brookhart is like a bull, 
but the North Dakota senator is suave, 
soft-voiced and patient—just a dear, good 
professor who happened to be taken 
away from his chemical laboratory and 
hoisted into Congress by the Non-Par- 
tisans, who, as he admits, are about the 
best partisans we have with us at the 
present time. Every once in a while the 
bland North Dakotan springs something 
that is utterly opposed to all the political 
economy that he acquired in the classic 
shades of the University of Maine. He 
is werrying his own farm bloc witha scheme 
for Congress to stabilize the prices of wheat, 
corn and cotton, and now he has caused 
the Pacific Coast lumbermen to sit up and 
take notice by his declaration that the 
forests must be nationalized. Nothing 
could be more unfair than to deprive the 
West Coast men of their chance at the 
forests just when they are about the only 
ones left. Fifty years hence, when the 
forestry problem is exclusively one of re- 
planting or regrowing, would be about the 
right time for nationalization of timber 
lands, they opine. Still, they needn't 
worry too much; the Senator admits that 
first we must have better government. 
That preliminary job may be done when 
today’s redwood saplings are mature. 


U 
Splitting the Baby in Twain 


Spokesmen of the administration re- 
ferred to the “abandoned plan” for sepa- 
rating the Forest Service from the De- 
partment of Agriculture the same day 
they “explained” the resignation of Sec- 
retary Fall, but they hastened to add that 
there was no causative relation between 
the two. Anyway, the departure from the 
Cabinet of what the President once es- 
teemed the best mind in it, probably 
marks the end of the controversy, which 
only got officially before the Cabinet a 
few days before Mr. Fall decided to retire 
to the jungle of business life. The latest 
applied logic of the reorganization 
logicians in the matter of the Forest 
Service was to transfer the business end 
to the Department of the Interior and 
leave the forestry work proper in the 
Department of Agriculture. That is, the 
forests would be supervised on a reproduc- 
tive basis by one department and sold on 
a destructive basis by another. If this be 
simplification as viewed by the committee 
on governmental reorganization, how di- 
verting would be a sample of its concep- 
tion of confusion! 
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A Radyo Life Saver 








OUR ships were sailing down the 

Pacific Great Circle routes one 

pleasant morning last October, all 

aboard well and serene. The sailors 
had begun to wash down the decks and 
perform the other early morning tasks 
that keep these pilgrims of the sea so 
spick and span; the sailors were looking 
forward to the morning coffee and up at 
San Francisco a Weary operator at the 
Federal Telegraph Company’s big marine 
wireless station was finishing up the 
night’s work. 

Almost within a breath all this was 
changed. Fire broke out on the passenger 
liner City of Honolulu, with nearly three 
hundred persons aboard, many of them 
women and children. The human instinct 
to seek company when disaster threatens, 
and the captain’s responsibility for his 
passengers, found expression simultane- 
ously in a wireless message that hissed 
and crackled out over the ocean for hun- 
dreds of miles round. The big station at 
San Francisco caught it and notified the 
authorities and the press, so that what- 
ever was possible to do might be done. 
The army transport Thomas and the 


A Maker of Citizens 


Oregon's Woman Regent 


Alaska’s Adopted Son 


An Orange Blossom Expert 








steamship Enterprise caught the signal 
and responded that they were about two 
hundred miles away. The companion ship 
of the burning liner, the City of Los 
Angeles, not far from Hawaii, caught the 
signal and reported that she was too far 
off to be of any aid. 

Then the Federal station and the navy 
stations and the other commercial stations 
cleared the air so that any further mes- 
sages from the burning vessel might be 
received more easily. This meant delay- 
ing ordinary commercial affairs, but 
human lives were at stake and it is a 
tradition of the sea and of radio that 
business waits while life is to be saved. 

H. E. Coyle, chief operator, was on 
watch at the Federal station. It fell to 
him to pick up and report the “S. O. S.” 
signal which the City of Honolulu sent 
out and he caught and reported, for the 
public’s information, the messages sent 
from the Thomas and the Enterprise to 
the Honolulu telling that they had begun 
the race to pick up her passengers and 
crew who had taken to the small boats. 

Then when it seemed that the utmost 
that could be done for the time had been 


accomplished, and the air was filled up 
again with commercial messages and the 
ordinary routine of the day, Coyle began 
a search for some other thing whose doing 
might make the rescue surer, or save the 
boat-loads of people from hardship. He 
believed, from his familiarity with the 
reports of ships’ positions handled through 
his station, that there was a ship nearer 
the burning vessel than any which had 
yet reported herself. He took reports of 
the night before and a chart of the 
Pacific and presently discovered that the 
steamer West Faralon was in the vicinity 
and probably quite close by. As a freighter 
this ship carried but one wireless operator 
and Coyle realized that this man had 
probably finished his night’s work and 
turned in before the tre broke out. 
Nevertheless he tried to reach him. 

By this time daylight had, as usual, cut 
down the carrying power of all the radio 
sets involved, and the resumption of work 
was causing interferences, making com- 
munication still more difficult. Messages 
for the Thomas, the Enterprise, the burn- 
ing ship herself, could not be handled be- 
cause no answer could.be heard when they 








When an “S. O. S." was sent out by radio from the City of Honolulu, afire in the Pacific ocean, H. E. Coyle, chief operator of the 
Federal station at San Francisco, picked up the signal and reported for public information the messages of ships hastening to 
give aid. But he also did an inspirational and unofficial thing that averted loss of life and effected a rescue “de luxe” 
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were called. All these ships had what are 
known as “spark” sets, which have not 
the carrying power of “continuous wave” 
sets. 

But Coyle knew that the West Faralon 
had an “are” set, and it was with his own 
arc set that he called. There was no 
interference on the higher wave length 
used for arc communication and when at 
last the West Faralon’s operator answer- 
ed, the superior carrying power of that 
form of communication enabled him to 
drive his answer through. 

Then Coyle took matters into his own 
hands and sent a message telling of the 
disaster and giving the position of the 
boats. Operators, even chief operators 
like Coyle, ordinarily are not supposed to 
send messages on their own account, but 
Coyle cut the red tape. Like him, the 
master of the West Faralon was a man of 
action. He started full speed for the burn- 
ing ship. 

What happened after that, how the 
West Faralon within a few hours had 
picked up every soul that had been aboard 
the City of Honolulu, how they were 
transferred to the transport Thomas next 
day and how they eventually were landed 
at Los Angeles, is history. But it was 
Coyle’s quick wit and tenacity that saved 
the ship’s company from many weary 
hours at sea in small boats, in the course 
of which, perhaps, the weaker ones might 
have died from exposure or suffered other 
hardship. Quick thinking, ability to en- 
visage all phases of a situation at once, 
and a certain degree of grit and determi- 
nation, little understood by the public, 
which keeps a telegraph or wireless opera- 
tor hammering at his key long after a 
layman would give up hope of receiving 
an answer, were responsible for turning 
what might have been a terrible marine 
disaster into what has been termed a 
“rescue de luxe.” 

Coyle was born in a box-car railway 
station in Illinois, the son of an old-time 
“operator-agent” who, he says, “taught 
him his letters on a Morse key” before he 
started to school. 

“But at that I was never an operator,” 
he says, “only a ham. But I enlisted in 
the navy and broke into the wireless game 
through my knowledge of telegraphy.” 

Coyle is thirty-six years old, married, 
red-haired and happy. His pet diversion, 
when he is not studying the advanced 
phases of radio, is eating jam that his 
wife makes from the wild strawberries 
grown in profusion about the radio sta- 


tion. D. R. Lane. 
U OU 
RENE HAZARD GERLINGER, re- 


gent of the University of Oregon, has 
given to that state a Women’s Memorial 
Building through securing the codpera- 
tion of two thousand contributors. By 
completion of what experts pronounce 
the finest university building for women 
in the United States and the best equipped 
in arrangements for their physical train- 
ing, Mrs. Gerlinger has realized the ful- 
fllment of a long-cherished dream. When 
appointed by the governor of Oregon in 
1914 as the first woman member of the 
board of university regents, she found the 
women using for gymnasium work a build- 
ing erected in 1881 at a cost of only 
$5000 and long since abandoned by the 
men as entirely inadequate. She began at 
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Mrs. Irene Hazard Gerlinger, regent of the University of Oregon, has secured for tha: 
institution a Women’s Memorial Building through obtaining the codperation of 

To this task she has given eight years of 

work. A fellow regent says she is the best man on the board 


two thousand contributors. 


once to plan for a women’s building with 
quarters for the best of physical training 
and for a social center of students, alumni, 
faculty and guests. 

Through the difficult years of the war 
and appeals for patriotic funds she still 
persisted. The state legislature appro- 
priated $100,000 on condition that an 
equal amount be raised by private sub- 
scription. The state alumni association 
undertook to raise $10,000. Women’s 
clubs assisted generously. Undergradu- 
ates arranged benefit entertainments in 
their home towns. Mrs. Gerlinger’s en- 
thusiasm aroused the state until even 
children brought their pennies to “buy 
bricks for the women’s building.” 

“Finally,” she says, “the original esti- 
mate of $200,000 grew into $350,000 and 
we saw emerge from the crucible of two 
thousand people’ s sacrificial giving a 
building lovelier and more useful than we 
had dared to hope. It houses the gym- 
nasium, swimming pool, offices and ex- 
amination rooms, class rooms, a big social 
hall for receptions and balls, smaller halls 
for group functions, committee rooms, a 
spacious hall for the alumni, a men’s 
lounge, an art museum and a long sun 
parlor. It has been a joy to select the 
furnishings all the way from Vancouver, 
B. C., to San Diego, California; to pick 
up a rare bit which would just suit some 
particular nook and to interest friends 
in donating objects which would give 


wider pleasure here than in private resi- 
dences. At the foot of the grand stair- 
case in the main hall we placed a tablet 
with the names of those contributing 
five hundred dollars or more, and there 
are parchment scrolls with the names of 
the other donors. This is not a memorial 
to one person. It should bear the names 
of the entire two thousand.” 

Among the gifts is a priceless collec- 
tion presented by Mrs. Murray Warner, 
wife of a prominent engineer residing in 
China at the time of the Boxer uprising. 
Her wealth and discriminating taste se- 
cured exquisite silks, rugs, porcelains and 
jewels, looted by the Boxers from temples 
and princes’ palaces, treasures that had 
never before been available to the public 
and will probably never again be on any 
market. 

“Mrs. Warner might not have con- 
sidered making this bequest,” said Mrs. 
Gerlinger, “‘but for the fact that she found 
a suitable setting in the Memorial Build- 
ing. A sister of Helen Hyde has presented 
eighteen wood-cuts, etchings and litho- 
graphs by the late artist. Mrs. Ada B. 
Millican has given her large collection of 
rare Indian baskets. The possibility of 
other art bequests convinces me that 
Oregon should have another building with 
space for an art museum and studios for 
art instructors and students.” 

Mrs. Gerlinger’s general efficiency 
office has led a fellow regent to declare 
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her “the best man on the 
board,” but she modestly 
prefers to keep in the back- 
ground of her achievements 
and says: 

“Whatever effectiveness 
people may attribute to me 
is due to my contact with 
that far-visioned woman, the 
late Mrs. Phoebe Apperson 
Hearst. It was from her that 
I received the inspiration to 
create in a state university, 
which had been considered 
essentially an institution for 
men, a section where women 
students could not be re- 

garded as intruders. During 
my girlhood on the University 
of California campus Mrs. 
Hearst lived in Berkeley and 
entertained continually, be- 
ing especially kind to the 
undergraduates. As I was at 
the head of the Kappa Kappa 
Gamma Chapter I met her 
frequently. We have been 
able to realize in Oregon 
part of her plan for a women’s 
quadrangle before her dream 
began to come true in Cali- 
fornia since her death.” 


MIANKIND 
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In 1903, one year short of 
graduation, Irene Hazard 
married George T. Gerlinger, 
a young mill owner of Oregon, 
with forty-eight of her college 
friends as bridesmaids. Dur- 
ing the following busy years she found 
time to continue her studies at Reed 
College in Portland and in “U. C.” sum- 
mer sessions and last year completed her 
work for graduation from the University 
of California. Her eldest daughter is a 
student at the University of Oregon. In 
Dallas, Mrs. Gerlinger was an active force 
in civic and educational work. An un- 
usual club department initiated by her is 
the “Sixteen to Sixty Singles” section for 
unmarried women, with fortnightly pro- 
grams, suppers and occasional parties, 
where men may be their guests. She 
says: 

“Women all over the country should 
wake up to the fact that the biggest 
thing they can do is to make their 
towns lively for the young people in 
a wholesome way. In my Portland 
residence | am working with young 
people through church channels.” 

Louise F. SHIELDs. 


U0 OU 
OUND-—a year-and-a-half-old boy 


baby in a snow drift on the top of 
an-unfrequented mountain pass at the 
head of the Copper river in Alaska. 

It was here that history began for 
David Schmidt, student in Engineering 
at the University of California. Who 
he was or where he had lived before he 
was packed along with an ill- fated 
prospecting party more than twenty 
years ago, Schmidt will probably never 
know, unless, by chance, some one 
reading this account may know of a 
certain David and his wife Heien who 
with their baby went to seek gold in the 
Klondike at the time of the great rush. 

There were four adults in the party, 
one a woman, doubtless the baby’s 
mother, a note from whom, signed 


Writers of movie 
stranger than fiction in the life of David Schmidt of Alaska, 


student at the University of California, who is working his the 


way and making an exceptional record in Engineering 


Helen and addressed to David, was found 
in the pocket of one of the men. ‘I hey had 
apparently hoped to reach their goal by 
following a comparatively short but haz- 
ardous trail that took them far from the 


established route of trafic. ‘Trusting 
to the summer weather they ventured 
over a forbidding pass that could only 


be negotiated during a short period each 
year. lhe year of their expedition, how- 
ever, nature granted an even shorter 
truce than usual, and before August was 





Miss Bernice Wood's specialty is the making of 
American citizens from foreign-born residents. 
She has eighty-seven pupils of assorted colors 


in a rural district where her duties 


are also amazingly assorted 


scenarios could find some of the truth that is 
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half gone a terrific blizzard 
swept down from the north. 
The little party was alto- 
gether unprepared for this 
ordeal and stood no chance. 
Following the unfailing in- 
stinct of parents who hope 
against reason, the father, 
David, and the mother, 
Helen, wrapped their baby 
with their own scanty outer 
clothing, made him as com- 
fortable as possible in the 
snow, and lay down with the 
others to die. 

The sacrifice the parents 
made to prolong the one spark 
of life in the wilderness was 
net a vain one. A _ lonely 
young trapper, making his 
rounds after the blizzard sub- 
sided, came across the pitiful 
mound and found the baby 
in time. It was seventy-five 
miles to the nearest neighbor 
and there was only one thing 
to do. Schmidt, the trapper, 
was hardly more than a boy 
himself but he shouldered his 
little burden and bore it off 
to his cabin, after convincing 
himself of the tragic fate of 
the others. é 

‘Then began an extraordi- 
nary companionship between 
trapper and his snow- 
baby, whom he soon legally 
adopted. Schmidt, the young 
foster father, solved the vexing infant-diet 
problem with the simple formula of meat- 
broth thickened with flour, and young 
Dave flourished exceedingly thereon. For 
his airings the little fellow was lashed 
to the trapper’s sled and taken on the 
rounds of the traps, sometimes for twenty 
miles, camping at night in the snow. 

As the years went by, Father Schmidt 
began to feel the responsibility of training 
his boy to take some day a man’s part in 
the outside world. And so Dave began 

to prepare for college. With books that 

they ordered from the states and 
tramped one hundred and fifty-five 
miles to collect, Dave puzzled out 
mathematics and physics and other 
high school subjects without help 
except such as the trapper could give 
him. In the long winter nights by 
firelight he pursued his studies. Last 
summer for the first time he left the 
wilderness and walked and worked his 
way to the University of California. 

While carrying on full university work 

he is earning his way and makinga 

fine record in Engineering. 
Francis WILLISTON Burks. 


U Uv 


UGHSON is an_ inconspicuous 

town in the vast central valley 
of California, but the educational 
influence of Miss Bernice Wood ex- 
tends far beyond the town limits. 
She is an important factor in the 
Valley’s development of human ma- 
terial, her specialty being the quickest 
possible transformation of foreign- 
speaking aliens to American citizens 
in principles, customs and language. 
She has a class five nights a week in 
the high school building and several 
day classes in home centers for women 
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zard in outlying districts. In the evening class are people 
orth. of Portuguese, Italian, Mexican, Japanese, German, 
alto- Swiss and Swedish birth. Her English text book, 
this prepared by herself, includes lessons on county, 
ince. state and national governments, groceries, dry- 


in- goods, drugs, diseases and their cure, sanitation and 


hope prevention of infection and epidemics. Instead of 
ther, teaching terms of city life she uses words connected 
ther, with housekeeping, dairy, vineyard, orchard, rail- 
daby road and machinery. She conducts a “bank” where 
yuter every evening student learns the processes of crop 
com- marketing, loans, contracts, leases and mortgages. 


the The president of the student body is young Morris 


1 the Vasconcelles, a Portuguese, who two years ago could 
not read or write in any language. His English 1s 

rents now excellent and he writes with creditable com- 
park position, spelling and punctuation. He ownsa ranch 
was and also operates rented land. When he married one 

nely of the pupils he followed Miss Wood’s advice in the 


his matter of house furnishings, spending therefor the 











sub- money decreed by his people’s custom for the bride’s 
itiful trousseau. The bride made her wedding-dress of 
baby organdie at home with Miss Wood’s help and moved 
hive into a furnished house instead of wearing the cus- 
hbor tomary lace and feathers and living in bare rooms. 
hing “We are all friends in our school,” says Miss 
pper, Wood, “saint and sinner alike, even the boy who is 
boy facing a prison charge, although we do not lionize 
d his | or make a martyr of him.” 
it off The devotion of her eighty-seven pupils is evi- 
reing denced in winter by many coming long distances 
te of through storms. One boy rode through blinding 
, sleet last winter five miles on horseback without 
ordi- saddle or overcoat. 
ween Miss Wood’s service is exceptional in that she gives 
now- all her personal leisure to her “job.” She bought a 
gally house to use as a social center and is paying for it 
oung by instalments. She is counselor on all family, social 
-diet and financial problems, visits the sick and saves 
neat- lives by ploughing her roadster many miles in all 
oung weathers to render first aid. 
For “Tl realize,” she says, “that few can give as much 
ished time as myself to making aliens into citizens, but 
1 the each should do something. Building up their home 
renty life helps to protect our own homes. When we sniff 
the air about the Italians in a hall or on a street-car 
midt let us remember the garlic Dante ate. I would rather 
ning bring foreigners into contact with, and a correct Mrs. Jennie Houson's interest in wedding bells is both motherly and 
irt in understanding of, the ideals of our country than to mercenary. How come? Well, you can see for yourself that she is 
regan hold the highest elective position in the land. But ieee ee ; <n ae heel at 
s that we must afhliate with them. My pupils see me swat RE ga ee Se, 
and a fly and learn the reason; see me paint my floor and rained s family-—ty her own saethed of gresseving senngs 
y-hive clean my yard, and let me help them clean their blossoms shipped for weddings all over the U. 5. A. 
out houses. Many of them have an instinc- 
other tive appreciation of the beautiful. They made a mental survey of the situation. else to bring the sprays to her home where 
help should be given their chance.” Here she was surrounded by orange she cleans them, removing superfluous 
give Louise F. SHIELDs. groves. Scattered all over the United leaves and any blossoms that are not 
rs by wy States in cities and villages and on the perfect. ‘hen they are dipped in a solu- 
Last farms were brides facing the problem of tion, dried and dipped again in another 
't the EDDING bells still have a charm finding real orange blossoms for the wed- one. They are packed expertly in 
d his for Mrs. Jennie Houson of South ding day. California florists always had boxes, the greatest care being taken lest 
yrnia. Pasadena, California. Whetherthe chimes many orders from distant states but had they crack. Sometimes at the height of 
work ring out in the sunny Golden State, the the greatest difficulty in delivering them the busy season Mrs. Houson’s income 
ing a parched sands of Arizona or in snowy New fresh and perfect. All these facts Mrs. averages fifty dollars a day. 
York or Canada, she can always be de- Houson took into consideration and then She tells of a customer of early days 
KS. pended on to furnish the flower of flowers she set about experimenting in her own who drove down from San Francisco to 
for wedding days—the fragrant orange kitchen. She found a method which suc- buy the flowers for his daughter’s wedding 
lossom—without the aid of ice. ceeded very well and for some time sup- bouquet. He had a romantic idea that he 
"uous How does she do it? She will tell you ported herself and her family very com- wished to pick them himself. When he 
ralley all but the inmost secret of the preserva- fortably from the proceeds of her work. came back with them Mrs. Houson found 
ional tives or solutions in which she dips the But she continued to experiment at home them too defective. By some means un- 
d ex- blossoms before shipping them to far until at last she had perfected her secret. known to him she substituted perfect 
mits. distant brides. Those early days were strenuous ones. blooms and saved her business reputation. 
| the _ Twenty-seven years ago she began try- Mrs. Houson would be up at four o’clock We all know that every one bears more 
ma- ing to find something that would keep in the morning, walk two miles to the or less the marks of his occupation about 
ckest these fragile blooms fresh and dainty un- groves, select her sprays, bring them to him. Mrs. Houson is no argument to the 
eign- til they had arrived at their journey’s her kitchen, put them through the pre- contrary. Youthful hope for the future, 
zens end, for she had found herself suddenly serving process and take them onthe car motherly kindness and love for young 
uage. confronted with the task of earning the to Los Angeles in time for the noon train. people surround her, as the fragrance 
ek in living for herself and her family. Work Today she sometimes drives out in her of the orange groves surrounds the bridal 
veral outside the home did not appeal to her, car to the groves and looks the “crop” bouquets she sends to waiting brides. 
omen so she put on her thinking-cap, and over, but as a rule she sends some one EvizABETH DEUEL. 
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TALES OF THE OLD WEST 





The Prison Break at Carson 


HE break of September 17, 1871, 

at the Nevada State Prison, near 

Carson, when of the seventy-two 

prisoners more than half were 
involved in the delivery plot and 
twenty-nine actually got away, was one 
of the most serious in the annals of pen- 
ology in the United States. 

Lieutenant Governor Frank Denver 
was ex-officio warden. Some legislator 
of an economical turn, worried over the 
fact that the lieutenant governor of the 
state had nothing to do but preside over 
the sessions of the legislature once in every 
two years, had introduced and secured the 
passage of a bill putting the administra- 
tion of the state prison on the shoulders 
of that official, and thus it happened that 
a man temperamentally unfitted for the 
task was assigned to such an office. 

Denver was a sociable and convivial 
soul, and the gloomy job of State jailer 
did not appeal to him. Some of his sub- 
ordinates were treacherous and others lax, 
and discipline became a by-word. Gover- 
nor Bradley, familiarly known as “‘Broad- 
horns,’’ was aware of the state of affairs 
and would have liked to interfere, but 
Denver held his position by virtue of 
legislative enactment and resented inter- 
and, as long as nothing untoward 
the Governor could take no 


ference; 
occurred, 
action. 

\ny prison where such conditions pre- 
vail is hike a powder magazine. The man 
to touch a match to it was found in the 
person of Frank Clifford, a_horsethief 
who had recently been sent up from White 
Pine for a ten-year term. Under his direc- 
tion fellow convicts had been at work for 
weeks gathering exact information as to 
the lay of the buildings and the official 
routine, collecting scraps of iron to be 
made into knives and slung-shots and 
accumulating bottles which were also to 
be used as weapons. It has been asserted 
that the conspirators were in touch with 
outsiders, men of means and influence, 
and that at least one of the higher officials 
of the prison had been corrupted. 

For the guards as well as for the prison- 
ers Sunday was a day of rest. The con- 
victs were locked in the western cell- 
room, free from the direct supervision of 
the few guards that were supposed to be 
on duty. The other guards were in 
Carson mostly, a very few electing to 
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remain in the vicinity of the prison. On 
two Sundays previous to the break, the 
prisoners had availed themselves of this 
opportunity to cut through the ceiling 
of the cell-room into the loft and thence 
through the wall into the adjoining build- 
ing on the east. 

At six o’clock in the evening of Sunday, 
September 17, Volney E. Rollins, c captain 
of the guard, entered the western wing 
for the purpose of locking the convicts 
into their respective cell-rooms for the 
night. As he stepped inside the door two 
convicts struck him almost simultaneous- 
ly, one on the top of the head with a 
bottle, cutting a long gash, and the other 
with a slung-shot over the left eye. As 
Rollins fell, bleeding but still conscious, 
half a dozen convicts closed in to finish 
him with knives, when a man named 
Hurley picked him up and threw him into 
an adjoining cell, thus saving his life. 


A Devious Route 


In the meantime a number of convicts 
had crept through the opening and pro- 
ceeded to the adjoining loft, sixty feet 
distant, whence they made their way into 
the quarters of the deputy warden who 
immediately disappeared and was not 
heard from again until the break was all 
over. Here they were joined by the con- 
victs who had disposed of Captain Rollins. 

The united gangs quickly emerged upon 
the roof of the prison kitchen, a one-story 
structure, and found themselves looking 
in upon the warden’s quarters, located in 
the second story of the adjoining building. 
They passed through the windows into the 
living-room, which was at the time de- 
serted, the warden family with a few guests 
being at dinner in an apartment across 
the hallway on the same floor. A staircase 
leading from this hallway ran down to 
the front entrance of the prison building, 
and at the left side of this entrance was 
the doorway of the guard-room, where the 
guards’ rifles, revolvers and ammunition 
were stored. This was the present objec- 
tive of the escaping convicts. 

By now the noise made by the escaping 
convicts had reached Warden Denver’s 





ears. As the prisoners opened the door 

leading from the living-room to the 

hallway, he appeared in the doorway 

of the ‘dining- -room, directly opposite, 

revolver in hand. He instantly fired 
at Clifford, the bullet taking effect in the 
convict’s abdomen and temporarily dis- 
abled the leader of the break, but the other 
prisoners surged in upon the warden, 
striking him with slung-shot and chisel. 
As he fell to the floor the convicts eagerly 
closed in to secure his revolver. 

He had been followed from the dining- 
room by his waiter, Bob Deadman, a life- 
termer and a trusty. Seeing what was 
on foot, Deadman stepped back into the 
dining-room and armed himself with a 
heavy chair. As the convicts stooped 
over the warden, he threw himself upon 
them with a fury almost maniacal. He 
knocked down five, one of whom, stand- 
ing with his back to the guard-rail above 
the stair-case, was precipitated headlong 
to the floor below. Eventually Dead- 
man, too, succumbed to force of numbers 
and was left senseless and apparently dead 
on the hallway floor. His brave interven- 
tion had unquestionably saved the war- 
den’s life. 

Desperately wounded as he was, Clif 
ford led his comrades down the stairs. 
A barred hole in the door revealed the 
interior of the guard-room, with the turn- 
key seated in a chair about the center of 
the room. Clifford got the drop on him 
with Denver’s revolver and ordered him 
to open the door. A moment later the 
prisoners hz ad forced the armory lock 


and coer of the ‘guards. The main 
entrance of the prison lay open, and 
nothing apparently stood between them 
and freedom. 

But as they appeared in the ee 
they were confronted by Guard F. 
Isaacs, who, standing at a distance 2 a 
few feet, opened fire on the convicts. 
Retreating to the shelter of the guard- 
room, they returned the fire through the 
windows. A ball broke Isaacs’ right knee, 
but he continued to fire until a bullet in 
the hip brought him to the ground, 1 
flicting a wound which ultimately prov a 
mortal. The convicts seized his revolver, 
but, admiring his courage, refrained from 
injuring him further. 

In the meantime Guard John Newhouse 
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had rushed in, firing at close range, and 
dangerously wounding convict Parsons, 
one of the leaders in the break. The next 
instant two bullets, one in the back and 
another on the head, put Newhouse out 
of commission. Guard Perasich, who had 
found himself unarmed, rushed into the 
Warm Springs Hotel adjoining the prison 
on the west and procured a weapon. 
With this he opened fire, wounding three 
convicts, but as he was firing the fourth 
shot he fell helpless with a bullet in the 
hip. Matt Pixley, one of the proprietors 
of the hotel, who had followed Perasich 


The Prison Break at Carson: 


into the fight, ran up the walk in front of 
the prison to a point directly in front of 
the guard-room window, but before he 
had time to use his revolver a prisoner from 
inside fired through the window. The 
bullet struck Pixley beneath the left eye 
and passed through his head. He fell 
dead on the spot, his blood welling out 
upon the sandstone pavement. More 
than fifty years have passed but that dark 
stain still remains in the sandstone block, 
undeleted by the tread of the thousands 
who have since passed over it. 

During the confusion Warden Denver’s 
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terrified little daughter found her way 
into the front yard and ran into the range 
of fire as if to shield the brave Isaacs. 
A French prisoner, employed about the 
guard-room, rushed forward and bore her 
away, leaving the agonized mother in 
doubt as to the child’s fate. One of Mrs. 
Denver’s guests, a young woman impelled 
by feminine devotion, had followed the 
child only to flutter in bewilderment 
about the bloody spot in front of the 
window with the belching guns. The 
Frenchman also rescued her. 
(Continued on page 64) 








*Simoon City,” a seventeen-year-old community of British Columbia, has the unique distinction of being the wettest town in 


North America—above and below water level 


North America's Wettest City 


wie IMOON CITY,” British Colum- 
bia, 1s probably the wettest place 
in North America. On “boat 
nights,” after the weekly boat 
from the outside world has departed, 
half the inhabitants of the city spend the 
rest of the night re scuing the other half 
who have fallen off the city limits. 

Simoon is Canada’s only floating city. 
It lies in the waters of the Pacific ocean, 
moored to a cliff heavily clothed with fir 
and cedar, in a region marked by great 
inlets, channels and bays, and inhabited 
by scattered “hand-loggers.”” The moun- 
tains of this remote and rugged coast rise 
sharply from the sea, seldom offe ring suit- 
able sites for buildings, and since the 
hand-loggers are mostly single men and 
move about a great deal, a cabin on shore 
is undesirable anyway. It was this con- 
dition that caused the founding of Simoon 
City seventeen years ago. 

The individual loggers, working on the 
steep slopes where regular logging com- 
panies can not afford to operate, build 
themselves traveling homes of cedar 
shakes on log rafts, and tow them behind 
their gas boats whenever it is desirable to 
move to a new location. Seventeen years 
ago one of the loggers saw an opportunity 
for trade in this storeless land of vagabond 
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homes, so he built a store on a cedar log 
raft and hung out his sign in the lee of a 
cliff in sheltered Simoon Sound. From the 
first he flourished, and is still doing so. 

As time went on other rafts mcored 
beside the store, until today Simoon City 
has eight permanent houses. During 
periods of inactivity in the logging in- 
dustry, the settlement grows to more than 
twice that size, for then the workers come 
chugging in from all directions, towing 
their rafts behind their work boats, to 
tie up alongside, increasing the “‘floating”’ 
population and enlarging the city limits 
at the same time. 

As the settlement grew, flower and 
vegetable gardens were planted in earth- 
filled boxes, tubs, Indian dugouts and 
other old boats, adding much to the home- 
like appearance of the little city. 

Permanent and transient dwellers alike 
seem to live for three things: to eat, to 
drink, to play poker. The poker games 
are almost endless, broken only by the 
hunger or thirst of the players. When a 
man feels hungry, he sits back from the 
game long enough to visit the store 


and buy whatever strikes his fancy; 

courtesy dictates that he open his 

purchases and spread the food for 

all who wish to join him. And 
having the name of the wettest city, 
Simoon has to live up to it. Whisky 
flows freely at all hours; and as has been 
stated, on boat night, the gala evening of 
each week, the celebration reaches its 
height, with the inevitable result that 
many of the inhabitants carelessly wander 
beyond the city limits and have be 
pulled out of the Pacific. 

A rule that has become a tradition is 
that when a man orders liquor by the 
weekly boat and intends to take it away 
from Simoon, he must double his order. 
When the two jugs or bottles arrive from 
“outside,” the owner leaves one jug on the 
landing in plain sight and carries the other 
to his boat and shoves off. 

Simoon City has no boosters’ club, no 
Chamber of Commerce, no city officials, 
and it wants none of them. It is getting 
along in its own way very well, the in- 
habitants think. It does not desire uplift; 
it is safe to say that a professional up- 
lifter appearing in this community on the 
wild shore of British Columbia would find 
himself ejected from the city—forcefully 
and more or less damply. 












They stared at the 
girl with an almost 
hypnotic directness 
and she felt a little 
tremor shoot 
through her 


The Story So Far 


Joan Pride and Quentin 


S. children 


Lloyd had tried to find the gold 
that Joan’s dead grandfather, old 
“co: ”» D.° ° ° 

Sinful” Pride, was said to have buried 


along the beach after the mysterious 
wreck of a Spanish treasure ship. But 
family trouble caused the Lloyds to leave 
“Sandcastle,” the grotesque structure 
built by Quentin’s grandfather on this 
lonely coast, on the day set for exploring 
the South Head cave, and the girl and 
boy playmates were grown before they 
met again. 

After eight years spent at college and 
teaching school, Joan was returning to 
her aunt’s house that was backed against 
the dunes below Sandcastle, when she 
met Quentin on the beach, a gaunt young 
man shattered by war experiences, who 
had come back to Sandcastle until he 
should regain his strength and complete 
his law studies. Once more they felt that 
old camaraderie, and laughed over their 
youthful belief in the existence of the 
treasure. 

Quentin had returned to Sandcastle a 
month before, to find it occupied by a 
ship’s cook named Riddle, a queer char- 
acter whom Quentin mistrusted. Rather 
than try to dislodge Riddle, Quentin en- 
gaged him as cook. 
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A Mystery Romance of the 
Western Sand Dunes 


.” Quentin told 
“He says he stumbled on the old, 
and decided to spend the summer 


“He’s up to something 
Joan. 
place 
there, but there is surely some other 
reason. Your aunt tis afraid of him, and 
she mistrusts me, too. I called on her 
when I first came here to ask after you, 
and, she seemed excited and ordered me 
away. I am both glad and sorry you 
have come back, Joan—if you need help 
you'll come to me won’t you?” 

“Why, what do you fear, Quent? 

“T don’t know, but I feel that something 
is wrong. I can’t explain it. You'll walk 
on the beach sometime?” 

“Of course, every day,” she told him 
and went on alone to her aunt’s home, 
where Miss Pride received her with little 
show of affection. Ada Sterritt, the huge 
servant who had worked for Hetty Pride 
for many years, received the girl with 
what Joan felt to be false heartiness. It 
soon became evident that Hetty Pride 
feared Ada—and Joan recalled what 
Quentin had said. And when, at the 
dinner table, her aunt tried to exact a 
promise that Joi in would not see Quentin 
again, the girl’s refusal caused the older 
woman to fall in a faint. 

At Sandcastle, Quentin was met by 
Riddle, whose white face spoke of terror. 


” 
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“Mr.' Lloyd,’Fsaid the 
cook, glancing fearfully 
about, “there was 
something on the stairs 
—l;heard a creak, then 
a™! brushing, creeping 
sound, I went into the 
hall—and_ there was 
nobody there! The hall 
was empty!” 

Quentin forced a 
laugh, although he had 
a suspicion that Riddle 
was trying to frighten 
him out of the house. 
Yet the man’s white 
face and moist brow 
could not have been 
feigned. When Riddle 
left him alone he 
thought of his helpless- 
ness to shield Joan from 
the nameless menace 
that seemed to hang over this fog-gray 
beach. 

The next morning, when Joan found her 
aunt frantically trying to sweep back the 
sand that had drifted from the big dune 
on to the porch, she suggested that they 
leave this drab place and live in San 
Francisco. Miss Pride rejected the offer 
abruptly, claiming that she would be lost 
without the beach and the sand. So Joan 
went along the strand toward Sandcastle, 
where she encountered Riddle, who tried 


to question her about the rumored 
treasure. 
“I don’t like your guest,” she told 


Quentin later. ‘There is something mys- 
terious about this place. Aunt Hetty 
fears something, and I don’t trust Ada 
Sterritt. But I’m going to stay until | 
find out what’s wrong. Aunt Hetty needs 
me. There may be some truth in that 
story about my grandfather burying 
gold, after all.” 

“Let’s search that cave now, then,” 
said Quentin, half seriously. 

“It’s a go!” she cried, and they crossed 
the beach to South Head. In the cave, 
on a rock shelf, they found a rusted hasp 
of a sea chest and that was all. 

“The money was here!” exclaimed 
Quentin. ‘It has been removed.” 
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\s they parted a little later, Riddle’s 
head raised above the lupines, a thought- 
ful look on his heavy face. 

Returning home, Quentin was told by 
Riddle that the latter knew considerable 
about the rumored treasure. He had been 
told of its existence by a companion who 
had died in the South Seas, and he had 
come to the lonely beach to search for 
it. “I saw you go into the cave,” he told 
Quentin frankly. “I was there ahead of 
you, and didn’t find anything. But the 
treasure is here some place. Why don’t 
you play up that Pride girl and work the 
secret out of her?” 

“Damn your sneaking soul, Riddle!” 
cried Quentin, leaping angrily to his feet. 
“I'll give you a half hour to get out of 
this house, and off this beach!” 

“Who’s going to put me out?” demand- 
ed Riddle with a sneer. 

Quentin snatched a pistol from the 
table drawer. “Get your things together! 
he threatened. Riddle departed within 
the half hour. 

With the fall of darkness a_ bullet 
rashed through the window and passed 
within a foot of Quentin’s head. Alarmed 
and puzzled, he bolted the doors and 
went to bed. 

\t two o’clock he was awakened by a 
sharp creak on the stairs. Grasping his 
weapon, he crept into the upper hall. 
He pictured the intruder standing silently 
m the black stairs. He crept slowly down, 
and was mystified to reach the bottom 
without encountering anything, for the 
stairs were too narrow to permit of a 
passage in the dark. As he stood un- 
decided, he heard on the stairs he knew 
to be empty the creeping, brushing sound 
Riddle had spoker. of hearing. But before 
he could move a terrifying shriek rose 
out of the blackness, a prolonged note of 
anguish that filled Quentin with unreason- 
ing terror. 

He forced himself to lunge forward in 
the darkness and grasp at the spot before 
him from where the hideous shriek had 
seemed to come. ‘There was a terrific 
crash pierced by the sharp shiver of 
broken glass. In the darkness he had 
misjudged his distance and had knocked 
the bronze-based lamp off the newel-post. 


VIll 

ITH the crash of that downfall 

still ringing in his ears, Quentin 

wildly grasped at the darkness 

on either side of him. ‘Turn 

where he would his hands encountered no 
more than empty air and the smooth, 
spindle-shaped balusters of the stair rail. 
His ears strained to catch a sound but the 
far away roar of the sea alone came to 
them. In the house was silence, silence 
so deep it could be felt. Even the brush- 
ing sound was hushed now; alone he stood 
in the thick blackness, his body a mass of 
( flesh, shaking both with the night 
air and a nervous chill. ‘There is no 
menace like the menace of the unknown. 
\fter a moment he roused himself by a 
distinct effort. A light he must have, 
even though it made him a target for 
prowlers in the night. Feeling his way 
fi » the wall, and stepping w arily i in the 
hope that he might not tread on bits of 
broken glass with his bare feet, he reached 
the kitchen. Now he re -eretted the lack 
of foresight which had not included a 
pocket light among his effects. It seemed 


LOOSE 
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an age before his hand located the shelf 
where a small glass-based lamp stood 
together with a box of matches. His 
hair felt as though it were crackling with 
fearful excitement as he scratched the 
match on the wall and touched it to the 
wick. The little flame flickered to bright- 
ness then steadied as the chimney was 
fitted into place, and holding it high, that 
its beams should fall well down the pas- 
sage before him, Quentin made his way 
again to the hall. 

The hall was empty. The shattered 
glass chimney of the lamp and its bronze 
base weltering in a steadily growing pool 
of coal-oil alone struck a note of violence. 
The shadows leaped up the stairs ahead 
of him, a fleeing army. On the second 
landing he paused to fight down the 
silent fit of panic which crept over him. 
What in God’s name was it that brushed 
along a stairway, that screamed horribly, 
yet was not to beseen by honest lamp light? 

There must be some material explana- 
tion, Quentin assured himself, yet he felt 
that his face was as pasty white as Riddle’s 
had been that afternoon when he had first 
heard the Creeping Thing. But the Thing 
had not screamed when Riddle heard it. 
And such a scream! He thrust imagina- 
tion down sternly and returned -to his 
room for his shoes and an overcoat to 
serve as a bathrobe. 

The thought that Riddle might be in 
the house continued to keep him company 
as he made his way down the stairs a 
second time, wincing inwardly at the 
clatter his heels made on the steps. 

His reason had his fancy sternly in 
hand now. Something had gained en- 
trance to the house in some manner. 
Something had been climbing the stairs 
when that first’ sharp creak of the stairs 
had awakened him. He had heard the 
brushing sound after he had gained the 
lower hall, he remembered, and it had 
come from the staircase. But how had he 
managed to pass—it—in the dark. True, 
he had kept close to the wall to guide 
himself, but the stairs were too narrow 
to permit anything to pass without him 
being aware. 

He examined the bolt on the front door. 
It was stoutly barred from the inside as 
he had left it. The boards nailed across 
the kitchen door had not been tampered 
with. The shutters of the windows able 
to be reached from the ground outside 
were intact. ‘The ghostly visitor appar- 
ently had come from within and reason 
unpleasantly intruded the fact that in 
that case it must still be within. Placing 
the lamp where its rays would fall before 
him, Quentin unlocked and tugged open 
the great folding doors that separated the 
library from the old-fashioned parlors. 
Cold stale air flickered the lamp’s flame 
as it rushed from the long closed up rooms. 
The heavy gilt frames of the somber 
pictures gleamed in dull surprise at the 
unaccustomed light and the shadows of 
the prim chairs leaped up the walls as if 
delighted at escaping. Nothing in these 
rooms save the ghosts of Memory and 


Neglect. Quentin closed and locked the 
doors again. A quick glance at the 


kitchen and its pantry leading into the 
hushed gloomy dining-room told him that 
nothing was hidden here. 

He made his way up the stairs to the 
upper hall, one hand firmly gripping the 
butt of his automatic. The used bedrooms 
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were empty, the doors of the other 
chambers did not give as he turned their 
knobs. Nevertheless he examined them 
to make sure that no unknown menace 
lurked in their darkness. At the head of 
the stairs on the third landing a door shut 
off the turrets from the rest of the house. 
Grimly determined to make a night of it 
Quentin unlocked it with a key on his 
ring and ascended the narrow stairs lead- 
ing up from it. The lamp snuffed out 
almost immediately in the draughty dark- 
ness and he made his way by feeling along 
the damp cement walls. A sort of fright- 
ened exasperation was forcing him on 
now, for he could not see his hand before 
his face and wisdom told him how useless 
was such procedure. A gust of wind in 
his face proclaimed that he had reached 
the tower’s top. Lowering clouds blotted 
every vestige of light from the sky, the 
increasing gale wrapped his overcoat 
about his legs. When he returned again 
to the comparatively warm lower ‘hall 
he was satished that no living thing be- 
side himself existed in the house. 

He put the lamp on the empty newel 
post and stood thinking. Silence from 
the black dunes without; silence, ringing 
silence, from the dark empty rooms up- 
stairs. Then a sudden fierce rattling at 
the windows whisked his head round and 
sent his hand flying to the pocket of his 
overcoat where his weapon sagged. But 
it was only the wind which now set up an 
intermittent roar to breathe down the 
chimney and slam the shutter of the 
library window back and forth. 

Impatiently he flung back his crowding 
thoughts and returned to the kitchen, 
boldly making no attempt to muffle his 
footsteps. He brought back a broom and 
swept up the pieces of glass on the floor, 
pushing them carelessly against the mop- 
board. 

After blowing out the light he stood 
listening intently in his own room in the 
dark. ‘The wind had increased in volume 
but between its gusts the silence was so 
deep that he could hear the ticking of the 
clock on the library mantel. The lamp 
and matches were placed on a chair close 
to his hand before he again sought his 
chilled bed. His pistol was placed under 
the pillow. 

He lay there listening to the rattlings 
of the shutters in the rising gale, alert to 
every creak and moan, but assured of the 
natural origin of the noises and soothed 
by the returning warmth of the bed, he 
eventually fell asleep. 

In the morning light he awoke to find 
a windstorm shrieking about Sandcastle. 
Swollen clouds hung over land and ocean. 
As he unlatched the shutters and hooked 
them back a few great raindrops came 
swirling down. South Head was almost 
entirely hidden in a seething mass of 
spray, for the tide was high. The wet 
lupine shrubs shivered stifly in the tear- 
ing gale. 

The depression outside colored the 
man’s spirits. ‘The foreboding of the 
night before had not lessened with day- 
light. In the gray light he prepared his 
breakfast in the chilly kitchen. ‘Trivial 
sounds, accentuated by the intense still- 
ness inside the house had made his nerves 
uncomfortably jumpy. A thump from 
the front room sent his hand flying to his 
pocket, but when he cautiously investi- 
gated he found the wind bellying the 
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window curtains into the room and one 
of his law books fallen to the floor, the 
leaves rustling madly in the draught. 
Quentin slammed the window and grimly 
returned to his neglected breakfast. 

The loneliness of the place increased 
with the day. ‘Times innumerable he 
found himself listening with strained ears 
to hear if anything was creeping down the 
hall. His mind refused to be pinned to 
the routine of study and beat in a circle 
round the happenings of the day before. 

Could it be the money of the Spanish 
ship which was at the root of this mys- 
tery? But, if that was the explanation, 
why should interest center in Sandcastle? 
The absurd place had not been built in 
the wrecker’s time. And what con- 
nection could there possibly be between 
the Spanish gold and an invisible Thing 
which crept and screamed on empty 


staircases? 


UENTIN rose and paced the length of 

the library. Why is it, he asked, pur- 
suing his gloomy thoughts, that we are all 
so alert to the touch of the supernatural. 
Under the placid surface of the normal it 
persistently lurks. A flood of stories he 
had read now poured in on his mind— 


tales of horrible nameless beings and 
loathsome monsters. Man is not inven- 
tive, he told himself; he is imitative. His 


so-called inventions are always distortions 
of the actual. Frantic authors straining 
tortured fancies to describe the inhabi- 
tants of another planet can only distort 
the appearance of that which they have 
already seen. Then, was what we call 

“morbid imaginings” really shreds of 
memory streaming down to us from an 
earlier age when a simple credulity 
linked the visible with the unseen? Was 
there another and inner world which this 


actual world surrounded as a_ hollow 
sphere? A twilight world still swarming 


with trolls and werewolves, with ghosts 
and vampires and the rest of the inhuman 
brood? Could such surroundings as this 
desolate, untamed shore, this wild weather 
and ringing loneliness, produce a com- 
bination which would open a= man’s 
nature to the hell-side and render him 
vulnerable to the attacks of unattached, 
invisible Things which crawled and 
screamed? 

He threw off the morbid mood by an 


almost physical effort and_ resolutely 
drawing a chair to the library table, 
opened his book. But his thoughts, 


balked in one direction, turned to the 
other. The happenings of the night 
before had thrust the treasure to the 
background of his thoughts. Now he ran 
his fingers through his hair and sat for 
long moments with closed eyes, trying to 
imagine a possible hiding place for the 
money. 

He placed no faith in Riddle’s sug- 
gestion that Miss Pride knew of its ex- 
istence. Peculiar though she was, the old 
woman was not a miser. Quentin felt 
that nothing would keep her in this 
narrow cheese-paring life if the means of 
escape lay within her grasp. 

The day wore on in an interminable 
stretch of grayness. In mid-afternoon 
Quentin was stung to action. The con- 
fnement of the house was growing 
unendurable. Ten minutes later, with a 
heavy mackinaw buttoned to his chin and 
a soft hat pulled well down over his ears 
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he stepped from the house. The fury of 
the gale caught him as he moved out of 
the protection of the entrance and almost 
swung him about. Sodden sand covered 
the stones, the yew trees were creaking, 
bent double in the wind, their bare 
twisted branches tossing like witches’ 
arms. 

Away from the meager shelter of the 
hedge the full force of the wind struck 
him, stinging tears to his eyes and half 
choking him with the rush of air. Blink- 
ing away the blinding moisture, Quentin 
searched the nearer dunes for any sight 
of Riddle. He saw nothing of the sailor, 
but it would have been an easy matter 
for him to hide in that land of gullies and 
blowing shrubs. 

He made a labored descent to the 
beach. The rain kad stopped with those 
first few heavy drops. This was a wind 
storm, a gale that blew off the ocean to 
lash the waves to frothing white fury and 
whip the lupines flat to the ground. 
Ragged, yellowish-gray wind clouds 
streamed across the sky. No 
gulls battled their strength 
against the storm; no cloud of 
sand-fleas went skipping from 
his path today; no gophers 
watched warily from their 
holes among the bunch grass; 
allthe merry small life of the 
dunes had sought shelter from 
the angry elements. 

The rough buffeting of the 
wind was welcome after the 
deadening confinement of the 
house. Quentin fought his way 
to the water. The usual border 
of wet sand had entirely dis- 
appeared. The tide was very 
high, the water ran into the 
gullies between the dunes, the 
man was forced to climb the 
hummocks of sand to avoid 
being caught in it. Midway 
of the crescent the shore formed 
here and almost opposite the 
Pride house, hidden by the 
great dune, he gazed in that 
direction, straining for a chance 
glimpse of Joan. As a conse- 
quence he almost stepped on it 
before he saw a man’s body 
lying awash in a trough of 
sand. After the first involun- 
tary start of horror, Quentin 
investigated his grewsome find. 

The man was lying on his 
face. He was apparently in his 
late thirties, short and slight 
and clad in a cheap dark suit 
much worn at sleeve and 
trouser cuff. A dark stain below the left 
shoulder-blade told what his end had 


been. The water washed about him, the 
white foam completely covering him 
with the return of each wave and his 


legs moved with the action of the water 
in a manner at once ludicrous and horrible. 

Exerting all his strength and shivering 
as the icy water washed about his own 
ankles, Quentin managed to turn him 
over until his sightless eyes stared at the 
stormy sky. Something about the ferret- 
like face, the thin treacherous ears lying 
sleekly to the head and the mold of the 
features was strangely familiar. The man 
was a Portuguese, he judged, and he tried 
to place him mentally on one of the neigh- 
boring ranches in the country at his back. 
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The picture was not in harmony, yet the 
odd feeling that he had seen this man 
before persisted to twitch at his memory. 

Quentin straightened up, graver than 
ever with this tragic turn of affairs. 
Murder had been done in the dunes, he 
guessed, and the body brought down here 
and flung in the ocean for concealment. 
Still there was a chance that the man had 
been flung in further up the coast and had 
washed in here with the turn of the tide. 
However it was, there was imperative 
need that he drag the body to higher 
ground for the water was already on the 
turn and a very little suction would serve 
to pull it down the sloping ground. 

Bracing himself he caught the body be- 
neath the arms and put every vestige of 
his strength into the haul. The figure, 
though slight, had the surprising weight 
of the lifeless and this, in addition to the 
waterlogged clothes, made it almost im- 
movable. A few inches were all Quentin 
had gained when he straightened up, dizzy 
and panting with his exertions. 


The waves still washed about the body 
and broke in foam over its chest. Quentin 
gave up the unequal struggle and turn- 
ing away commenced the weary climb up 
the dunes in search of assistance. 

IX 

HOUGH the wind was blowing off the 

ocean, the vagaries of the gale switched 
it about madly until it seemed to roar 
from the four quarters of the globe at 
once. There were times when it took all 
Quentin’s strength to keep his footing in 
the loose sand. More than once he was 
forced to stand still to maintain his bal- 
ance. 

He had turned his steps to Joan's 
house. The woman, Ada Sterritt, pos- 
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sessed the strength of the average man. 
She could help him drag the body to 
safety and then he could notify the au- 
thorities. That meant tramping inland 
to the nearest ranch and taking a team 
to Pescadero where the coroner lived. 

Strange fruit the gray country was 
bringing forth; mystery and fear and now 
murder! 

In sight of the Pride house he stopped, 
suddenly loath to tell of his discovery, 
fearing to have it reach Joan’s ears. Al- 
ready the menacing shadow of this moon 
country lay upon her; this would be add- 
ing one more horror to the burden. Then 
too, deep beneath this he was guiltily 
aware of the selfish fear that this last 
grisly adventure might drive her away. 
Joan’s room he knew, faced the ocean. 
By approaching the house from the rear 
there was the chance that he might find 
Miss Pride alone—or better still, Ada 


Sterritt. Acting on this he plowed a slow 
way round the great dune, finding tempor- 
ary relief from the fierce blast of the wind 
when he passed into the semi-shelter of 
the tattered yew hedge. 

No fence held back the encroaching 
dunes in the rear. Smooth and tawny 
they billowed away to the horizon from 
the very door of the house. The three 
lower steps of the back stairs were already 
uried in sand. The sand which had 
drifted over the rear porch deadened his 
footfalls and all other noise of his ap- 
proach was drowned in the whistling of 
the wind. Passing the kitchen window to 
reach the door he glanced involuntarily 
in. Ada Sterritt’s great form was clumsily 
kneeling on the floor, her eye glued to the 
keyhole of the door leading into the 
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dining-room. The rising wind drowned 
his knock on the door; it was the sudden 
lighting of the dark kitchen, as the outer 
door was opened, which roused the 
woman. She turned with the flash of a 
snake and scrambled heavily to her feet. 
Quentin had her at a disadvantage. There 
was a fraction of a second when her face 
showed a sheepish shame at discovery, 
then the old brazen mask slipped over it 
again. 

She surveyed him, her big red hands 
planted on her hips. 

“Laws, Mr. Lloyd, you did give me a 
turn, walking in that way. Found a cob- 
web in the keyhole. Was looking to see 
if I got it all out or not. What in the land 
o’ Goshen brings you out a day like this?” 

He winced at her booming voice, luckily 
deadened by the rattling of the windows, 
then he motioned to his lips and the 
porch. 





Midway of the crescent shore he almos: stepped on it 
before he saw a man's body awash ina trough of sand 


The woman followed him, her face 
alight with curiosity and holding more 
than a trace of suspicion. On the windy 
porch she regarded him from beneath 
knit brows. ‘Well, what’s on your mind?” 

“There’s a man down there on the 
beach—drowned. I found the body just 
now, half in the water. I tried to drag it 
to higher ground, but I can’t manage 
alone. I’ll have to ask help to get it to a 
safe place before I notify the coroner. 
We mustn’t startle Miss Pride or her 
niece.” 

The prominent light eyes, set in their 
sparse lashes, stared steadily back at him. 
“A man drowned! Laws! Who?” 

“I don’t know. He’s a stranger to me. 
The truth is—” Quentin hesitated. De- 
spite the aggressive masculinity of the 
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woman he hated to state the bald facts. 
“The truth is he’s—been stabbed.” 

The staring eyes did not flinch. 
“Stabbed,jhuh? Who by?” 

Quentin felt irritation at the question. 
“How should I know? I found the body 
on the beach just a few minutes ago. If 
I could have managed alone I wouldn’t 
have bothered you.” 

“Where’s that sailor that’s stoppin’ 
up there with you?” She jerked a thumb 
in the direction of Sandcastle. 

“He’s gone. Left yesterday. We had 
a little disagreement and | told him to get 
out. If he’d been here I wouldn’t have 
asked your help.” 

“Oh-h! you had a little disagreement?” 
There was a lively curiosity in her voice, 
the shallow blue eyes clung to his face 
as if striving to wring something still 
further from his expression. 


OMETHING in her tone 

and look made Quentin 
vaguely uncomfortable. Now, 
as always, he had difficulty in 
holding on to his temper in the 
presence of the woman. “If 
we don’t hurry Miss Pride 
will come out,” he reminded 
her impatiently. 

“All right, we’ll beat it.” 
She led the way down the 
steps, impervious to the chill 
of the wind, her faded cotton 
skirts whipping out to show 
the outline of her muscular 
calves, the hair straining loose 
from the little onion knot into 
which she had wadded it. 
Quentin found it difficult to 
keep up with her flat footprints 
in the sand. The storm was 
increasing in fury. Even the 
stoical woman stopped = at 
times to meet its onslaught, 
before pressing on again, head 
bent, skirts flapping. 

When they reached the 
dunes that edged the ocean, 
the man took the lead, fighting 
his way toward the sandy 
trough where the body lay. 
When he finally topped the 
last hummock he stopped 
short, staring with an almost 
stupid astonishment. The dead 
man was gone. 

“Well, what’s the ticket?” 
Ada Sterritt’s big voice boomed 
above the rush of wind. 

Quentin slowly turned his 
gaze from the flat welter of 
foam to her face. “It’s gone. Washed 
out, I guess. I wasn’t able to drag it 
far enough up the dune. The waves 
were washing right about it, its been 
sucked back. Wait—there’s just a 
chance—” ‘Through windlashed eyes he 
squinted about the blowing dunes. 

But there was no doubt that he had 
returned to the same place. The trampled 
sand proved that. 

“The tide’s higher and there’s a strong 
undertow right here. It’s been drawn into 
the waves again; I was afraid of that.” 

An unexpected white flash of the 
woman’s teeth. “Say, Mr. Lloyd, which 
way was you shovin’ that body?” 

“What do you mean?” The steely 
glance of his eyes appeared for a wonder 
to penetrate her thick hide. “Oh, I was 
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only foolin’.”” She stood studying him with 
a peculiar expression. “This sailor an’ 
you quarreled, you say!” 

Quentin knit his brows. Resentful of 
the question, yet unable to voice that re- 
sentment, he amended quietly, “We dis- 
agreed, yes. I told him to get away from 
Sandcastle. He left yesterday. Why do 
you ask?” 

“Oh—jus’ to be askin’, I s’pose. So he’s 
gone away. Looks like you was just 
bound to have a visitor, doesn’t it? He 
goes away one day—so you said—an’ the 
very next day you find this other man 
here stabbed, an’ when we look for him 
he isn’t here. Different lookin’ man than 
this sailor fellow, eh?” 

Still the hard white smile, but above 
the pale blue eyes stared blankly. An 
amazing revelation dawned upon Quen- 
tin’s mind. This woman was threatening 
him. ‘Lo her a disagreement meant a 
violent quarrel, during which she sus- 
pected him of killing Riddle, then of 
seeking to establish this clumsy alibi 
lest some one had seen him bending over 
the body of the supposed sailor. 


E felt a desire to break into an angry 
laugh. The thing was so manifestly 
absurd. Butif Riddle was not to be found, 
if the man was already sucked into the 
quagmire of the underworld from which 
he had emerged, it would be this woman’s 
word against his. “Just what are you 
driving at?” he said with suppressed fury. 
The woman cringed and her mush- 
room mastery shriveled. ‘Oh, nothin’, 
only that it’s funny we can’t find no 
trace of him. Still the water 7s powerful 
strong in a place like this here an’ I s’pose 
it could of carried it back.” Adroitly she 
had backed from her position and left 
the burden of favor upon him. 

As graciously as possible, he spoke. 
“T’m sorry now that I disturbed you and 
brought you out in this gale, but at the 
time it seemed the only thing to do.” 

“Oh, sure, I understand, Mr. Lloyd.” 
She rebounded to confidence again from 
the mildness of his tone. “Don’t you go 
to worryin’ about this; I won’t let Miss 
Pride know, or Joan. Like you say, it'd 
bother ’em. You’ll find I’m one that can 
keep my face shut in more languages ’n 
one.” Again the broad grin which did 
not touch the hard eyes. She was watch- 
ing him keenly, ready to retreat from her 
familiar stand at the first shadowing of 
his face. 

He felt that the woman was well aware 
of his dislike and that it tickled her sense 
of humor immensely to harp on the gall- 
ing bond between them. 

\ dangerous woman, he reflected as he 
watched her great square bulk boring its 
way into the heart of the gale. He shared 
Joan’s wonder that Miss Pride should re- 
tain the unpleasant creature. 

The disappearance of the body did not 
puzzle him. The beach shelved abruptly, 
the water was deep. But who was this 
murdered stranger and who his murderer! 
Above all, why did that narrow dark face 


haunt him with a disturbing sense of 


familiarity? . 

Doubtless, if the truth were known, this 
was the result of some private feud in one 
of the little villages to the north or south, 
the murdered man was perhaps the victim 
of some gambling dispute or a lovers’ 
quarrel. The man might have been killed 
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many miles away, thrown in the water 
to hide the crime and had made this 
lonely beach a port of call on its way to 
eternity. That was it—that must be it. 
And as for his semi-recognition of the 
man, doubtless that was imagination 
based on racial characteristics. 

Against the cloud-streaked sky, Sand- 
castle loomed in its alien display of tur- 
rets and parapets. It was lke a castle 
seen in a nightmare. Over it was flung 
the same mantle of desolation which clung 
about the ill-fated House of Usher, but 
where that had spoken of the decay of 
death, Sandcastle seemed to hold some 
malignant and fantastic form of life, some 
evil and poisonous presence secreted in its 
silent rooms and echoing halls. Quentin 
found himself sending up stealthy glances 
at the boarded windows, seeking to sur- 
prise watchful eyes upon him. On the 
driveway he walked lightly, that he might 
not grit the sand on the wet flags. 

The white plaster statues rose like 
dlapidated ghosts out of the tangle of 
weeds and gorse bushes and their very 
familiarity served to increase the desola- 
tion of the place. ‘The Apollo still smirked 
beneath the grime of years, Pan had a 
rakish growth of mold on cheek and jowl 
giving him a dissipated and unshaven ap- 
pearance. Helen hid the face that 
launched a thousand ships in the prickly 
embrace of a clump of dried thistles that 
rattled together eerily in the wind. They 
spoke of the night of his father’s tragic 
death. They spoke of something else as 


well. Out of the mist of years grew a 
narrow dark face, a ferret-like face. Of 
course the murdered man’s face had 


looked familiar! He had been one of the 
under-gardeners of Sandcastle in the days 
before its fall! Quentin remembered now; 
he was not a native of the coast about 
here. He had been engaged in San Fran- 
cisco before the family moved down for 
the summer. Along with the other 
servants he had been dismissed on that 
tragic night. Probably he had elected to 
remain here near the beach on one of the 
artichoke farms instead of returning again 
to the City. Quentin resolved to tell the 
coroner about the incident at the first 
opportunity, but just at present he was 
glad to escape the publicity this would 
mean. 

As he fitted the key into the lock of the 
great double doors with the portcullis 
of iron rusting above, he paused to fling 
a glance over his shoulder. 

The dune country was still in the grip 
of the storm-king. The wind tore at the 
enarled branches of the hedge, snapping 
the bare old limbs cruelly. Lupine and 
gorse danced madly. Nightfall was bring- 
ing no relief to the tortured country. 
Great combers formed far out to rush in 
with gathering force and hurl themselves 
madly into the lap of the dunes. Long 
rolls of yellow froth beaten to a gelatine- 
like substance by the action of air and 
water were sent tearing over the sand in 
mad glee by the gale. Out here all was in 
wildest turmoil, eye-wearying, unrestful; 
within lay gray-laden silence and the ever- 
growing menace of mystery. 

The wind died in a fit of freakish silence; 
there was a moment when the voice of 
the sea came deep-toned as a bell to his 
ear. It seemed to be growing, to be gath- 
ering force, to be leaping at him in a 
solemn shout of warning. It was im- 
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perious, clamorous, mounting ever higher 
and higher, with something shrill-edged 
like terror in the roar that rang thunder- 
ingly through his head. 

The next moment the gale recom- 
menced with a shriek about the crazy 
angles of Sandcastle, and carried along 
by the bluster of its attack, Quentin 
turned the key and entered the house. 

XxX 

NTO the Pride house the depression of 

the storm had crept in a cold gray light 
which left one chilled mentally as well as 
physically. A small fire of driftwood had 
been lighted late in the afternoon in the 
little black iron grate of the dining-room. 
‘The lamp, in its iron hoop above the table, 
swayed slightly with each fierce blast of 
the wind and the plates standing on edge 
on the dark red plate rail clicked against 
each other. 

Joan’s geranium-colored sweater-coat 
was the only bright touch of color in the 
dark room. She was busy polishing the 
silver, heavy family pieces which had 
grown black in their flannel coverings 
through years of neglect. Miss Pride sat 
at the south window in a carpet-seated 
rocker whose gait was confined to a 
discreet swaying by blocks of wood. She 
appeared engrossed by the contents of a 
brown wicker mending-basket in her lap 
but each blast of the wind drew her eyes, 
as though by magnetic force, to the dunes 
and the blowing sand. At such times she 
drew her crocheted shawl closer about her 
shoulders as if the gale had pierced the 
walls to blow chilly upon her. 

For a time Joan had kept alive a de- 
terminedly cheerful conversation, dis- 
couraged little by little by the mono- 
syllabic replies of her aunt. Joan’s eyes 
now showed that her thoughts were far 
from the common places on her lips. Ever 
since the discovery of the broken hasp in 
South Cave the girl’s mind had constantly 
hovered over the thoughts of the treasure. 
The night before she had made a half- 
hearted attempt to lead the conversation 
round to her grandfather, but Miss Pride 
had been non-communicative and after 
the meal, pleading a headache, she had 
gone directly to her room, blocking any 
further inquiries. She had appeared late 
the next morning and her curious eyes 
were circled with dark lines of fatigue and 
mental strain. She seemed a woman bear- 
ing a burden too heavy for her thin back. 
Her movements were accentuated with a 
sort of nervous energy, trotting up and 
down the halls with broom and duster, 
beating pillows, airing bedclothes, doing 
tasks queerly suited to this stormy day; 
her lips tightly compressed, her little red 
knob of nose still redder with the chill 
underlying the gale. Fiercely she tackled 
work far beyond her strength, as if find- 
ing a certain relief in doing safe and 
commonplace tasks. 

Late in the afternoon she had entered 
the dining-room with the mending basket 
and had advanced to the rocker before 
she noticed Joan seated at the table. 

There was a moment of hesitation on 
the older woman’s part; she poised briefly 
as if about to turn and flee, then she ad- 
vanced reluctantly to the chair and seated 
herself with a stealthy glance at the brown 
head across the room. Miss Pride’s eternal 
business now took on new coloring. Joan 
comprehended, with astonishment, that 
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her aunt was seeking to avoid her. The 
conversation dwindled away for lack of 
nourishment. Long periods of silence had 
fallen on the gray room broken only by 
the regular onslaughts of the wind and the 
unexpected crackle now and then of the 
fire. Joan’s lips were suddenly compressed 
determinedly; then she broke the silence 
with her low pleasant voice, her watchful 
eves on her aunt’s face. 

“Auntie, I’ve been thinking over some 
of the queer stories I’ve heard of my 
grandfather. Stories of the 
Spanish ship that went ashore 
on South Head. That was true 

that story of the wreck, 
wasn’t it?” 

“There’s been a lot of non- 
sense talked about your grand- 
father, Joan.” Miss Pride’s 
tone was severe. 

“Well, of course, Auntie, I 
know he was your father, and 
all that, but after all we’re not 
responsible for the sins of our 
parents, you know, and—well, 
where there’s so much smoke 
there must be some fire. I re- 
member old Portuguese Maria- 
you remember her, I’m sure 
she used to talk of it when I was 
a little girl, She said that she 
remembered seeing Grandfather 
Pride and another man carrying 
a big chest of gold pieces along 
the beach the night the Spanish 
ship was wrecked.” 

_“A nice way to carry on, Joan. 
Talking your grandfather over 
with a Portugee! You ought 
to’ve been ashamed!” 

“It wasn’t Grandfather Pride 
who interested me, Auntie. It 
was the treasure.”’ 

_ She watched her aunt closely. 

The woman bit off a thread and 
attempted to pass it through 
the eye of a needle. The hand 
which held it trembled. 

“Aunt Hetty, what became 
of the money from the Spanish 
ship? The money that was to be 
the soldiers’ pay?” The girl 
asked the question directly, her 
bright brown gaze on the woman 
near the window. 

A fierce gust swooped down 
upon the house and her aunt 
waited until the rattling of the 


windows ceased before = she 
replied. 
“Old Maria was rambling, 


likely. A poor loon of a creature 
she was, Joan. More fool you 
for believing one mite of what 
she said. ‘The ship went down 
off of South Head an’ the money 
went down with her, I suppose. 
Lord, how could I know any- 
thing when I wasn’t even born then?” 

“But grandfather might have left some 
word—”’ 

“Money, money, money! Good Lord, 
how should I know where it was? At the 
bottom of the ocean where God sent it, 
I guess, and good riddance!” Her voice 
broke hysterically as it had on the night 
when she had so warmly defended Ada 
Sterritt to her niece. 

Joan quickly spoke in a soothing tone. 

didn’t mean to excite you, Auntie 


Moon Country: 


dear,” she was beginning but her words 
were checked by the sudden and dis- 
concerting stare of Miss Pride’s queer 
eyes. 

“Excited! Who says ’mexcited? What 
silly notions you do get, Joan! I’m not a 
child to be wrapped in cottonwool, only 
you do talk so foolish, Joan, about wrecks 
and money!” She compressed her thin 


lips and set up an agitated rocking, much 
to the detriment of the stocking she was 
darning. 





Quentin had her at a disadvantage; then the old brazen 


mask slipped over her face 


Joan crossed to her aunt’s side and seat- 
ing herself on a hassock she clasped her 
hands about her knees and looked up in 
the other woman’s half-averted face. 

“Aunt Hetty, do you know what I 
think? I think that money was taken 
from the wrecked ship by my grandfather 
and hidden somewhere on this beach.” 

“Oh, Land, Joan, don’t hector me so! 
We’ve always been as poor as church 
mice. You don’t need me to tell you what 
a struggle it’s been! Do you suppose I’d 
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’ve let you work your way along the way 
you've had to do if it had been possible 
for me to make it a mite easier for you?” 

It was the nearest to affection Miss 
Pride had come for a long time and the 
impulsive heart of the girl flooded with 
sudden gratitude. She laid her warm 
young hand over the wrinkled one. 
“Dearest, I know you wouldn’t have!” 

Miss Pride drew her hand away, ir- 
ritated. “Then why talk so ridiculous? 
Land, Joan, you harp on that Spanish 
gold like a doodlewit!’ Her 
strange eyes went past the girl 
as though to address some one 
unseen standing at her elbow. 
“T think the whole world’s crazy 
over treasure! Asif J knew any- 


thing! The ship sunk, I tell 
you; sunk and there’s an end 
on’t. If there’s any money it’s 


down in the bottom of the ocean 
go down an’ get it, that’s the 
only way I can help you to it! 
God knows I’ve never seen any 
of it round here! And I’m 
tired of being hectored so!”’ 

Her eyes were defiantly 
bright. Her needle flew in and 
out of the stocking regardless 
of direction. 

Joan’s astonished voice broke 
out: “Why Aunt Hetty, | 
meant no harm!” 

Those level brown eyes seemed 
to recall the woman to herself. 


She drew a long quivering 
breath. Her shriveled throat 


worked convulsively and the far 
gaze came back to focus on the 
girl. When she spoke her tone 
was calm and she prefaced it 
with a nervous little laugh. 

“I do declare, Joan, you got 
me all riled up. I didn’t mean 
to fly off the handle like that, 
but it’s so silly, all this harping 
on treasure!” 

‘Aunt Hetty, Ive never 
harped on treasure before. Is 
some one else bothering you? 
Is—Ada?”’ 

After the low question the 
room was abnormally still with 
the hushing of the wind. The 
clock alone broke the gray 
silence. The girl felt a tremor 
pass through the spare form 
beside her. The older woman’s 
face muscles twitched. Her 
voice was cautiously low and 
flat. 

“Ada bothering me? How 
ridiculous you talk, Joan. Good 
Land, what ever put such an 
idea into your head?” But the 
uncontrollable, sidelong glance 
she shot at the kitchen door 
spoke more eloquently to the 
girl than an eloquent denial would have 
done. 

Again the firm young hands forced the 
fluttering ones into her lap and the brown 
eyes caught and held the shifting agate 
eyes. 

“Auntie dear, tell me what is worrying 
you and let me help. I know there’s 
sumething and there’s nothing I wouldn’t 
do to make you happier.” 

Again the ticking of the clock. The girl 
scarcely dared to breathe. She sensed a 
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The storm was increasing in fury. 


confession trembling on those thin lips, 
felt that she was about to reach firm 
footing in this morass of gray mystery. 
The agate eyes were fastened upon hers 
with unwonted directness. All her young 
will went out to hold them, to keep them 
from wandering away again to the ever- 
present spector which seemed to dwell be- 
hind her. 

“Joan—Oh, Joan The thin face 
was convulsed, puckered like a child’s 
about to cry. The next moment she had 
stiffened and snatched her hands from the 
girl’s grip to fumble uncertainly in her 
work basket. 

With .a shriek the wind had recom- 

menced, and as if ushered in with the burst 
of rattling from the windows, the big 
form of Ada Sterritt stood framed in the 
kitchen door. She held an armful of wood 
and her hard white smile flashed across 
the room at her mistress. 
’ “Need more fire in here, don’t you!” 
She crossed the room, set down her burden 
then shook down the ashes with a great 
rattling of the grate. “Storm’s gettin’ 
worse ’stead of better.”” She raised her 
voice to boom over the clamor she was 
making. ‘Blown away half the beach, | 
guess. The sand’s a foot deep on the 
porch. I had to stuff paper in the window 
cracks to keep it from pourin’ into the 
kitchen. At this rate the big dune’ll 
be in the house by nightfall!” 

Beside her Joan heard a queer little 
sound as if a heavy hand had forced the 
air from her aunt’s lungs. The next mo- 
ment Miss Pride’s face had fallen again 
into its determined little wrinkles. Though 
the hand that held the basket trembled, 
she spoke with a nervous briskness. 

“Yes, yes, you’re right, Ada. It’s the 


Even the stoical woman stopped at times to meet its onslaught, yet Quentin 


found it difficult to keep up with her 


worst storm we've had in years. You’re 
entirely right!’ She rose with some 
murmured excuse about looking at the 
preserve shelf and followed the servant 


out of the door without a backward 
glance. In the battle of wits Joan had 


been worsted. She was flung high and dry 
on the desolate shores of doubt, certain 
of only one thing: the power which the 
woman Ada Sterritt wielded over this 
queer little aunt was of terrible and un- 
guessed strength. 

At dinner time the door into the 
kitchen was left open, for warmth, Miss 
Pride explained a little defiantly, though 
Joan had not mentioned it. Ada Sterritt 
thumped back and forth, aggressively 
cheerful as ever, her booming voice grat- 
ing on the girl’s nerves. 

The deadly monotony of the day, the 
ever-present yet maddeningly elusive air 
of mystery pushing upon her from all 
sides filled the girl with a nervous ir- 
ritability. She found it increasingly difh- 
cult to be civil to the servant; she could 
not keep her gestures from being frankly 
impatient, a thing which the woman chose 
smilingly to ignore. 


FTER the meal Joan stole upstairs to 
her own room, to fling herself fully 
clothed on the bed and stare up through 
the dark, hands clasped beneath her head. 
What was Quentin doing up at Sand- 
castle with his strange companion, she 
wondered? Was it only yesterday that 
they had found the broken hasp in South 
Cave? It seemed long ago—time un- 
fathomable ago. Ada Sterritt was un- 
doubtedly worrying her aunt about the 
treasure. Was this the lure which had 
kept the strange woman on the coast this 


long time? Throughout the years was 
that indomitable will flinging itself at 
the stony obstinacy of the other woman? 

But did her aunt really know of the 
treasure’s existence? Joan knitted her 
brows. 

“Joan—Joan!”’ again she seemed to 
hear the cry. There had been pleading, 
anguish in the tone. It had been a cry 
for aid—a piteous little prayer for under- 
standing. 

In the dark the girl lay motionless, her 
thoughts churning about in a chaotic 
mass, her nimble wits searching for a 
loose thread which, when pulled, would 
unravel some portion of this fabric of 
mystery. 

She heard her aunt enter her own room, 
heard Ada Sterritt’s heavy tread mount 
the stairs and tramp down the hall. Her 
door closed and after a minute or two 
muffled thumps told of the removal of 
her heavy shoes. 

Joan rose then and undressed in the 
dark, shivering a trifle in the chill of the 
room, she loosed her long hair and let 
it fall about her shoulders for warmth 
then crept in between the icy sheets. 

The wind was abating a trifle, but the 
gale still seized the old house at intervals 
and shook it, setting the windows to 
rattling in their frames like castenets. 

For perhaps an hour the girl lay with 
closed eyes courting sleep. The chill of 
the sheets grudgingly surrendered to the 
warmth of her body. But her busy mind 
would persist in groping this way and 
that, searching for an explanation until 
she found herself staring wide-eyed in 
the dark, alert to every rattle of the old 
building. 

Out of the dark a presence grew upon 
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her, the subtle, malignant presence of a 
wicked old man long dead. It was so real 
that she found herself holding her breath, 
with dry lips and pounding heart, waiting 
for more. Earth sounds were very far 
away, even the rattling of her windows 
was deadened. She felt as if she were 
enclosed in a hollow world of thick, en- 
veloping darkness. What had Quentin 
said about entering the fog? The dark- 
ness was like fog now, it was thick, it 
had weight. She wanted to turn over, she 
ached from the long position she had held 
but the weak fear pressed her limbs into 
immobility. 


Moon Country: 


She was aware of a gathering force 
again; it was seeking her, slowly gather- 
ing the needed strength to impress her 
with its presence. Then she found herself 
trembling violently with a thought that 
cleaved like a sword of flame through her 
mental darkness. Was this Something 
seeking to aid her in her perplexity? 

“What do you want?” 

Her words fell flatly in the stillness. 
The wind shook the house in a spasmodic 
rage. There was an interval of silence 
when she heard the ocean roar out there 
in the night and that was all. 
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point of contact, a contact almost—but 
not quite—reached. A message had strug- 
gled toward her through the dark, but it 
was a message she could not read. The 
wave had receded, returning once more to 
the invisible ocean. 

She felt herself chill with the dawning 
sense of disappointment. Nothing had 
happened, no sound had come to her 
straining ears but she knew now that she 
was alone in the room. 

She could have cried with a sudden and 
fierce disappointment. She had the sense 
of having somehow failed, of having fallen 
short. The next moment 
she had disentangled her- 





Don’t enter the fog! 





That was what Quentin 
had said. But when the 
fog stole up insidiously, 
like thick blackness to 
trap one, what could one 
do? This was moon coun- 
try, a region apart from 
the honest, commonplace 
world. There was a ma- 
lignant presence in the 
dunes. What if that pres- 
ence should take on the 
likeness of an evil old man, 
a wrecker, whose life had 
so imprinted itself upon 
these blank and desolate 
wastes of sands that it 
could not die! 

During her university 
days Joan had dabbled in 
psychic research and now 
she felt the accumulative 
weight of that idle reading 
fall crushingly upon her. 

It made frightfully real 
that subtle presence gath- 
ering strength over there 
in the darkness by the tall 
wardrobe. Under the 
stifling oppression the 
room took on, she felt 
that she was scarcely 
breathing. It flashed into 
her tortured mind that her 
concentration would help 
the thing to materialize, 
that within her lay the 
power to call it to tangi- 
bility. She must fight it! 
Defeat its evil purpose! 

She shut her teeth, 
denying her thoughts to 
it, that it might not gain 
strength through her. The 
dark played tricks on her 





Gray Shore 


By James Rorty 


I spoke the sea, that reaches green 
And avid fingers in between 
The capes, the gray capes of the world: 


Will there be suns? 

I asked; and will the gray tides flee 
When morning banners shake above the sea? 
Hush! said the sea; 

So many hopes there are that fly 
And clamor in the painted sky! 
Hush! said the sea, and hush-sh-sh. . . . 


Will there be winds? 

I asked—a shrill wind sent for me 

To blow me high and set me free? 
Hush! said the sea; 

The winds do naught but prowl 
Upon my deeps, and howl, and howl. 
Hush! said the sea, and hush-sh-sh. . . . 


Shall I have peace? 

I asked— when sleep at last has come 
With shadowy breasts to bear me home? 
Hush! said the sea; 

There come so many moaning things 
With weeping eyes and trailing wings— 
Hush! said the sea, and hush-sh-sh. . . . 


self from the bed clothes 
and was sitting on the 
edge of the bed, feeling 
with her feet in the dark 
for her bedroom slippers. 
XI 

OAN had reached a 

sudden and_ inexplica- 
ble resolution. It was less 
of a resolution in fact 
than a blind obedience to 
a command which _ her 
mind had flashed to her. 
She was feeling the im- 
perative need of looking 
upon the picture of the 
old captain hanging in 
the seldom-used front 
room—the ‘best parlor” 
Miss Pride called it. 
Without quite analyzing 


the thought she felt 
vaguely that it might 
serve to summon again 


the uncanny presence. 
Joan had never been a 
believer in ghosts. All her 
studies in this line had 
been prompted by the 
curiosity of her college 
days fostered by modern 
discussion of the subject 
and a feminine delight in 
fearsome thrills. The fear 
of being ridiculous, even 
to herself, had kept her 
from taking it seriously, 
but now her crust of self- 
consciousness had _ dis- 
solved; she had surren- 
dered unconditionally to 
this strange experience. 
The colder air of the 
hall greeted her as she 
softly opened her bedroom 











eyes, the strained retina 








hiled the darkness light, 
floating flecks of with 
with darts of flame, stars that dawned 
and as suddenly swam out in blackness. 

A splendid burst of courage, and Joan 
sat upright in bed, head gallantly thrown 
back to the menace of the dark room. 

[his was letting her nerves gain a cruel 
mastery over her; this was giving way to 
silent hysteria. There was nothing in the 
room! Nothing, nothing but empty dark- 
ness! She would have it so. Not through 
her would the sin-stained soul of that evil 
old man come again into a world well rid 
of him. 

A nervous perspiration dampened her 
body and she shivered in the still, chill 
air of the room. She lay resolutely down 
again and closed her eyes, bravely turn- 
ing her back to the menacing dark. 


For perhaps five long minutes she lay 
back against the pillow, waiting. The 
flood tide of fear had ebbed in her now. 
She was aware of a keen curiosity and, 
strangely enough, of a growing disappoint- 
ment. The stifling oppression of the room 
was fading. The presence in the corner 
by the wardrobe was losing strength. 
She seemed to sense a desperate struggle 
to hold ground. She, too, was fighting 
now to stem that ebbing of power, digging 
mental heels into shadowy sand in a vain 
effort to dam the tide of the supernatural 
flowing away from her on all sides. She 
was dizzy as a child grows dizzy when the 
white tide spreads rapidly about its feet. 
The last thought filled her with the 
strength of mastery. She had been the 


door. She had flung a 
dark bathrobe over her 
shoulders and in her hands she bore an 
unlighted lamp and a box of matches. 
Not a sound came from the rooms of her 
aunt and Ada Sterritt as she crept quietly 
by them. A fierce gust of wind drowned 
whatever slight noise she made in descend- 
ing the stairs. The gusts were coming at 
longer intervals now, showing that the 
gale was dying down. It would be com- 
paratively calm in the morning, for al- 
ready the clouds appeared to be breaking, 
and in passing the half opened dining- 
room door she caught a glimpse of the 
graying oblong of window opposite. 

She entered the front room and closed 
the door carefully behind her before she 
ventured to light the lamp. All of the 

(Continued on page 81) 
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Will one failure convince President Hard- 
ing that he can’t play fast and loose with 
the conservation policy as applied to the 
country’s natural resources? Two years 
ago when the selection of Albert B. Fall to be Secretary of 
the Interior was announced, SUNSET stated its position in 
these words: ‘The appointment of greatest immediate in- 
terest to the Far West is that of Senator Fall of New 
Mexico who for the next four years will have charge of the 
public domain. Fortunately the National Forests ; 
will not be under his control. Secretary Fall is an un- 
reconstructed, frankly acknowledged standpatter whose 
power has its roots in the old-style domination of corpora- 
tions in New Mexico politics. He believes in the im- 
mediate distribution of the public domain; wise conserva- 
tion of national resources is hateful to his every instinct.” 

A few months later Secretary Fall began his campaign 
to gain control of the National Forests. SuNsET exposed 
his plan and demanded his resignation. The plan was 
dropped, but Fall remained in the cabinet until the storm 
aroused by the iniquitous Bursum bill, a measure thoroughly 
ventilated in these pages, beat about his ears. Then he re- 
signed. 

Who will his successor be? Neither John Hays Hammond 
nor Senator Harry S. New of Indiana is by temperament, 
attitude of mind or training 
fitted for the big job. Yet 
upon the appointment of the 
right man the success of the 
Harding Administration may 
well depend. 

Choose a_ builder with 
ideals, not a politician with 
out a job, Mr. President. 


U U 
World Crisis Must 


Produce a New Peace 


Fall Departs, 
Who Will His 


Successor Be? 


The present French govern- 
ment came into power on the 
promise to smash Germany’s 
face. The French govern- 
ment is engaged in that pas- 
time now. Asa result foreign 
exchange has again been de- 
moraiized, international trade 
has experienced another set- 
back, prices have dropped 
and unemployment is increas- 
ing everywhere. France drives 
her sword into a defenseless 
nation and the entire world 
bleeds. 

This policy can not con- 
tinue indefinitely. The world 
won’t stand for it. Universal 
distress is too high a price to 





Unable to withstand the blast of criticism aroused by his 
methods of handling the public domain and the Indian 
lands, Albert B. Fall has resigned as Secretary of 
the Interior, thereby clearing the atmosphere 
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pay for French “‘security.”’ After the present adventure has 
fully demonstrated the utter absurdity of French actions, 
the time is ripe for an international congress that will talk 
to the politicians of the Quay d’Orsay in short, decisive 
words, speaking officially with the same candor that has 
marked the utterances of Lloyd George since he became a 
private citizen. 

Go out among the American producers of farm staples, 
investigate the condition of the copper industry if you 
would see the results of French policy right here at home. 
As the savior and creditor of France, as one of the victims 
of French imperialism, America has the right and the duty 
to demand the scrapping of the iniquitous Versailles treaty, 
the substitution of just and reasonable terms and a general 
armament reduction on land as well as on the sea. 

The naval armament limitation treaty, by the way, has 
not vet been ratified by the French parliament. Why? 


U U 


Poor Lo Begins Not the least of the problems confronting 
to See a Ray of the new pin : the a is - 

necessity of overhauling our Indian policy 
Hope Ahead and the ossified Bureau of Indian Affairs. 
For a century the policy of the United States toward the 
original owners of the soil has bad this dual goal: Either 
kill the Indian or ‘“Ameri- 
canize” him by breaking up 
his tribal relations and for- 
cing him to become like the 
white man. The efforts to 
carry out this policy form 
one of the blackest pages in 
American history. 

Come the advocates of a 
different policy and_ say: 
“Let us recognize that the 
Indian is not a white man. 
Let us leave him in his an- 
cestral surroundings; let us 
try to preserve what is good 
and fine in his own culture 
while we are slowly fitting 
him to hold his own in the 
white man’s world round 
him.” 

That’s what we have done 
in the Philippines. That is 
the policy Canada is follow- 
ing in its dealings with the 
Indians. The Leatherwood 
bill now before Congress aims 
to establish such a policy for 
the Pueblo Indians. It is the 
entering wedge, the forerun- 
ner of a new era for the In- 
dian. It deserves the support 
of every American ashamed of 
his country’s Red record. 


INTERNATIONAL 
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The Immigrant, Under the 
Is He a Curse =‘ Present immi- 


ration restric- 
ssing? 8) 
or a Blessing tions the na- 


tional labor supply is not being 
increased. On the contrary, the 
supply is diminishing. Therefore 
industry demands a removal of 
the bars, admission of a larger 
number of immigrants. Shall 
they be allowed to enter? 

It’s a big question, far too 
important to be answered off- 
hand. It involves a great deal 
more than the labor supply and 
the wage level in industry. If 
we keep the bars in place per- 
manently, we will radically 
change the character and the 
ideals of the American nation 
thirty years hence. The im- 
mediate effect will be a contin- 
uous rise of the wages of com- 
mon labor. Of course such an 
increase in the compensation of 
the poorest paid of all workers 
is most desirable. The manu- 
facturing, transportation and 
construction industries can pass 
the increased costs along to the 
American consumer. But the 
farmer can not. The price of his 
product is fixed on the world 
market. If he has to pay more 
for labor, the extra expense will 
have to come out of his pocket. 
That pocket is empty. There- 
fore he will get along with less 
labor and produce less, which 
means that we in the cities will have to pay more, that our 
exports will diminish and our international trade will 
become stationary. 

So vast and far-reaching are the potential changes that the 
immigration policy demands the country’s most careful 
consideration before a decision is made. Pending this de- 
cision it is best to keep the present restrictions in force. 

U U 
A few years ago the quality most highly 
prized in a college president was his ability 
to raise the wind and get the long green. 
The promoter type was then the favorite 
type chosen by boards of trustees. If he had demonstrated 
that he could “sell”? higher education to those who later 
groaned under the burden of the excess profits tax, he was 
the man for the place. Still later, when the hunt for en- 
dowments lagged, administrative and executive ability 
was considered the prime requisite. 

Now the regents of the largest university in the country 
select as president a man who for twenty years has lived 
on a mountain top in an isolated community composed 
almost exclusively of scientists and their families, whose 
eyes have been lifted constantly to the sky, whose greatest 
achievement consists of the determination of the radial 
velocities of the brighter stars. 

Dr. W. W. Campbell has been director of the Lick 
Observatory on the top of Mt. Hamilton, California, since 
1900. During that period astronomical societies and col- 
leges in many parts of the world honored him signally, but 
to the practical money-chasing world he remained unknown. 
His selection indicates that the value placed on scholarly 
attainments, on idealism and devotion to research is rising 
again in American universities. 

The beacon light of idealism is too far above the ground 


Lifting the 
Eyes of Youth 


to the Stars 





Dr. W. W. Campbell, the new president of the 


University of California, and one of the 


world’s great astronomers 
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for the practical man of affairs. 
It needs a dreamer with his head 
in the clouds, a zealot with the 
high faith of a Savonarola or 
Huss, a scholar with a clear 
realization of true values to keep 
it polished and burning brightly. 
Perhaps the elevation of an as- 
tronomer to the presidency of 
the University of California 
proves that the institutions of 
higher learning are desirous 
again to give intellectual and 
spiritual leadership at least as 
much consideration as they give 
football. 


uU «OU 


The Greatest If you have a 
of All Crimes: trace of war 
psychology left 
in your system, 
look at Louisiana, take a large 
dose of mental castor oil and get 
rid of the poison. For intoler- 
ance and its brood of crimes 
committed by opinionated law- 
less groups constitute one of 
the worst legacies of the great 
conflict. 

With a savagery that would 
make an Apache or a judge of 
the inquisition blush, a Louisiana 
mob tortured to a slow ‘and 
agonizing death two captured 
men, neighbors and fellow citi- 
zens who, so far as the reports 
show, had done nothing except 
to oppose the criminal terrorism 
of the hooded gang. Nothing the Germans were accused 
of doing in the stress of war can compare with the revolting 
details of the torture spread in scientific language on the 
official records; even the Turk was less bestially cruel to the 
hated Armenians than the Louisiana murderers were to 
their neighbors. 

Such is the fruit of intolerance. A sample of its results 
is to be seen in Oregon where religious intolerance as ex- 
pressed in the attempt to abolish all private schools has split 
the state from end to end. The foundation of democracy, 
after all, is our willingness to allow our neighbors to be saved 
in their own way, to harbor and express their own ideas 
and opinions on all subjects without interference. When 
that foundation cracks, democracy is in danger. 


U U 


It’s not what you earn, but rather what 
Leake in the you save that builds up your bank ac- 
7 count. If this old saw is true, the 
Oil Industry Page : 
country’s oil industry should have been in 
bankruptcy long ago for the producing end of the industry 
presents one of the finest examples of joyous waste this 
prodigal country has ever produced. The methods and prac- 
tises that cause this waste are well known, yet comparatively 
little is done to change or abolish them. 

Take the matter of storage. Since the beginning of the 
industry, crude oil has been stored prior to use in the re- 
finery or under the boilers, and since the beginning of the 
industry the oil thus stored has shrunk in volume month 
after month through evaporation even in tight steel con- 
tainers. That loss for crude oil was determined to be three 
per cent during the first twelve months or, in cash, about six 
millions dollars per annum for the oil stored in California. 

Some time ago the Standard Oil Company decided to put 
an end to this particular form of waste. So it set its chemists 


Intolerance 


Stopping the 
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Rodger, in the San Francisco Bult: tin 


The Real Dove of Peace 


to work evolving an airtight, non-inflammable fluid cover 
for the stored oil. They did it, thereby making possible a 
potential saving of forty million dollars a year, not counting 
the reduced fire danger. 

But the big item of waste—unregulated production ir- 
respective of the market demands—still continues with no 
remedy in sight. 

In this connection it should be noted that the reduction 
of the Mexican output is enabling California to ship fuel 
oil to the Atlantic via Panama at a profit. 


U U 


Coue Theory Coué is right. In the most unexpected 
and the Testing places the world is getting better and 

better, or rather more efficient. Take. for 
of Apple Trees instance, certain Far Western nurserymen. 
When they got ready to produce Spitzenburg and Jonathan 
apple trees, they picked out any old Spitzenburg and Jona- 
than tree in the neighborhood, cut off the bud wood they 
needed and did their grafting, with the result that many 
a fruit grower found after six or seven expensive years that 
his apple trees wouldn’t bear enough fruit to pay expenses. 
The bud wood had been taken from sick or lazy trees and 
their shortcomings had been transmitted to all the nursery 
stock. 

Now the nurserymen are starting an orchard of tested, 
high-bearing trees with known records. When it reaches 
maturity, its trees will supply the bud wood for all the 
nurseries of all the members and one important source of 
horticultural failure will be done away with. 


U wT 


Collect the This is the time of the year when the coun- 
Income Tax try resounds with wailing and gnashing of 
E Month teeth, when pen and eraser are busy in 

—— every home and the open, upturned palm 
of the income tax collector is abroad in the land. We ought 
to be getting used to it; Federal taxation to bury the dead 
horse of the war will be heavy for at least a generation, but 
nobody—least of all an American—has ever paid taxes with 
a smile, especially when the earnings on which the taxes are 
to be paid have “gone west,” never to return. 

Wouldn’t it be better if the Government collected the 
income tax monthly at the source, basing the rate on the 
earnings of the previous year and merely asking for a final 
adjustment up or down at the end of the year? Millions of 


salaried people and small business men would feel the burden 
of the tax far less if it were collected before the earnings are 
spent. 


U U 


Buying Votes = While you are perspiring over your income 
With the Cash ax report, pause for five minutes and con- 
template your worthy representatives in 
Congress with a sardonic smile. While 
you are doing this sardonic smiling, lie flat on your stomach 
on the floor and kick yourself with speed and power for your 
negligence. Your failure to keep in touch with your Repre- 
sentative and Senator is responsible for the nonchalant 
manner in which they tried to add to your income tax 
through the pension act vetoed by President Harding. 

Under the provisions of this act any woman who had mar- 
ried a veteran of the Mexican or Civil War prior to 1915, 
fifty years after the last shot was fired, would have been en- 
titled to a widow’s pension. Nobody, no Congressman or 
Senator, has explained why the taxpayer should be bur- 
dened with the perpetual support of women who marry men 
seventy years old and older. There is no explanation— 
except that the men who voted for a bill containing this 
provision were buying the votes of the beneficiary at the 
taxpayers’ expense. 


of the Taxpayers 


U U 


The Jackass, the Speaking collectively and disclaiming per- 
Voter and the onal application, the voter is a jackass 
Foolish Antelope whenever he marks his ballot. No, he 
isn’t, for the donkey is a sagacious beast 
with keen intelligence and a great capacity for dodging 
burdens. The voter, on the contrary, seems to lose the rea- 
soning power as he approaches the ballot booth, seems to 
have left his analytical faculty at home or at his place of 
private business and is governed in his official action by 
prejudice, ignorance, indifference or mushy sentiment. 
Take, for instance, the state of affairs in the Congressional 
district composed of a part of San Francisco. This district 
was represented in Washington for several terms by a man 
whose chief claim to distinction lay in the fact that he placed 
his wife and two other relations on the Federal pay roll. He 
died, whereupon a number of politicians nominated his 











| 
Gale, in the Los Angeles Times 


Why Pick on the Runt? 
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The Pulse of the West 


The girl sharpshooters of the University of Washington are the pioneer rifle women in the colleges of the United States. Under the 
guidance of Capt. W. A. Hale. U.S. A. (standing) and Sergt. Earl Thomas, R. O. T. C., they are developing a quick eye and a 


steady arm. They would like to see other women’s rifle classes organized in order to have competitive shooting matches 


widow for the vacant place. Nobody had ever heard of her 
before unless it was in connection with her being on said 
pay roll, nobody knew whether she had the qualifications to 
represent a great port and the Far West’s most important 
financial center in Washington. Absolutely nothing was 
known of her education, career, of her views, training or 
ability, yet a mushy appeal to sentimentality cleverly put 
forward by designing politicians for their own ends got her 
the job and the emoluments thereof. 

The antelope of the plains can be lured to its death by.a 
bit of a skirt waving at the end of a stick. The donkey 
can’t. The average voter is an antelope. He deserves to 
get it in the neck. 

U U 


Protection for the If you should get lost in certain parts of 
the Southwestern desert during the sum- 
mer heat, your fate would not be pleasant. 
Many a prospector, unable to find water, 
has died horribly of thirst, the merciless sun sucking the 
water out of his body with uncanny speed. In the first 
stage the lips and tongue shrivel until they become small, 
hard and dry. In the second stage the lips expand until 
they turn outward and crack; the eyelids go through the 
same process. Then the tongue swells until it fills the 
mouth and protrudes through the cracked and bleeding lips. 
In the final stage the victim goes mad, tears off his irri- 
tating clothes and digs with his bare hands into the rocky 
soil until death comes. 

Of course the number of the desert’s victims is compara- 
tively small, but nevertheless it is gratifying to learn that 
the U. S. Geological Survey is mapping the most dangerous 
of the desert areas and erecting signs directing the wanderer 
to the nearest water. Much mineral wealth is still hidden 
in the thirsty wilderness and the searchers for this treasure 
are entitled to the help thus given them. 


U U 


If your garage burns and the mortgage on 
Story With a the ag is pry and your =< has 

' twins, do you sit down, wring your hands 
Happy Ending and wail or do you look the situation 
straight in the eye, grapple it with both hands and start 
building anew? If you’re a wailer, look at the irrigation 
farmers of southern Idaho, take heart and follow their 
example. 


Unsung Heroes 
of the Southwest 


A Hard Luck 


During the war years of high prices the Snake river, sole 
source of the irrigationists’ water supply, was so low that 
the crops were short. When water became abundant, prices 
dropped disastrously. Alfalfa and beets were the principal 
output of the district; they did not drop—they leaped and 
tumbled down the price precipice. 

Yet the producers did not wail. On the contrary, they 
got ready for increased production. In January they 
organized by an almost unanimous vote the largest irri- 
gation district in the world for the sole purpose of helping 
to build the huge American Falls dam and reservoir for the 
storage eventually of 3,000,000 acre feet of Snake river flood 
water, to the end that the threat of a water famine might 
be definitely ended and the productive area increased by a 
million acres. 

If you are a wailer, stay away from Idaho. They have 
use only for builders who. waste no breath in the emission 
of doleful sounds. 


U U 


You Can’t Fight We would like to lay a little wager of, say, 
with Both Hands 2 year’s subscription against a hundred 
: thousand marks, Polish or German, on the 
and Build, Too nc t 
proposition that the proposed American 
Falls dam in southern Idaho will be completed and function- 
ing before the work on the great Colorado river dam has 
been started. We’ll win that bet, too—unless some of the 
selfish interests in the seven affected states, notably in 
Arizona, have a change of heart or are beaten over the head 
with a stout club until they sign the Treaty of Santa Fe 
negotiated by Hoover. 

The flow of the Snake river is just as vitally important to 
the fifty-seven varieties of irrigators along the three hundred 
miles of the upper Snake as the water of the Colorado is to 
the farmers along its course. Furthermore, the Snake 
river people are just as human, just as full of contrariness, 
self-will and obstinacy as any of us, but they had the sense to 
realize that they could gain security and prosperity only 
by pulling together. Therefore they subordinated their selfish 
desires to the common good and went ahead with a whoop. 

Will they whoop hei up on the Colorado? Will the seven 
state legislatures clear the ground for the preliminary work 
or will the greatest constructive work in America be delayed 
indefinitely by peanut politics? 

It’s principally up to Arizona to supply the answer. 
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T has not been the practise of this 

desk to take the editorial gun out of 

the top drawer and go gunning for 

game unless there was a marauder 
on the sacred soil of the SUNSET country. 
In such an event, proof of good marks- 
manship is naturally gratifying. 

We have had a little song round this 
office, to beguile the tedium of desk 
routine: 

“With malice unto none 
And with charity toward all, 
We'll lend a hand to rid the land 
Of Secretary Fall.”’ 

We were humming this conscientious 
ditty when we read in the news that Mr. 
Fall had agreed to retire from the Cabinet. 
Whereupon we augmented our humming 
into a chant royal: 


“Hooray, hooray! 
A la Coué, 
We're getting better every day.” 


Then we hushed our jubilant song and 
reflected upon an incident some months 
ago when the Secretary of the Interior and 
the editor of this magazine met upon a 
mountain in the Yosemite National Park. 
We remember the moment vividly. We 
recall a wild hope that the man intro- 
ducing us to the Secretary, amid the 
beauties of the high Sierra, would remem- 
ber us merely as a nature lover being 
presented to the head of the national 
parks. But no! At the one moment 
when advertising appeared to us to be 
inopportune, the introducer named Sun- 
sET MaGaz7INE in a voice that seemed 
to us to top the thunder of Yosemite 
falls. And we remember a second wild 
hope, as unnatural as that shrinking 
from publicity, that the magazine was not 
too widely read. 

We remember how Secretary Fall took 
our hesitating hand and looked into our 
eyes. 

“Oh yes,” “a 
magazine.” 

It was a moment to clutch at straws in 
a roaring wind. A playful incident at the 
national capital came to mind in this 
emergency. 

“Well,” we answered, modestly enough, 
“Vice-President Marshall paid us the 
same compliment and we didn’t believe 
him, either.” 

The unthinking throng about us 
laughed pleasantly and saw no reason to 
prolong the moment. But the Secretary 
still kept hold of the editor’s hand. 

“T think” he said, looking deep into our 
eyes with a gaze that suggested an eagle’s, 
“that I could prove it!” 

We did not take the challenge then. 
But now, when the news comes that Mr. 


he said. read your 


Fall is stepping down and out, presum- 
ably in favor of the conservation ideal, of 
the country, we are wondering. 

Has he proved that he reads SuNsET 
after all? 














Not a Solo 


Turning our song into a duet and indi- 
cating that we are but one voice in a 
chorus of rejoicing, comes the following 
letter from Fred H. Bixby, president of 
the National Live Stock Association: 

“T think this resignation of Secretary 
Fall, in view of the fact that he has been 
so desirous of transferring the Bureau of 
Forestry into his department, will redound 

to the benefit of the live-stock interests of 
the West. The American National Live 
Stock Association has been persistently 
fighting for the retention of the Bureau 
of Forestry within the Department of 
Agriculture and has been opposed to any 
transfer. Also, every state in the West 
has been putting up a similar fight for the 
retention of the Forest ‘as is’. As Presi- 
dent of this Association I wish to thank 
SuNnseET MaaGazineE for its unswerving 
fight and continual endeavor in every way 
for the retention of the Forest in the 
Department of Agriculture and against 
the removal of that Bureau into the 
Department of the Interior.” 

None knew better than the stockmen 
that the passing of lands into executive 
charge of a man who believed frankly in 
the distribution of the public domain to 
private hands meant the inevitable 
speculation in grazing lands at the expense 
of those who have come to see clearly that 
wise regulation of grazing privileges on 
public pastures is the best plan for all. 


An Unpublished Letter 


You never found us gunning for Mr. 
Fall’s predecessor. Both men came from 
the West but Secretary Franklin K. Lane 
represented the ideals of the SUNSET 
country just as Secretary Fall repre- 
sented the things it fears and will not 
stand for. It may be that Albert Fall is 
intensely human, on his personal side— 
we do not know him as we knew Frank 
Lane. But we rather doubt that he 
possesses kindliness to the degree that 
characterized Lane. 

Items seemingly unrelated often come 
together as reminders of the same thing. 
Recently, just after reading in the “Let- 
ters of Franklin K. Lane” (reviewed last 
month without mention of the fact that 
we have the honor to be represented by a 
letter asking our codperation) we noted a 
newspaper item, quoting from Col. S. R- 
Hartz: “The advancement in aviation 
is being made principally in Europe and 
Japan while the United States does com- 
paratively nothing.” It occurred to us 
that the “Letters” did not include a 
memorable communication from the 
Secretary of the Interior to a western 
editor suffering from having listened to 
just such a statement from another army 
officer, shortly before the World War broke. 

It’s a long story, mates, but suffice it 
for this passing comment to say that 











being told how necessary was publicity 
to get Congressional appropriations for 
the development of military aviation, we 
published an article urging the fortifi- 
cation of the Panama Canal against aerial 
attack and naively published a picture 
which proved to be in violation of 
“36 Stats 1084”. The result was arrest 
for this high crime and a consequent 
unhappy appearance not only in court 
but in the Associated Press despatches. 
At this moment of agony came a letter 
from a sympathetic friend, no less a per- 
sonage than the Secretary of the Interior, 
lightly congratulating the editor upon 
his skill at publicity for the magazine. 

That message, at that time, came from 
the understanding heart of one of the best 
Americans that ever lived. And when 
the rumpus was all over and the charge 
had been dismissed as negligible, one of 
the bits of sweetness surviving the bitter- 
ness of that episode was this glimpse into 
the intensely human side of a Cabinet 
officer who represented the highest type of 
Western Americanism. 


Teaching Teacher 


The following letter has been read with 
mixed emotions—grief that the prophet 
should be without honor from one of his 
own countrymen, joy that he has a chan- 
pion among the daughters of Idaho: 

‘We grow more attached to the SuNSET 
as the years go by. My daughter took a 
copy of the Sunset to school and wished 
to write a composition on it. The teacher 
said, ‘‘‘No, Helen, I wouldn’t; that seems 
like a Blood-and-Thunder; it must be 
something like the Cosmopolitan; I’d take 
the American.’ The joke on you folks is, 
the teacher is a native of California! But 
my daughter is a rather decided person 
so she insisted on teacher looking it over 
and later the teacher said it was a fine 
magazine but she really was excusable for 
it was beginning the ‘Lord of the Thunder 
Gate.’ And by the way, that was a fine 
story, probably the best you’ve had. 


A Hopeless Task 


We printed a poem on this page, aw hile 
ago. The poem was entitled ‘Night's 
Shirt Tail.” We challenged our readers 
to do what we had failed to accomplish: 
improve this poem. Only one brave soul 
took up the challenge. We print the 
following contribution as evidence that 
we were right about the apparent impos 
sibility of bettering the original. [he 
accepter of our challenge is Mr. W. A. 
Gass, Camp Nine, Libby, Montana. 
“Night’s shirt tail is torn by the moon. 
Morning’s gown was soiled long before ’twas 

noon. 
Night kept his shirt out of fair Morning’s sight. 
Morning washed her gown in a rain so light. 
Dame Nature taught them they should modest 


be, 
And now they behave just like you and me.” 
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North Michigan Boulevard 
on a rainy night 
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Unity and the Colorado 


pointed to the Chairmanship of the Colo- 
‘ ido River Commission. For the average 

Californian, the endorsement of the man 
who fed Belgium-is enough. 

Arizona shows somewhat less of a 
crystallization of sentiment in favor of 
Boulder Canon than does southern Cali- 
fornia, due, possibly, to the fact that the 
great industrial interests of the former 
state have felt that they would be better 
served by the carrying out of the Girand 
project for a power dam at Diamond 
Creek, with a great storage reservoir 
the vicinity of Lee’s Ferry. In the irriga- 
tion areas—actual and_ potential—down 
the river, however, Boulder Canon senti- 
a is predominant, just as in Imperial 

Valley. 

This, it seems to me, a fair statement 
of the case for Boulder Canon, and a fair 
estimate of the strong backing it has, 
technical, political and popular. The 
support of a dam at Lee’s Ferry is tech- 
nical rather than popular, yet it is of a 
character that it would be a serious mis- 
take to ignore in locating a work which 
must stand for centuries. A number of 
eminent engineers have gone on record as 
of the opinion that the exigencies of the 
Colorado situation would be better served 
by storage at Lee’s Ferry—at the foot of 

Glen Canon—than at Boulder Canon. 
Perhaps the most active of the proponents 


of this project is E. C. La Rue, one of the 


ablest engineers of the U. 5. Geological 
Survey. His “Colorado River and _ its 
Utilization,” (Water-Supply Paper 395), 
published in 1916 is still rated as the most 
authoritative and comprehensive work on 
the subject. Since that time Mr. La Rue 
has done much further investigation on 
the river, his surveys extending from far 
above the mouth of the Green to Yuma, 
and missing no considerable sector of the 
drainage area save that of the Grand 
Canon proper. In actual first-hand knowl- 
edge of the Colorado, therefore, he is 
probably the leading authority inthe 
country today. It is this fact, with his 
unquestioned sincerity and disinterest, 
that has given weight to La Rue’s con- 
tentions and won him the support of 
many engineers of national reputation. 


Lee's Ferry Arguments 


Mr. La Rue contends that the natural 
conditions for dam construction at the 
Lee’s Ferry site are so much more favor- 
able than at any other, that the Reclama- 
tion Service has made a serious mistake in 
not investigating it fully before getting 
behind Boulder Canon. It is his opinion 
that these natural advantages are more 
than sufficient to offset the greater re- 
moteness of Lee’s Ferry, so that the con- 
struction of any given type of dam can be 
effected for less cost at the latter site. 
‘This assumption is based on Mr. La Rue’s 
estimate that bedrock at Lee’s Ferry is 
not deeper than from fifty to eighty feet, 
as against the one hundred and thirty- 
five feet that the drills have shown it to 
lie beneath Boulder Cafion. Only the 
use of the diamond drill, of course, can 
establish the accuracy of these bedrock 
estimates for Lee’s Ferry, but there seems 
to be reason in Mr. La Rue’s contention 


(Continued from page 20) 


that this site should be fully investigated 
before deciding against it. 

No less an authority than O. C. Merril, 
Executive Secretary of the Federal Power 
Commission, has put on record views 
practically coinciding with those of Mr. 
La Rue. “If foundation conditions are 
not more unfavorable,” he writes, ‘‘this 
site (Lee’s Ferry) should from the con- 
struction standpoint have certain dis- 
tinct advantages over the Boulder Canon 
site. The river forms a double loop at the 
dam site, one-half of which is twenty-eight 
thousand feet round, but at its narrowest 
parts only three thousand and six hun- 
dred across at water level, and only two 
thousand feet at five hundred feet above 
water level. This condition provides bet- 
ter opportunity for handling water dur- 
ing construction than at Boulder Canon, 
and also affords better opportunity for 
constructing outlet works and spillway 
independent of the dam by carrying the 
one through and the other over the narrow 
section which separates the two sides of 
the loop 

“The fact that this (the Lee’s Ferry) 
reservoir must eventually be built in 
connection with power developments be- 
low, and that when built it 1s likely of 
itself to solve the flood problems of the 
main river, has naturally raised the ques- 
tion, ‘Why build both Glen Ganon (Lee’s 
Ferry) and Boulder Canon, or, if both, 
why build the latter first?” The construc- 
tion of Glen Cafion (Lee’s Ferry) reservoir 
by eliminating flood conditions would 
make the construction of all dams in the 
river below far easier, cheaper and safer. 
Nothing which may be done at Boulder 
Canon will obviate to any degree the 
eventual necessity of Glen Canon reser- 
voir or reduce the difficulties of other 
construction in the canon above. On the 
other hand, if Glen Canon is built, the 
greater part of Boulder Canon storage 
as storage—would become useless. It 
would seem, therefore. that the prior 
construction of this dam (Boulder Canon) 
would be justified only on one or both of 
two grounds: Either that imminence of 
the peril to the Imperial Valley justifies 
the cost of the Boulder Caton Dam even 
if only temporarily required for flood con- 
trol purposes; or that the cost is justified, 
independently of storage, by the addi- 
tional] power that could thus be produced 
by a dam of the height proposed. . 
Which reservoit should be built first. 
and whether the full capacity of both 1s 
needed, are questions about which there 
is considerable difference of opinion. | 
shall only say that there appears to be 
enough doubt to warrant a thorough 
study of the upper site before commit- 
ment is made to Boulder Canon, and that 
in such study due consideration should be 
given to power developments in the mid- 
dle section, as well as to irrigation and 
flood control on the lower section. I have 
placed emphasis upon this question of 
the location of primary storage, whether 
at the head or the foot of the middle sec- 
tion, because it is a factor of great im- 
portance in the problems of power de- 


velopment and may determine the whole 
course of such development upon the 
river.” 

Mr. La Rue suggests the following as « 
compromise project that would combine 
the advantages of single great dams at 
Boulder Cafton or Lee’s Ferry, and which 
he believes could be constructed in less 
time, and at less cost, than either: A 
dam at Lee’s Ferry, of a height to im- 
pound sufficient water for flood control 
only, supplemented by a power dam in 
the Grand Canton at Diamond Creek. A 
dam four hundred feet high and storing 
eight million acre-feet of water would 
be ample to give flood control and equate 
the flow of the river. With the flow 
equalized, a two hundred-foot dam at 
Diamond Creek would serve to make pos- 
sible the development of two hundred 
thousand horse-power at that point. From 
Diamond Creek the transmission to the 
main power market of southern California 
would not be materially greater than from 
Boulder Cafton, while that to the copper 
mines of Arizona would be much shorter. 


The Critical Stage 


With so much to be said in favor of a 
dam at Lee’s Ferry, one can not but feel 
that there is reason in Mr. Merril’s con- 
clusion that “there is enough doubt to 
warrant a study of the upper site before 
commitment is made to Boulder Caton.” 
If the claims of the proponents of Lee’s 
Ferry are borne out, the time and expense 
of preliminary studies at that point will 
be more than compensated for by the 
favorable natural conditions for construc- 
tion. Even if these claims are not borne 
out, it is hardly probable that there 
would be any delay in the Boulder Cafion 
project, the studies at that series of sites 
being expected to consume a number of 
months yet in any event. Undue delay 
is, of course, the thing above all others to 
be guarded against. The risk to the Im- 
perial Valley is too great to leave any 
time for non-constructive criticism and 
fruitless controversy. 

Perhaps the most critical stage of 
Colorado development will come when the 
matter of a Congressional appropriation 
comes up. It is only to be expected, and 
only fair, that the states of the upper 
basin shall ask for almost if not quite as 
much financial help as do those of the 
lower basin. And with the states of the 
Colorado watershed asking for some scores 
of millions, it is only to be expected, and 
only fair, that the splendidly conceived 
projects of the Columbia Basin should 
ask for Government help. One could men- 
tion several other reclamation and power 
projects in various sections of the West 
and South that may be counted upon to 
advance their claims if there is a dispost- 
tion to grant any considerable appropria- 
tion to the Colorado Basin states. To a 
Congress in which the farmer may be 
said to hold a distinct balance of power, 
the demand for a hundred millions or so 
for the more or less direct purpose of 
bringing further land under cultivation 
at a time when the farmer is having 
trouble in marketing his crop at cost will 
not be too warmly received. 
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It is the fact that early flood control of 
the Colorado is a matter of life and death 
to Imperial Valley that gives the lower 
basin project a clear-cut claim to an im- 
mediate hearing and immediate action. 
The fact that it can be conclusively shown 
that the sale of power will completely 
reimburse the Government for all its ex- 
penditures on the Colorado is also a 
distinct strategic advantage over most of 
the projects whose claims may be urged 
by other sections. But the reclamation 
chords, grandiose as is the conjured vision 
of a million new homes on the irrigated 
farms of what is now a desert, will have 
be played with the soft pedal, es- 
pecially to such a Congress as will sit in 
Washington for some years to come. 

The point I would make is that ab- 
solutely the minimum appropriation 
needed to get the most imperatively de- 
sired works under way should be asked 
for at this time. To ask for more will 
inevitably increase the chances of getting 
nothing at all. And it would be especially 
ill advised on the part of Imperial Valley 
to endeavor to put through a bill, such as 
that introduced in Congress last year, 
which would tie to an appropriation for 
a dam at Boulder Canon another of 
twenty million dollars for an All-American 
canal. Fully as the Valley is entitled to 
have such a canal, should it be proved 
feasible from an engineering standpoint, 

early flood control is ten-fold more de- 
sirable. To risk the defeat, or at least 
the indefinite postponement, of the dam 
on the off-chance of getting the canal 
would be the height of folly. The All- 
American Canal will come in its own good 
time once a comprehensive scheme of de- 
velopment is under way. Indeed, the 
surest way not to get it will be to endeavor 
to make it run the gauntlet of Congress 
on the back of a far more urgently needed 
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project that will have a hard enough time 
staggering through on its own legs. 

As I have already stated, any continued 
disposition on the part of Congress to de- 
lay an appropriation for the benefit of the 
lower basin of the Colorado will surely 
result in a strong and insistent demand 
that the Government either act or stand 
aside and clear the way for action on the 
part of a properly qualified private cor- 
poration. ‘Those in the Southwest who 
are opposed to Government ownership or 
control on principle have contended all 
along that the Colorado problems could 
be better solved by opening the way for 
private enterprise. There can be no ques- 
tion that the number of these will be 
greatly augmented the moment it be- 
comes clear that Congress will not face 
squarely the issue of getting at least 
flood control under way. A private cor- 
poration is under the handicap of having 
to pay two or three per cent more for its 
money than does the Government, but it 
is by no means improbable that much of 
this would be made up by the higher 
efficiency of private management. 

Under present Federal statutory re- 
quirements, it should be understood, 
granting of a power license to an indi- 
vidual or private corporation is in no 
sense an assignment of the rights of the 
people for exploitation. No title to land 
nor any water rights in perpetuity pass 
to the licensee under the Federal Water 
Power Act. ‘The licensee pays an annual 
rental, the amount of which is determined 
by the power capacity of the site in ac- 
cordance with the formulae that are laid 
down either by the Act or by the rules of 
the Commission thereunder. At the end 
of the period for which the license is 
granted provision is made for the return 
- the property to the United States at 

value which represents the net invest- 
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ment and which can not include any value 
whatever for watér rights or lands. ‘The 
Act is administered by the Federal Power 
Commission, which consists of three mem- 
bers of the Cabinet, namely, the secre- 
taries of War, Agriculture and Interior, 
There is no question but that the rights 
of the people are as effectively safeguarded 
through its operation as under a project 
actually built and owned by the Govern- 
ment itself. 

I mention these brief facts in order to 
make plain that the alternative to Federal 
financing and carrying out of Colorado 
River projects will not—indeed, can not 
—result in the orgy of private exploita- 
tion that some would have us believe 
would take place. The development a4 
the Colorado Basin is not necessarily i 
its last ditch in going to Congress for an 
appropriation. From my recent trip 
through the states of the Southwest I am 
convinced that there exists today, along 
with the hope of financial assistance from 
the Government, a popular desire that 
the work on the Colorado shall also be 
carried out by the Government. It was 
equally plain, however, that that desire 
will pass the moment that hope is proved 
futile. That is largely up to Congress. 
The people of the Southwest, and es- 
pecially of the Imperial Valley, will not 
hesitate long as to which they will turn 
to for assistance between a Congress that 
prefers words to action and a corporation 
that is prepared to spend thirty millions 
a year on the Colorado and start work at 
once. 


This is the first of a series of articles by 
Lewis R. Freeman on _ the Colorado. 
Other articles in the series will describe 
the author’s adventures in cruising down 
and up this strangest of all rivers. 

-——The Editors. 





The Unexpected 


packsack ready, his business garments in 
the suitcase. He slipped a sheet of paper 
into the typewriter and wrote rapidly, 
having already determined just what he 
would say: 


Mr. Denheim: 

Your game of making me an innocent 
guilty party to your latest enterprise has 
succeeded better than you expected. I 
am no longer innocent; I know all I need 
to know. The old idea of having “the game 
as well as the name” appeals to me. You 
pinned the name on me—in case the law 
had stepped in—and I have taken the 
game with me—where you or your ac- 
complices can never find me. We're in 


the same boat now; neither of us can 
afford to advertise our affairs. Better 
charge the money off and forget it. For 


there will be no slip in my program as 

there has been in yours. B. I 

With a grim smile he sealed this note, 
addressed the envelope and put it in the 
safe where the money had been. 
the knob of the lock with a feeling of 
satisfaction. In his packsack was every- 
thing he would need, except additional 
food, for the balance of the summer. In 
the small bag and about his waist in a 


He spun 


Continued from page 12) 


money belt was the wherewithal to buy 
everything he would require for the rest 
of his life! 

Shouldering his pack, he locked the 
office door behind him, slipped an arm 
through the strap of the precious ditty- 
bag, picked up the suitcase and w alked 
quietly down the six flights of stairs. 
When the dim lobby was deserted he 
stepped out into the street. A few blocks 
away blazed the lighted skeleton of the 
Ferry Tower, whose great clock told him 
that he had thirty minutes. At a check- 
ing station he exchanged the suitcase for 
a numbered tag, entered a lunchroom 
and gave his order. 


LAKE LANDERS did not ask himself 

in so many words why he had chosen 

the country of his birth as the place to take 
the fruits of his first dishonest act. There 
was certainly no sentimental reason, and 
certainly he was not familiar with the 
country beyond a limited area. Yet from 
the first he had considered no other place. 
His decision to take the money had called 


for a likely region in which to hide until 
it was safe to travel on to the northem 
wilderness, and the broken mountainous 
reaches of Trinity county occurred to 
him. In the folds of its rugged hills were 
spots where a man could hide away almost 
indefinitely. Had he tried to plan a ter- 
ritory that would be ideal for his purpose, 
Blake admitted that he could not have 
improved on this. The Northwestern line 
extended along the western side of the 
county and the Southern tracks flanked 
its eastern border, leaving an eighty-mile- 
wide strip of wilderness, including the 
rugged Coast Range, few highways and 
a sparse population, between. His well 
plotted plan called for him to enter the 
county from the west and, after allowing 
Denheim time to lose hope, to slip out o 
the opposite side, where a train would 
take him by easy stages to Portland, 
Seattle, Vancouver. 

As the wheels clicked rhythmically ove! 
the rail joints Blake Landers lay in his 
dark berth, well pleased. No bobble had 
occurred, no clues remained behind to set 
Denheim and his hired searchers on his 
trail. Method was what counted; 3 
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definite schedule and no unconsidered de- 
tail permitted to upset it. 

It seemed to him as the train hurtled 
north through the night that he was 
shucking off civilization—the world of 
unending struggle, where men slaved their 
lives away for their wives and families. 
Wives and families! The last thing he’d 
have! He’d seen too much of the unequal 
struggle to provide for women and chil- 
dren, with the odds overwhelmingly 
against success. 

What was true of the city was equally 
true of the country. Labor and strain and 
worry, with failure too often at the end of 
the road. ‘I'wice he had fled from his en- 
vironment; the country of his birth and 
early sorrows was still potent to give him 
a slightly sick sensation when he thought 
of it. He had been glad to get away; now 
he was glad to get away from the city. 
And, strangely enough, he was returning 
to the region where his hard boyhood 
had been spent with over thirty-one 
thousand dollars. 

Since leaving Trinity county on that 
momentous day thirteen years before he 
had not been back. Certain scenes in the 
little valley where he was born were 
deeply impressed on his mind, and as he 
lay waiting in his berth for sleep he re- 
vived memory pictures of these and of his 
uncle’s ranch, several hours’ drive to the 
west of the Landers’ homestead. He 
would avoid these places, Blake told him- 
self drowsily, although there was in the 
whole county no one who would recog- 
nize him; few would even know he was 
there A deferential, vigorous 
hand shook him awake in a dim gray 
light. A little later he climbed down from 
the sleeping car into the refreshing cool 
morning mist that hung over the shadowy 
canon. 

As the train wound out of sight Blake 
drew a deep breath, spread his arms in 
a gesture of freedom. Below the tracks, 
partly hidden by a sedate fringe of young 
redwoods, the Eel river chuckled over its 
leisurely trip to Humboldt bay. On 
Blake’s side of the river the hills stood 
steeply up, green and gold and gray with 
thick growth; to the east, beyond the 
river, beyond miles of rolling grassy hills, 
stood the barrier ridge that helped keep 
‘Trinity a wilderness. Across that, in the 
silent country of forest, canon and valley, 
lay sanctuary. 

He regretted that no other fishermen 
had left the train at that station. A man 
alone is conspicuous, whereas several 
diffuse the attention. But he thrust this 
thought away; this was to be no game of 
dodging the police, of avoiding people; 
there would be no unflattering portrait 
of Blake Landers, embezzler, with a de- 
tailed description, posted in the country 
post offices. Nevertheless, his methodical 
nature demanded that he follow his sched- 
ule minutely, and he swung briskly up the 
track away from the bridge—a little dis- 
tance beyond the huddled buildings of 
the village—that he must later cross. 

Beyond a curve that hid him from the 
station he entered the low growth, climbed 
the slope and circled widely through the 
tan-oak woods. Stretched in the shade a 
mile above the settlement, he read a 
magazine and smoked his pipe the day 
through, dozed and ate from his pack. 

With the fall of darkness he crossed 
the bridge and strode vigorously along the 
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dirt road that wound through the low 
grass-clothed hills. On this road, not 
difficult to follow in the clear starshine, 
for miles there was no habitation. Buoy- 
antly, with a little tune on his lips in 
keeping with his step, he moved through 
the sweet darkness, cool enough to be 
pleasant, alone with his thoughts and the 
night. ‘he heavy pack irked his shoul- 
ders, but with short rests he continued 
through the night, crossing the crest of 
Grizzly Ridge and dropping down its 
eastern slope into the forested wilder- 
On his map, that morning beside a 


ness. 
smokeless fire of madrone wood, he 
traced his route. Within two _ hours’ 


journey lay his objective, a region of what 
appeared to be timber and pasture land, 
with a fair sized stream through it. In 
this maze of hills and folds he would 
choose his first camp spot. 

The place he finally chose was in a 
small ravine, up a brisk bank from the 
stream, through a tangle of manzanita, 
hazel and vine maple, on a little flat 
shaded by black oaks, madrones and 
pepperwoods. It was not beyond sound 
of the stream leaping over its gray bowl- 
ders, yet it was as hidden from chance 
passers-by—stockmen or flycasters—as 
though it were miles distant. An in- 
distinct trail followed the stream, worn 
by trout fishermen, but there was no in- 
dication that any one ever investigated 
the little ravine that cut a minor gash in 
the side of the ridge. 

Carefully selecting a spot for his bed 
and a limb for his suspended grub, he 
dug a deep hole near the middle of the 
little glade, close to the site of his camp- 
fire. With the thick bundles of currency 
wrapped in oiled silk (he had thought of 
everything) and paper, he buried the 
package, rolling a chunky bowlder on to 
the smoothed-over top of the grave. 
Then he made his camp, brewed a tin of 
tea and went fishing. 


BiAke LANDERS considered with no 
little uneasiness the fact that he was 
not sleeping well. The first night had been 
complete oblivion: he was fatigued. The 
following two nights proved unrestful; 
both had found him often awake in the 
cold darkness, lying tensely listening for 
what had broken his sleep. Used as he 
was to being alone, and having had 
solitary woods experiences through many 
years, he now felt, on the morning of his 
fourth day in camp, that he was not com- 
pletely the master of himself. Calm, un- 
shaken under the ordinary stresses of life, 
he was developing a species of nervous- 
ness that made him shrink atthe slightest 
unexpected sound. 

“Don’t be a fool!’ he berated himself 
sharply. “Get hold of yourself.” 

Logic told him that he was safe, was 
hidden beyond the most remote chance of 
discovery by Denheim’s sleuths. The 
money had not even been missed yet. 
And he had nothing to fear from any one 
else. Did he have a conscience? He had 
denied it regularly, considering the cir- 
cumstances under which the money had 
come into his hands. What was it he 
feared—or was it fear? Why should his 
nerves be so sensitive? Had there been a 
slip in his plans somewhere, and was his 
subconscious mind trying to warn him? 

He studied the faint blue haze that 
rose from his tiny morning fire. No eye 
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in the world could detect that sign against 
its background of colorful foliage. Prob- 
ably, he told himself, his uneasiness was 
due to the fact that he was not far enough 
away from San Francisco. He felt of his 
lip, where the rough stubble of an in- 
cipient mustache stood four days from 
the surface. “Get hold of yourself,” he 
repeated. “Think of the future.” His 
eyes rolled to the stone monument above 
his money cache. The vision of those 
thick packets of bills, what they would 
buy in contentment and security warmed 
him now as it had before. There was his 
reward, wealth and independence without 
slavery or responsibility—all his. 

With that money, and settled in his 
snug cabin beside the placid tidewaters of 
the Inland Waterway to Alaska, he could 
shrug off his present anxieties, be a free 
and happy man. He looked at his hands, 
strong, rugged in spite of his mode of 
living; thought of his native strength that 
all his years of city dwelling and indoor 
work had not impaired. He flexed his 
arms, felt the muscles grow hard. He 
yearned to be at work on the cabin he 
would build, to swing his axe tirelessly 
among the alders and his mattock among 
the salmonberry bushes, clearing a garden 
patch; to construct a jetty for his boat, 
a live-box for salmon In just a 
little while now; everything would work 
out as he had planned. 

“The little unexpected things are what 
upset cases like mine,” he assured him- 
self, back again to the subject upon which 
he prided himself; “the things a man 
doesn’t take into consideration. It’s pure 
carelessness if a man disregards anything 
—certainly /’ve considered every element.” 

He awoke on his fifth morning in camp, 
after a restless night, filled with an over- 
whelming dissatisfaction. He felt that he 
could not bear to sit in camp; the thought 
of fishing failed to appease his uneasy 
craving for something he could not name. 
As the forenoon advanced he moved about 
the restricted area of the glade, spurred 
by this new disquiet, checked by his 
habitual cautiousness. Finally, without 
conscious decision, he started up the 
ravine toward the crest of the ridge. 
Climbing slowly, he told himself that it 
was not a part of his plan to be furtive, to 
remain altogether hidden from men. He 
had a right to camp in these cafons and 
fish these streams, he argued; the more 
openly he did it the safer his secret would 

e. 

From the crown of the ridge, some time 
later, he swept with keen eyes the partly 
cultivated valley spread below him. On 
tan and green stretches of pasture land 
he saw red cattle grazing; dark lines of 
fence led across the valley floor; clumps 
of oak trees stood irregularly; a dog 
barked hollowly in the distance. The 
ranchhouse, squatted among its barns 
and corrals, was the only habitation in 
the valley, he decided. 

His eyes roved. A spreniag incredulous 
expression dawned in them. What was 
it that stirred within him? He felt a 
strange uneasiness, a smothered sensation, 
as long-forgotten pictures flashed across 
his mind. It couldn’t be—but it was— 
there lay the Boliver ranch—his uncle 
John’s ranch. A little dazed at his dis- 
covery, with every faculty alert for 
familiar details, he began to descend the 
slope, free from woods on this side. 
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An ancient rail fence led him to a dusty 
rutted road. Here, on just such a day, 
little Blake Landers had fled from in- 
justice and toil. Without realizing why 
he did it, he followed the road through 
patches of manzanita, buckbrush and 
poison oak and approached the low ranch- 
house surrounded by sprawling oaks and 
erect honey locusts. ‘There was the old 
wide veranda with its fringe of fretwork 
enclosing a gallery the oak whose 
adventurous limbs touched the roof—the 
locust trees whose oval leaves had _ pro- 


abc ve 


vided ‘throat squawkers” (when his 
uncle was out of hearing) the tipping 
rain barrel—the stringy oleander bushes 
the weathered well-curb = with | its 
rusty wheel and its bleached, swollen 
rope. 
Changes were apparent; fewer trees 


stood close to the buildings; something, 
he could not tell what, had been given a 
coat of paint; and where the rambling old 
house had stood bare-walled among the 
trees, a profusion of vines now climbed 
to its eaves, covering whole areas between 
windows with a mat of green, overlaid 
with the pink of a myriad of roses. Sur- 
prisingly, the old place looked homelike, 
even inviting. It was somehow changed, 
softened. 
Change—why 
thirteen years! 


shouldn’t there be in 
Had the ranch changed 
ownership, tenant? Would he recognize 
his uncle should he appear? With this 
thought came a dull feeling of revulsion; 
too deeply had the iron been burned into 
his soul in those six months of living under 
John Boliver’s roof. To think of stum- 
bling upon this of all places in this wide 
and varied country! Approaching from 
the west instead of the east accounted 
for that, of course. 
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He stood motionless before the gate, 
the familiar scenes calling up and pro- 
jecting on the screen of his memory a 
series of cheerless pictures, a dreary cycle 
of never-ending exhausting tasks asso- 
ciated with his sojourn in this house: a 
shaggy-haired boy in faded blue overalls 
laboring over a steaming washtub; splash- 
ing his legs with cold water as he drew the 
filled bucket from the well and staggered 
with its contents to the kitchen; swinging 
the blunted axe against hard dry oak 
logs on frosty mornings when his knuckles 
were chapped until they bled; wading 
through the liquid dirt of the barnyard 
to curry and harness the team and lift 
the heavy wagon pole; milking several 
cows and mixing feed for their calves; 
sleeping in an unlighted, bare-floored 
room under the roof; getting up at dawn, 
leaping out at the first harsh call of the 
bearded man who was his master, his 
driver, the gaunt man who went about his 
work with a scowl, made bitter, the boy 
had been told, through the death of his 
wife. 

Ranch life! People chose to do such 
work! Not for him! It was not surpris- 
ing, he told himself hotly, that after the 
wreck of his own home, he had needed 
only this additional example to clinch his 
ranch life and never 


resolve to escape 
marry. 
here, he recalled in a poignant flash 


of memory, in that tangle of vines beyond 
the fence, had lain his pitiful baggage on 
that long-ago day of his revolt. It—his 
musing was sharply interrupted. A head 
rose from the shrubbery. 


He saw a man’s limp felt hat pulled 


aslant across a mass of corn-colored hair, 
rounded cheeks, a short straight nose and 
gray eyes that held steady as they looked 


Leland W. Peck 
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calmly into his across the vines and sharp 
picket tops. He stared, nothing occurring 
to him except to reach slowly up and pull 
off his hat. For a moment neither spoke. 
Then, “Good morning,” she said cheer- 
fully in a soft young voice, ‘where did 
you drop from?” 

An odd perturbation held him silent 
for a time. How suddenly she had ap- 
peared, and how unconcerned she was to 
find a stranger standing there eyeing her. 
She must be fourteen or fifteen, he esti- 
mated; small and pretty and _ self-pos- 
sessed. He was camping across the ridge, 
he told her at last. It would not be 
necessary to explain what this old house 
stood for in his memory, he said to him- 
self, and added aloud that he was spend- 
ing his vacation fishing, taking life easy. 

She came round the tangle of bushes 
and stood at the fence, a slim figure in a 
crisp gingham dress. Blake felt a wave of 
embarrassment as he realized that this 
girl was not a child; she was past twenty 
without a doubt. Contrarily, close up she 
seemed smaller than at a distance. She 
stood but to his shoulder, and he was 
conscious of an impression that she was 
strong in spite of her slenderness. A 
warm tan lay attractively on her cheeks 
and neck; across her small nose and be- 
neath her gray eyes a spatter of freckles 
gave her a mischievous look that was be- 
lied, not too much, by the grave steady 
eyes. 

He recovered himself enough to realize 
that he was staring. He heard himself 
saying “My name is Blake Landers.” 
Instantly he shut his lips, felt a rush of 
apprehension. What was he thinking of? 
Where had his wits gone, to disclose his 
identity to the first person he met? 

(TO BE CONCLUDED) 





The Prison Break at 


\ll opposition now quelled, twenty- 
nine prisoners, several of whom were 
badly wounded, left the prison. ‘Twenty- 
two of them marched off deliberately in a 
body, two abreast. They took with them 
a number of Henry rifles, shotguns, six- 
shooters and about three thousand rounds 
of ammunition. The number of escaping 
convicts would have been much greater 
but for Isaacs, for many returned to their 
cells when he opened fire. 

Eventually most of the fugitives were 
recaptured; those prisoners who had aided 
the officers and guards during the out- 
break were pardoned. 

When Governor Bradley heard of the 
break, he wired General Batterman at 


Virginia City to call out the state militia. 


The Carson Times, 


(Continued from page 43) 


A few hours later the National and the 
Emmet Guard arrived at Carson under 
command of Major General Van Bok- 
kelen. 

Governor Bradley had already demand- 
ed the keys of the prison, but Warden 
Denver had refused to surrender them. 
With the arrival of the militia the Gover- 
nor notified the Warden that unless the 
keys were delivered, cannon would be 
trained against the prison. 

It was but little more than six years 
since the close of the Civil War and 
military phraseology was still in fashion. 
for instance, describ- 








Carson 





‘ 


‘Guard Isaacs 
stood like a stone column, firing steadily 
into the crowd and receiving volley after 


ing the break said that 


volley with the coolest indifference.” 
And so Lieutenant Governor and ex- 
officio Warden Denver in his reply to the 
Governor could not resist this last official 
opportunity to employ a similar style. 
He wrote: 

“Sir: Under military necessity, and 
from the fact that you have a superior 
force in numbers, and that if I should 
stand by my rights in meeting force with 
force, innocent blood would be shed, and 
the convicts escape; 

“T hereby surrender to you as com- 
mander of the military forces the Warden- 
ship of the State prison.” 
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The Guide Post 


That’s a slogan for all SUNSET 
readers. 

When you want to travel, or to find 
out about traveling, think of the 
SUNSET GUIDE POST. 

No matter where you are going, how 
you wish to journey, the GUIDE 
POST will give you the information 
you need. 

Road and camping data, train fares, 
steamship rates and schedules, hotel 
reservations, information regarding all 
of these things is given every day by 
the GUIDE POST. 

The service is for SUNSET readers. 
You do not have to be a subscriber 
to the magazine to take advantage 
of what the GUIDE POST has to 
offer. All we ask is that you enclose 
with your request a two-cent stamp 
to cover the mailing cost of our reply. 

When you start to plan that sum- 
mer trip—and it’s almost time to be 
doing that now—ask the GUIDE 
POST for anything you need to know. 


The 
SUNSET GUIDE POST 


460 Fourth Street 
San Francisco, California 


ASK THE SUNSET GUIDE POST 
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CONDUCTED BY LILLIAN FERGUSUN 








Inieresting treatment of the cottage 


type of small house 


OME day an enterprising indi- 

vidual is going to collect and 

classify all possible four, five 

and six-room house plans capa- 
ble of being built on a fifty foot lot, 
somewhat as Polti has classified the 
thirty-six dramatic situations, and 
then when we want to refer to a plan 
we will merely say “number so and 
so, A” or “B” or “C” as the case may 
be. Until that happy day, however, 
we shall have to draw ’em, although 
they may have been drawn with prac- 
tically the same room arrangement a 
thousand times already and built in 
every state of the Union twice that 
number of times. 

Houses are like people—you can 
dress up the same floor plan with such 
widely different materials and con- 
struction that its best friends won't 
recognize it. There is little that is 
new about the placing of the five main 
rooms in the diagram on this page; it 
is a good, economical, livable arrange- 
ment, commendable in every way; but 
when it comes to the house itself, the 
brick and plaster and shingles with 
which it is clothed, ah! there you see 
the simplicity and elusive charm 
wrought only c. a master hand! Sim- 
plicity is the highest form of any art 
and the least often attained. Many 
small homes are hopelessly marred 
by unnecessary “gimcracks”’ plastered 
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Casings have been omitted in the 
doors and the windows 


on wherever space permits. The 
pleasing composition presented by this 
house could never have been obtained 
had not the deep shadows and fine 
ornament been centralized about the 
entrance and properly proportioned as 
they moved away from it. For in- 
stance, the arched balcony which 
breaks an otherwise blank front upper 
gable is small and less noticeable than 
the main arched opening, and _ the 
gentle curve of the roof line over the 
three French windows is not enough 
to attract attention away from the 
center of interest. 

Casings have been omitted from 
doors and windows, a practise now in 
general use on stucco houses and one 
which makes for mass and stability. 
Not a break mars the pleasing roof 
line. How easily the picture could 
have been ruined by a gable or louvre 
in the roof above the living-room 
French windows! Banking earth up 
to the porch terrace level and sloping 
it away toward the sidewalk, with 
planting space by the porch, lends an 
atmosphere of privacy to the house 
proper. This feature has been much 
admired in English cottages and those 
of northern Europe and is proving 
equally attractive in a Western setting. 

The six-room plan illustrated is an- 
other which has appeared in our midst 
countless numbers of times in 4 
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Your Five Miles of Pores 
Are They Open Roads, or Closed ? 


ND on end your millions of cleanliness which calls for white clean, it is clean through and 








pores would make a pipe 

line five miles long. Are 
they open roads or closed? Are 
they carrying their normal traffic, 
or is the “closed” sign diverting it 
to other channels and so causing 
congestion and lowered vitality > 
In other words, are you really 
clean or only nearly clean ? 


soap, a soap that soothes as well 
as invigorates, a soap which 


makes every pore an open road to 


health. 


So, the ever-growing demand is 
for Fairy—the whitest soap in the 
world—soap in its purest form. In 
America’s foremost baths, clubs 


through, and it does a clean job. ° 


Entrust your skin to Fairy. li 
works no harm—it does great 
good. It more than cleans; it helps 
the body breathe. And every clean- 
thinking man or woman knows 
how essential that is to well-being. 


Its shape is handy. It floats. It 
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The Home in the West 
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line over the front door. 


entrance beside the library wall. 


An adaptation of the Italian villa type, with trimmings from Spain. 


bungalow apron, but this time comes arrayed in a gown = 
imported direct from Italy, with trimmings from Spain. | 
While its design as a whole can not be termed purely HO 
Italian nor purely Spanish, it is an extremely successful 
adaptation of the two styles to the modern six-room 
house. An interesting feature has been made of the | 
fireplace by incorporating it into the front wall, deepen- J 
ing the entrance arch and developing a lowered roof-P === , 
By building the shoulder of Fics | TY 
the chimney up to the eaves and roofing it with tile, rl 
stability and structural simplicity are achieved. ‘Two 
colors of tile, terra cotta and buff, add texture. ack} 
French windows with arched heads and turned half 
mullions open upon the terrace from library and living- There are six 
room, furnishing light as well as a means of exit. | he 
low pitch of the roof contributes to the excellence of villa 
the exterior, as do the buttresses and arched sidewalk 
Persis BINGHAM. 








The fireplace chimney has been made a decorative feature 
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Iisa picturesque wilderness 








A Home in the Wildwood 


ISS BEATRICE GRISCOM, 
a young woman homesteader,, 
is making the mountain wild 
flowers in her section of Cali- 
fornia famous by way of a pleasant diver- 
sion, now that she has won a certain 
leisure from the more exacting and primi- 
tive phases of the pursuit of pioneering. 

In “Wildwood Glen,” the home which 
she created in the wilderness by her own 
efforts, she has a studio, where with an 
artist’s brush she reproduces the delicate 
colors of the blossoms, and in June of 
each year the rustic gates of the Glen, 
opening upon the state highway, swing 
wide to admit hundreds of visitors from 
San Diego and further points who attend 
Miss Griscom’s flower festival at Des- 
canso. They are her guests for the day. 
It is a popular and delightful event. Of 
the profusion of floral exhibits, however, 
none attracts more attention than a 
feature which might be termed an invol- 
untary entry, for it was without intent 
that it now takes part in the show, being 
wholly utilitarian. This feature is Miss 
Griscom’s bed, high in a big oak tree. And 
thereby hangs a tale. 

Eight years ago, ill and almost penni- 
less, Miss Griscom left a city hospital. 
The dictum of physicians was that she 
must live in the open, the mountains pre- 


ferred. She is still living in the moun- 
tains, has glowing health, a home of her 
own, and an income. 

When she discovered her homesite, few 
would have seen its possibilities. The 
land was steep and rough, covered with 
heavy brush and rocks excepting in the 
oak groves. ‘The timber was of no mer- 
chantable value. It was doubtful if 
enough tillable land could be found, even 
after the disheartening labor of clearing, 
to meet the requirements of the home- 
stead laws. Worst of all, it was practi- 
cally inaccessible. The nearest road of 
any sort was almost two miles distant, 
the railroad thirty miles away. It takes 
more than ordinary courage for a young 
girl in poor health to tackle the task of 
homesteading a piece of rugged, remote 
mountain land and to see it through. 
But Miss Griscom had the courage. 

Moreover, she had an artist’s percep- 
tions. She saw the brook, which is the 
Sweetwater river at its source. Below, 
its waters form the Sweetwater reservoir, 
a pioneer irrigation project. She looked 
upon the little stream, dancing shadow- 
flecked under great trees, leaping huge 
piles of granite boulders, playing in the 
sunshine among the flowers. She reclined 
under a fine o!d oak, in the grateful summer 

(Continued on page 76) 
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‘Jhings ‘Youll_Use Svery Day 


i 3 yi ead 

















Once your family knows 
the appetizing delight- 
fulness of waffles and 
shortcakes from this 
Waffle Iron, its use will 


No coffee-lover longer 
questions the superiority 
of percolated coffee. 
This percolator is de- 
signed to make you 





be indeed an everyday 


thing with you proud to have it on your 


table, every day. 
























































‘Jo Simplify Your Day 


When you start in to think about 
the new home-furnishing things you 
wiil buy this year, ask yourself what 
« you are going to do about electric 
@) i. oars appliances. Ww) 

aA, Give a little thought to the capable 
Westinghouse devices pictured on 
this page. It is hard to see how you 
could provide your home with more 
real usefulness and helpfulness, for 
the surprisingly small investments 
cade 


Every cool day it warms 
chilly corners anywhere 
in the house and it has 
year-’round uses also. 
Try drying your hair 
with it! The Cozy Glow. 


For breakfast, toast every 

day, of course —and you 

use toast at many other 

meals, too. The Turn- 
over Toaster. 












































Electric appliances enable you to 
do things more quickly, and better. 
They improve and simplify the busi- 
ness of housekeeping. Once you have 
the batlin—"Sueniee them, you’ll use them all the time, 

Motor Mechanics”. —every day. And, if they bear the ™ 
@) Westinghouse Mark, you’ll use them @) 


with satisfaction for many years as well. 








May your needs for this 
in the sick-room never 
grow great! But it is 
wonderful and comfy 
and soothing to well as 
well as ill. The Warm- 
Pad. 


Are you aware of the 
hundred ways in which a 
little motor can lighten 
your every-day tasks? 
Ask your dealer for 



































WESTINGHOUSE 
ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING CO. 
Officesin Principal Cities. Representatives Everywhere 
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Not just an iron-day 
necessity, nor a thing to 
please the laundress, but 


This appliance is useful 
every meal, every day. It 
does almost every kind of 
cooking,—boils, grills, an every-day convenience 
toasts, fries. The Table —"“the Iron that Women 
Stove. designed”. 


@ ® 


Westinghou 


Those who use a curling 

iron at all surely need it 

every day. There is no 

electric device that means 

more to a women than 
this one. 
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Western Housekeeper 


Conducted by HESTER CONKLIN and PAULINE PARTRIDGE 


If You Launder at Home 


HE process of washing is one for 

which there is no substitute. It 

is_as fundamental as the prepa- 

ration of food. By some method 
every race and country cleanse garments 
with water at some season in the year, 
after the lapse of a period of time. 

Washing is one of the recurring neces- 
sities, not so urgent as the preparation of 
food perhaps, for it does not actually 
sustain life, but conducive to health, com- 
fort and well being to so great a degree 
that it supplies material for one of the 
world’s greatest industries, the com- 
mercial laundry. 

It is true that the most forward looking 
home economists have for their ultimate 
ideal the removal of toil from the home and 
the more efficient handling of all the work 


needed to support a household in health 


and surround it with comfort. Undoubt- 
edly this would save labor and material 
by developing machinery to handle the 

various processes, and by standardizing 
methods to make them highly effective 
at the lowest cost. 

But this is still, unfortunately, a dream 
of the remote future. Laundries are 
commercial institutions, highly competi- 
tive and founded on a money-making 
rather than an altruistic basis. As such 
their methods are worked out to produce 
the largest possible profit for the mini- 
mum amount of work. To be exact, all 
the clothes in certain very general 
groupings are washed hard 
enough to clean the dirtiest 
piece, which means that un- 
necessary wear and tear fall 
on delicate fabrics and fine 
linens, shortening their career 
by months if not years. 

Price is another factor 
which makes many women 
hesitate before employing the 
services of a laundry for 
the regular weekly washing. 
Where skilled labor is used 
in combination with modern 
machinery it is necessary for 
the laundry to charge a price 
that seems high in order to 
cover wages, materials and 
overhead and make only a 
fair profit. The average 
housewife seldom if ever 
thinks of her own time as 
having a money value. Quite 
naturally then, when she 
compares laundry prices with 
the small cost of doing the 
washing herself at home, 
she decides in favor of the 
home, either because she can 


not afford to do otherwise or because she 
prefers to use the money for a luxury 
while she personally handles the necessity. 

There are other, more specialized 
reasons for having the laundry done at 
home. If a laundress is employed it is 
possible to supervise the work personally, 
to see that all conditions are sanitary, the 
room clean and the water pure. The 
selection of proper soaps and cleansers 
saves unnecessary rubbing which spells 
ruin to fine materials and dainty gar- 
ments. 

Because washing is done in the home is 
no reason why the process should relapse 
into primitive methods. Quite the con- 
trary in fact. But to provide a convinc- 
ing reason for keeping it there, methods 
and results must be equal if not superior 
to the laundry. 

This is not often possible under the old 
conditions. Either labor is expended out 
of all proportion to the result obtained, if 
the work is carefully and thoroughly 
done, or careless hurried work by weary 
womankind brings about a result that 
proves a warning rather than an example. 

Did you ever do a washing yourself by 
the old method of rubbing the clothes on 
a washboard, bending over a tub of 
steaming water and scrubbing each 
garment separately until it was clean? 
Then you know without being told that 
any machine or process which transfers + 
that wear and tear on human flesh and 


If you ever did a washing by the old method you know the 
advan'‘age of transferring the wear and tear on flesh 


and muscle to metal and electricity 


muscle to metal and electricity is as much 
ahead of the old wash-tub method as 
that advanced beyond the picturesque 
but ruinous manner of scrubbing the 
clothes on the stones of the river. 

If you employ a laundress you are 
relieved of the hardest part of the work 
yourself, but the hours are not shortened 
greatly, for laundry done in the home in 
the old-fashioned way makes more work 
all along the line. Extra meals must be 
prepared, extra cleaning done, and, where 
labor is employed by the hour, the expense 
is not small. Then, too, your laundress 
is human, and as such can not always be 
depended upon. Some mischance may 
easily prevent her from appearing with 
her usual regularity, but nothing will 
prevent soiled linen and garments from 
collecting with a grim disregard of all but 
their own demands. 

At the present time an electric washing 
machine seems to be the answer to all 
these problems. It saves labor, time and 
money and in this way the work can be 
done at home under the most satisfactory 
conditions and at the most convenient 
time. 

The washing machine has come to stay. 

a few years’ time the old-fashioned 
wash tub and its back-breaking methods 
will be as out of date as the candle or the 
stage coach. Women now-a-days are as 
eager to install the most modern ma- 
chinery for running their homes as men 

are for running their factor- 
ies or their offices. The 
washing machine is proving 
indispensable to a_ properly 
equipped household, and its 
range of usefulness grows 
wider with its use. Blankets, 
counterpanes and_ curtains 
which formerly proved too 
great a burden and_ were 
sent to a laundry or a clean- 
ing establishment are as easy 
to wash in a machine as the 
lighter and smaller pieces 
And that splendid feeling 
independence! Women 
revel in it and who can 
blame them? Nothing to 
consult but one’s own con- 
venience, and perhaps, best 
of all, no need to economize 
on clean clothes or napkins 
or towels! 

This kind of careful wash- 
ing doesn’t hurt fabrics and 
the time and cost is so sma 
that it means freedom from 
all the old considerations. 

(Continued on page 70) 
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“« “Because’— the brown \%>!)\ \ 


eyes lower fell, ‘Because ! : VW dp 
you see, I love you!’” (% wan 
Bile 
HE halting, lisping declar- |= 
ation in the lane to the “2° 
schoolhouse—what sweeter “= 
. tv 

Romance is there than that “2 
of childhood? gee, 
and, just as candy speaks the <=. 
universal language of Romance, x}. 
Tan Jar speaks the language of “¢.¥ 


perfection in chocolates. 


If your dealer can not supply Tan = 
Jar, we will send a full pound = 
package, prepaid, to any address 
in the United States for $1.50. 










Vogan 
Candy 
Company 
Portland, Oregon 






MilkChoaletes 
OregonCherries 


Fruit & Nuts 
Brazil Nuts 
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COURTESY THE WHITE HOUSE 


A dainty and correctly set table adds savor to the simplest luncheon 


A Dozen Hurry-up Luncheons 


HERE are many times when either 


necessity or convenience demands 

that a luncheon be prepared in the 

short half-hour before it is to be 
served. Occasionally a guest is present, 
for perhaps the housewife would like to 
be hostess as well if only she dare take 
the risk, knowing the time to be short 
before a dainty repast must be placed 
on the table. 

Sometimes a busy morning away from 
home makes a quick luncheon necessary 
if the children are to be back at school 
in time for the afternoon session. Count- 
less reasons, in fact, may be given for the 
hasty luncheon at noon which need lose 
none of its delicious quality for being 
quickly prepared. A half hour seems a 
short time but many appetizing and ap- 
propriate luncheon dishes containing suf- 
ficient food-value to make them whole- 
some and nourishing as well may be 
easily made in less than the specified 
thirty minutes. 

Luncheon should, of course, be a simple 
meal with one main dish upon which the 
remainder of the menu depends. There 
are certain fundamentals which every 
good housewife has ready for emergency: 
use and here to a great extent lies the 
success of the hurry-up luncheon. It is 
well to consult the pantry shelves and see 
that a well-filled jar of dried bread crumbs 
is always at hand. 

Canned fish, tuna, shrimps, lobster, 
sardines or crab meat are useful and 
quickly prepared, either creamed, scal- 
loped or in salads. 

A supply of salad dressing, mayonnaise, 
boiled dressing or one of the prepared 
salad dressings, is a helpful ingredient. 

Canned fruits, of which the housewife 
usually has a generous stock, fit into the 
menu both as desserts and salads and are 
equally useful in either place. 


Pickles, relish and jelly are of course 
ready for use in every household. 

A few cans of soup are helpful in an 
emergency and may be used in various 
ways with marked success. 

Nuts and raisins are another depend- 
able aid, invaluable in numerous ways. 

Crackers, cookies or fancy cakes are 
easily obtainable if not on hand. None 
of these is included in the half hour of 
preparation. 

If a hard-cooked egg is to be used, it 
can be cooked the necessary fifteen 
minutes in the morning while the kettle 
is boiling for breakfast. 

Curried Eggs with Rice make a de- 
licious quick luncheon dish prepared as 
follows: 

Curried Eggs With Rice 
44 cup rice 14 teaspoon salt 
3 hard cooked eggs 14 teaspoon curry 
2 tablespoons fat powder 
2 tablespoons flour 1% teaspoon pepper 
1 cup milk 


Cook the rice in boiling salted water 
until tender and drain. This will take 
about twenty minutes. Melt the fat, add 
the flour, salt, curry powder, pepper and 
milk and bring to the boiling point, stir- 
ring constantly. Arrange the hot rice in 
a serving dish, over this slice the eggs 
and pour the curry sauce over all. 

With this a salad of oranges, peeled 
and sliced crosswise on to a bed of let- 
tuce leaves, with either French dressing 
or mayonnaise is an excellent combina- 
tion. Crackers, cheese and coffee for 
dessert complete a luncheon satisfactory 
from all standpoints. While the rice 1s 
boiling the cream sauce may be made and 
the table set. 

A Cheese Souffle is a splendid luncheon 
dish for any time of year, prepared im 
the following manner: 
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Cheese Souffle 
3 cup hot milk 1% teaspoon salt 
1 cup crumbs 14 teaspoon pepper 
34 cup grated cheese 3 egg yolks 
3 egg whites stiffly beaten 


Mix the milk, crumbs, cheese, season- 
ings and well-beaten egg yolks. Fold in 
the whites and bake in a greased baking 
dish in a moderate oven (375 degrees 
Fahrenheit) twenty minutes. 

Any simple salad such as lettuce, en- 
dive or romaine with French dressing 
may be served with it. A delicious dessert 
to complete this menu is made from 
canned peaches. Roll each half peach in 
shredded cocoanut and serve with a little 
peach syrup. 

For a hearty salad to form the main 
luncheon dish, fish is excellent, either 
left-over fish or a can of crab meat, 
shrimp or lobster. Flake the fish and 
mix with an equal proportion of finely 
chopped celery, a few tablespoons of 
chopped red pimiento, chopped pickle or 
relish, well drained, and one or two 
chopped hard-cooked eggs. Mix with 
mayonnaise or boiled salad dressing and 
serve on lettuce. 

With this salad there is no more pleas- 
ing combination than Cheese Biscuits. 
Be sure to light the oven before mixing 
the biscuits so that they may bake 
quickly. While the biscuits are baking 
the salad may be prepared. 


Cheese Biscuits 
2 cups flour V4 cup grated cheese 
34 teaspoon salt 2 tablespoons fat 
4 teaspoons baking 1% to 34 cup milk 
powder 

Sift the flour, salt and baking powder 
together, add the cheese and mix 
thoroughly. Cut in the fat with a knife 
or rub in with the tips of the fingers. Add 
the milk gradually until a dough is 
formed, roll out lightly on a floured board 
until one-half inch in thickness, cut with 
a small round cutter, place in a greased 
pan and bake 12 to 1§ minutes in a hot 
oven. (450 degrees Fahrenheit). 

With this a dessert of crushed pine- 
apple is suitable and delicious. 

A chowder hearty enough to serve as 
the main dish at luncheon is often desir- 
able. 

Luncheon Chowder 

1 can minced or l4 teaspoon salt 

chopped clams 1% teaspoon pepper 
2 cups milk 6 crackers finely 
2tablespoons butter __ rolled 

Place all ingredients together in a 
double boiler and cook for fifteen minutes. 
_ Ifa salad is served with this, the follow- 
ing will be found sufficient. 


Green Salad 


Cut a head of lettuce in quarters and 
soak in salted water ten minutes. Drain 
well and place on salad plates. To serve 
over this, prepare a French dressing. 

_ Toasted raisin bread buttered while hot 
's a delicious accompaniment to this 
luncheon menu. 

A dessert of sliced oranges sprinkled 
with powdered sugar, cookies or cake may 
be added, although the chowder and salad 
is really complete. 

A scalloped dish may be prepared from 
any left-over meat, fowl or fish and if 
served with a salad will be found suff- 
cient. 

(Continued on page 74) 
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She Knows What’s Good 


Carnation is just pure cows’ milk from 
which about sixty per cent of the water 
has been removed by evaporation, her- 
metically sealed and sterilized. Its con- 
sistency is that of rich, country cream. 
To serve for drinking, simply add one 
and a half to two parts water, to suit the 
taste. For cooking and baking, you will 
find Carnation gives a new richness to 
all your favorite recipes. Order it today. 
Write for Recipe Book. 





») eee fi r 
Mitk Propucts Company 
362 Stuart Building, Seattle 


| CarNATION 






Milk 


The label is red and white 


Carnation Milk Products 
ompany 
New York Chicago 
Seattle Aylmer, Ont. 


Carnation | 


‘*From Contented Cows’’ 


MILK?) 











Cream Tapioca Pudding —1% cups water, 4 cup Nut Bread=1 tsp. salt, 4 cups flour, % cup sugar, 
pearl tapioca, % cup Carnation Milk, %tsp.salt,3 6tsp. baking powder, 2 eggs, 1% cups water,” cup 
tbsp. sugar, % tsp. vanilla, 2 eggs beaten separately. Carnation Milk, 1 cup English walnuts. Mix and 
Soak tapioca one hour inenough cold watertocover. sift dry ingredients. Beat eggs well, add milk and 
Cook in double boiler until transparent. Addsugar mix with dry ingredients. Beat well and add nuts, 
and salt to milk and egg yolks slightly beaten. putinto two oiled bread pans and bakeina moder- 
Combine by pouring hot tapioca slowly onegg mix- ate oven thirty to forty-five minutes. This recipe 
ture, return to double boiler and cook until it makes two loaves. 
thickens. When thick remove from fire and fold in 
whites of eggs beaten stiff. Add flavoring and chill. 
This recipe serves six people. 


There are many other recipes as good as these 
in the Carnation Recipe Book. Send for it. 
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Are you enjoying the full convenience of 
Ghirardelli’s Ground Chocolate—or are you 
getting half of it? If you are using Ghirar- 
delli’s only as a beverage, you are making 
baking and dessert-making that much 
harder for yourself. For Ghirardelli’s can 
be used—just as it comes from the can— 
whenever the recipe calls for chocolate. No 
grating! No waste! You can measure 
your needs to the fraction of a spoonful. 
Say “Gear-ar-delly” to your grocer. 


Send for recipe booklet—free! 
Since 1852 D. GHIRARDELLI CO. San Francisco 








Moore Push-Pins 


Glass Heads-Steel Potnts 


Moore Push-less Hangers 
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Williams Tours 


25 Years’ Experience in European Travel. 
SAILINGS APRIL TO SEPTEMBER, 1923 
“Absolutely First Class at Reasonable Rates’ 
We specialize on small, congenial parties—the 














Stillwell 


PLAN BOOKS 


—show Pictures, Floor Plans 
and Estimated Costs of 
Building over 200 Selected 
Designs of 


CALIFORNIA STYLE ,.1", HOMES 


Clim: 





ablest tour managers—and the best of infor- “Representative Calif. Homes” “West Coast Bungalows” 
mation, with a good time. Tours cover all of 50 Houses 7 to 10 Rooms $1 50 Houses—6 and 7 Rooms—81 
Western -— = including the World-War “The New Colonials” “Little Bungalows” 
battlefields. rite for booklet. 60 Houses 6 to 10 Rooms $1 75 Houses—3-4-5 Rooms—§1 


sis SPECIAL OFFER Send 82.50 f 
The Egerton R. Williams Co. three of these books and get nn Folder FREE. 


220 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. Money back if not satisfied 
E. W. STILLWELL & CO., Architects, 976 Calif. Bldg. Los Angeles 


















Scalloped Meat 
1 cup chopped 14 teaspoon salt 


cooked meat \ teaspoon pepper 
1 tablespoon fat 1 cup milk 


2 tablespoons flour 1% cup crumbs 


Melt the fat, add the flour, seasonings 
and milk. Bring to the boiling point, 
stirring constantly. Add the meat and if 
desired a few drops of Worcestershire 
sauce or a tablespoon of tomato catsup. 
Mix one-fourth cup of crumbs with this 
and put into a greased baking dish or 
individual ramekins. Sprinkle the rest 
of the crumbs over the top and brown 
quickly in a hot oven. (500 degrees 
Fahrenheit). 

With this a piekle or relish and bread 
and butter will be ampie, although other 
dishes may be added should the house- 
wife desire. 

A quickly prepared dessert may be 
made by sprinkling halves of canned 
pears with a few finely chopped nuts and 
raisins and serving with a little of the 
syrup. 

Creamed Salmon and Peas make a little 
more elaborate luncheon though the time 
spent in preparation is short. 


Creamed Salmon and Peas 


Flake the salmon and drain the peas, 
using any quantity from 4 cup to a can 
of each. Melt 2 tablespoons fat, add 3 
tablespoons flour, 14 teaspoon of salt, 

4 teaspoon pepper and 1% cups of milk. 
Bring to the boiling point, stirring, and 
add the salmon and peas. Keep hot in the 
double boiler. 

Toast slices of bread on one side and 
arrange on a platter toasted side up. 
Put the creamed mixture on the toast 
and squeeze the juice of half a lemon over 
it just before serving. 

A green salad with French dressing 1s 
good with this and any sweet canned frutt 
is better than a very tart or acid one. 

If sliced cold meat is to be served for 
luncheon, hot muffins make an excellent 
accompaniment. 


Luncheon Muffins 


2 cups flour 1 egg 
4 teaspoons baking 1 cup milk 


powder 2 tablespoons melted 
Y teaspoon salt fat 
1 tablespoon sugar 


Sift the dry ingredients, add the well 
beaten egg, milk and fat and when 
thoroughly combined pour into hot 
greased muffin pans. Bake 15 to 20 
minutes in a hot oven. (400 degrees 
Fahrenheit). 

Creamed potatoes combine well with 
this and a dish of jelly is a welcome ac- 
cessory. A dessert is unnecessary. 

French Toast Sandwiches are especially 
popular with children and those with a 
pronounced “‘sweet tooth.” 


French Toast Sandwiches 


Spread one slice of the sandwich with | 
butter and the other with jelly. Beat an [ 


egg until light and add one-fourth cup of 

milk and seasoning. Dip each sandwich 

in this and brown in hot fat in the frying 
an. 

Balls of cottage cheese on lettuce’ with 
French dressing make a salad that is 
delicious in this combination. 

For dessert nuts and raisins may be 
served. 
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Creamed Shrimps prepared by the fol- 
lowing recipe are a luncheon delicacy 
which may be quickly made at the table 
in a chafing dish if preferred. 

Creamed Shrimps 
2 tablespoons fat 2 cups milk 
2 tablespoons flour 2 hard-cooked eggs 
14 teaspoon salt 1 can shrimps 
¥4 teaspoon pepper 1 teaspoon Worces- 
tershire sauce 

Melt the fat, add the flour, salt, pepper 
and milk and stir until the boiling point 
isreached. Add the chopped eggs, shrimps 
and Worcestershire sauce and serve on 
toast. 

With this hot gingerbread may be 
served for dessert with any fresh or canned 
fruit. Pears will be found to be a par- 
ticularly good combination. As the ginger- 
bread is in the oven twenty minutes it 
should be mixed and baking while the 
shrimps are being prepared. 


Gingerbread 
24% cups flour ¥ teaspoon salt 
1 teaspoon soda 1 cup molasses 
114 teaspoons ginger 1 cup boiling water 
4 tablespoons fat : 

Mix and sift the dry ingredients. Melt 
the fat in the boiling water and combine 
with molasses. Add dry ingredients, beat 
thoroughly and pour into a shallow pan 
that has been greased. Bake 20 minutes 
ina moderate oven (325 degrees Fahren- 
heit). 

Every one occasionally serves chopped 
beef for luncheon. The following recipe 
varies the usual preparation and adds 
much to its appeal. 


Creamed Beef Holland Style 


4 lb. chopped beef _—_1 tablespoon drained 
3 tablespoons melted horseradish 


fat J4 teaspoon sugar 
2 tablespoons flour Few grains cayenne 
1 cup milk 


Melt two tablespoons of the fat and in 
it slightly brown the beef which has been 
broken into small pieces. Put aside in a 
hot dish. 

Melt the remainder of the fat, 1 table- 
spoon, add the flour and milk and stir 
until it boils. Add the beef, horseradish, 
sugar and cayenne and cook in a double 
boiler for ten minutes. 

With this browned potato cakes may 
be served. 

Browned Potato Cakes 


Form left-over mashed potato into flat 
cakes, sprinkle with salt and_ pepper, 
dredge with flour and fry until brown in 
hot fat, turning so that they are evenly 
browned on both sides. 

Canned cherries or berries or any fresh 
fruit may be served for a light dessert. 

Baked eggs ramekin style introduce a 
unique note in the luncheon menu and 
besides being delicious are very quickly 
prepared. 

Baked Eggs Ramekin Style 


Line greased ramekins with crumbs. 
Pour in canned mock turtle or oxtail 
soup, filling about half full. In each 
ramekin place an egg and sprinkle with 
Bake in a moderate oven 
(325 degrees Fahrenheit) until the eggs 
are firm. 

Any green salad combines well with this 


(Continued on page 76) 
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Has your Living Room 


this note of the modern? 


By MATLACK PRICE 


Modern taste in home furnishi 


Excell. of Karpen Furniture 





and decorating ténds back to the 
simple charm and elegance of the 
better periods. 

The modern note, highly in demand 
in apartment house furnishing, is 
an excellent effect. 

It can be developed completely, 
right from the start, or by the grad- 
ual replacement method; buying a 
Piece or two at a time until the com- 
plete furnishing has been achieved 
and -harmonious decorations pro- 


vided. 


The Beauty of Simplicity 
Real beauty is always simple. So 
modern style tendencies are lovely 
in themselves and in their general 
effect. Today we use fewer pieces, 
but good ones, and we look for 
charm in line and harmony of color- 
ing. Spacious effects are preferred 
to crowded rooms. And hospitable 
appeal to mere luxury. 


The room shown here is typically 
modern in decoration, style and 
furnishing. A definite color scheme 
is worked out from the pale jade 
green window decorations to the 
walls tinted in a lighter shade of the 
same color. The rug is of black 
chenille, and the beautifully de- 
signed furniture is upholstered in 
two-tone gray mohair _ velvet, 
trimmed with black moss fringe. 


The harmony is complete and the 
effect restful. 


S. KARPEN & BROTHERS 


Also manufacturers of Karpen Hand- 
woven Fiber Rush and Reed Furniture 
and Office and Windsor 


The entire suite, used in furnishing 
this room, is from the Karpen shops. 
It is quite typical of the exquisite 
variety and excellent workmanship 
of these master craftsmen. For 
more than 40 years, Karpen has 
specialized in living room and hall 
furniture. This combines the best 
in modern designing, modeled on 
the styles of the masters of the gold- 
en age of furniture-making, with 
the thoroughness of modern manu- 
facturing methods. 

The plan shown above is one of 
many contained in my book of liv- 
ing rooms and halls, prepared for 
Karpen and published by the Kar- 
pen Company. It is a book every 
woman who loves a beautiful home 
will find helpful and, I hope, inspir- 
It is free. 


ing. Send for this book. a 
/KARPEN \ 
Free—Mr. Price’s Book: Guaranteed 


" Construction 
Simply mail coupon. It will bring \ FURNITURE 
you, postpaid, without any cost to \ 

you, this remarkable book by Mat- 

lack Price, beautifully illustrated. 

It shows how this famous decorator 

inexpensively adds charm, distinc- 

tion, richness to the living room or 

hall. Matlack Price is one of the 

great authorities on decoration of 

the home, the author 
of many text writ- 
ings on the subject. 
We consider this the 
most valuable book 









S. KARPEN & BROTHERS 
Dept. F-3, | 
801-811 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


of its kind ever 37th and Broadway, New York 
written. Send for Please mail me free and postage prepaid 
this book now. the Book of Interiors by Matlack Price | 


on How to Make a Little Money Go Far 
in Transforming a Living Room or Hall, | 
and name of nearest Karpen dealer. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
Chairs | 
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he immaculate clean- 

liness of crystal-white 
porcelain, and quality in 
unusual measure are com- 
bined with operating effi- 
ciency and an interesting 
price in this—our newest 


1B Or MN 


SYPHON REFRIGERATOR 
BOHN REFRIGERATOR CO. 


SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA. 


NaTHAN-DOHRMANN PARMELEE-DOHRMANN 
CoMPANY CoMPANY 
135 Stockton Street, 436 South Broadway 
San Francisco, Cal. Los Angeles, Cal. 
oy w 
Adopted by the Pullman Company and 


dining car servt fa American 


Railroads. 
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Cold tongue may be transformed into a 
hot luncheon dish with almost no trouble. 


Fried Tongue 


Slice cold boiled tongue. Dip each slice 
in fine seasoned crumbs, then in beaten 
egg and again in crumbs. Brown in hot 
fat in the frying pan. Serve with hot to- 
mato sauce. Or, if desired, tomato catsup 
or chili sauce may be used instead. 

The tomato sauce may be quickly pre- 
pared by bringing a cup of tomatoes to 
the boiling point with a slice of onion. 
Rub through a strainer and add one table- 
spoon each of butter and flour creamed 


| together. Bring to the boiling point and 


it is ready to serve. 
As this is rather a hearty dish, Saratoga 
chips will be found sufficient as an ac- 


| companiment. 








For a delicious finish to this luncheon 
mix jam and chopped nuts in the pro- 
portion of one teaspoon of nuts to one 
tablespoon of jam. Drain halves of canned 
peaches and heap the centers with the 
mixture. Serve with a little of the peach 
syrup. 





A Home in the 
Wildwood 


(Continued from page 68) 


coolness of deep shade, and listened to 
the murmur of the water. The serrated 
contours of the cafion gave way to the 
faintly blue outlines of the distant mar- 
gins to the west. She knew city sky-lines 
and saw value in the contrast. The very 
name of the locality, “Descanso,” was 
inviting; it means rest. Also, she believed 
that the promised highway would even- 
tually climb the canon, although men 
of those mountains had lived and died in 
that faith. 

Grubbing brush is not easy and even 
when one lives very simply in a tent, one 
can not exist by grubbing alone. Miss 
Griscom was able to pack in, on her back, 
her few supplies, and the walking was 
rapidly improving her strength. The 
problem of how to perpetuate the supplies 
was imperative. However, she thought 
of a salable commodity which even she 
possessed, valuable in barter the world 
over. Soon she was doing housework for 
the neighbors. She walked the miles to 
and from her work, often staying in the 
homes of the mountain families for days, 
doing their sewing or nursing the sick. 
Neighborliness proved an excellent invest- 
ment. Many a rancher and his wife gave 
her a kindly lift and there came the day 
when they gathered from all the country- 
side with axes and spades, scrapers an 
plows. Over those rough hillsides, to the 
isolated little homesite, they made a road. 
That was a red-letter day for the young 
homesteader. 

By degrees the land was cleared 
and plowed, the necessary improvements 
made. Even the house was built. To 
Miss Griscom’s great encouragement pre 
liminary surveyors had appeared, roa 
camps had been established, men were 
actually at work on the construction of 
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Once or twice a week for nearly fourteen years, 
Mrs. Maertz has beaten, swept and suction- 
cleaned her rugs with The Hoover. She has twenty- 
four rugs; the newest are twelve years old, while 
the oldest are eighteen. And she keeps roomers. 








Even her 18-year-old rugs are 
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Miss Beatrice Griscom and her companions 


in the wilderness, where she has achieved 


health, a home and an income 


the great highway. She had found many 
kindnesses that she could do for the men. 
In appreciation they built her home. It 
bears a slight resembiance to the tower of 
Pisa and is not accurately four-square 
with the world but its owner loves that 
shack. In its two rooms—her bedroom 
is the out-of-doors—she lives today. A 
score of summer bungalows are tucked 
away in pretty nooks among her groves. 
Her circle of friends now extends into the 
city and they frequently gather at her 
mountain camp. The little river works for 
her cheerfully. Sandy banks for the kiddies, 
bathing pool, a free playground for city- 
wearied folk, these are not all its offerings. 
No longer need heavy pails of water be 
carried up the steep trail from its pools, 
for by its own power it pumps a con- 
tnuous flow to supply the homestead. 
Wildwood Glen becomes an amazing 
splendor of bloom each spring. Miss 
Griscom has made an exhaustive study 
of native wild flowers and her annual col- 
lection attracts many botanists and scien- 
tihe folk. But to her it is more than an 
exhibit. It is the flowering of her dark days 
into brightness. Herta CurmeE Davis. 


U 


Modernizing an 


Old House 


E bought an old house that had 

been built of good material in 
pre-war days. However, it was 

just a house, not a modern home, 
without any equipment except electricity 
and water on the back porch. The front 


still in good condition 


“Myrugs are frequently admired for their bright and clean appear- 
ance, yet I never have to pay to send them out for cleaning —I use 
The Hoover. People can scarcely believe it when I tell them the 
age of nry rugs, for nothing is harder on your rugs than roomers.” 


And Mrs. Wm. F. Maertz, whose 
house at 880 First St., Milwaukee, 
is pictured above, adds: “I have 
been told by people who knew 
nothing about The Hoover that 
it was injurious to rugs. My own 
experience causes me to believe 
that rugs not Hoover-cleaned 
wear out twice as fast. I know 
that The Hoover has paid for 
itself over and over by making 
my rugs last many years longer 

and it makes sweeping a pleasure.” 


Surely she is qualified to speak 
with authority! 

““Some of my friends,” continues 
Mrs. Maertz, “liked my Hoover so 
well that they sold their cleaners 
and bought Hoovers. Others are 
sorry they didn’t know about The 
Hoover before buying. Many people 
are satisfied with their cleaners 
until they see The Hoover work. 
Personally I have tried other 
cleaners and am convinced I would 
have no other.” 


Write us for names of Authorized Dealers who will gladly 
demonstrate The Hoover on your rugs—no obligation. On the 
divided payment plan, 17¢ to 23c a day soon pays for a Hoover 


Tue Hoover Company, 


NortuH Canton, Ount10 


The oldest and largest makers of electric cleaners 
The Hoover is also made in Canada, at Hamilton, Ontario 
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It Cracked to bits 
Like Pastry 


Sometimes a jar rubber will act like that—but it’s never 


a GOOD LUCK jar rubber. 


A jar rubber must stand two tests—first, the heat test 
which it gets at canning time. It must not “blow out” 
under the long boiling of water-bath canning or the 
high temperature of the pressure cooker. This done 
successfully, it must stand the test of Time. For 
months, possibly for years, it must remain stored away 
without hardening or cracking, since the tiniest crack 
will let in air and spoil the food. 

GOOD LUCK rubbers are specially compounded to 
stand this double test. The formula by which they are 
made has been developed through fifty years of expe- 
rience in this branch of rubber chemistry. We are 
careful to make a rubber that will ‘‘age well” in storage 
as well as to produce one that will stand the long boil- 
ing required for modern canning. 


GOOD @ LUCK 


JAR RUBBERS 


Have been tested and approved for all methods of canning by 
the experts of the Home Canners Association of America. They 
come packed with the following leading brands of fruit jars: 
Atlas E-Z Seal, Atlas Good Luck, Ball Ideal, Ball Eclipse, 
Schram Ever Seal, Schram Acme. 

If your dealer cannot supply you send 10 cents for 

sample dozen. For 6 cents in stamps we will mail you 

our book on cold pack canning, containing many novel 

and excellent recipes. 


BOSTON WOVEN HOSE & RUBBER CO. 
26 Hampshire Street Cambridge, Mass. 


Largest Makers of Jar Rings in the World 




















was 16 ft. by 24 ft., divided into two 
rooms. By removing the partition and 
adding a large window in front and a 
French plate door on the side we had a 
fine living-room. A paneled colonnade, 
with shelves and nine-section glass doors 
opening on the dining-room side, made a 
pleasing addition. 

The papered walls looked dingy and 
faded, so with strong soda-water we re- 
moved every scrap of paper and most of 
the old cracked varnish from the wood- 
work. The remainder and the paint on 
the floor were removed with strong lye- 
water. To the walls we applied three 
coats of flat wall-paint in a rich tan color, 
allowing each coat to dry thoroughly be- 
fore applying the next. ‘The ceiling is 
cream with a stencil in a rich brown. 
The woodwork was allowed to dry 
thoroughly, sandpapered and a coat of 
light oak stain applied, allowed to dry, 
wiped and rubbed well with a cloth, then 
a coat of clear varnish applied. When 
this was dry we used fine sandpaper on 
it and applied a second coat of varnish. 

For the floor we applied a coat of good 
brown paint, let it dry, sandpapered it 
and applied a coat of graining compound, 
using a grainer before this coat was dry. 
After this grain-coat was dry we applied 
two coats of light oak varnish-stain, al- 
lowing the first to dry thoroughly before 
applying the second. Lastly we applied 
a coat of floor-wax, and now we have a 
floor unexcelled by any except hardwood. 
The rug is in tan and blue design. 

The dining-room walls and woodwork 
were treated in the same manner, except- 
ing that the wall color was a lighter tan 
than the living-room, with a delicate 
green ceiling and stencil of a darker green. 
The rug is tan and green. 

There is a built-in cupboard in the 
dining-room for table-linens, etc. On one 
side of the lower part we cut the shelves 
to make storage room for the extra table 
leaves and the ironing-board. 

One bedroom opens out of the dining- 
room. We painted the walls a dark cream, 
the ceiling a warm cream, with a stenal 
in dark brown. The various shades of 
tan, brown and cream were created by 
adding oil-paint to the wall-paint (pur 
chased in small tubes) a drop at a time, 
until the desired shade was produced 
The floor was treated like the borders of 
the dining-room and living-room, except 
that we painted the whole floor. There 
are small rugs in front of beds and dresser 
Our eight-year-old daughter can easily 
clean this room by hanging the rugs on 
the clothes-line and using a dust-mop 0” 
the floor. 

The window drapery is unbleached 
muslin with a three-inch border of cre 
tonne on the inside and lower edges, the 
predominating color being old rose and 
gold, with gay parrots in the foliage. 
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Little daughter’s room was given 3 
thorough cleaning and the walls painted 
delft blue, with a canary ceiling ané 
stenciled border in darker blue than walls 
The floor was cleaned with strong lye 
water, rinsed and thoroughly dried. Ther 
a coat of good floor-filler was applied 
well rubbed in and left to dry. This wa 
followed by two coats of clear varnish 
When well dried a coat of floor wax w% 
| rubbed to almost mirror-like polish. 
| The large closet had two plain door 
| These were removed and two plate-gla 
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mirrors placed in them, then re-hung. All 
of the woodwork is now in the natural 
finish. The rugs are blue and gold in an 
oriental design. Draperies for the win- 
dows are cretonne in an oriental pattern 
in blue and gold. The furniture is gum; 
and daughter’s room is a delight, both to 
herself and her friends. 

Our small town has no sewer system 
so we had a septic tank built at the rear 
of our premises, installed a sewer system 
from the house and furnished the bath- 
room. The walls are white and the wood- 
work enameled white. The floor is covered 
with blue and white linoleum. 

A hot water-tank stands in the kitchen 
with a water-front in the range to heat the 
water for kitchen and bathroom. In the 
kitchen we built a cupboard, added a 
sink with double drain-boards, piped the 
water into the sink and water-tank and 
connected it with the bath and sewer. 

The walls are painted a delicate, rest- 
ful green, with a cream ceiling. The 
stenciled border is a simple one in terra 
cotta 

A front porch 16 ft. by 20 ft. with a 
porch light finished our remodeling and 
converted our house into a comfortable 
home. AppigE G. Evens. 


If You Launder 


at Home 


(Continued from page 70) 


But to use a washing machine success- 
fully requires a knowledge of the soil in 
clothing, how it gets there and where it 
comes from. When you rub soap on 
clothes, or force soapy water through the 
meshes and fibers of a fabric for the 
purpose of cleansing it you are solving 
a chemical problem. The soap dissolves 
the greasy substance, partly dirt particles 
from the street or the air, partly bodily 
excretions, and the water carries it off. 

This simple basic process must take 
place to remove soil from fabric. In the 
method only is there room for choice. 

Washing clothes in a machine requires 
no more knowledge than washing them by 
hand, for the two processes necessary to 
produce clean clothes are followed in each 
case—the chemical process of forming 
an emulsion of soap and soil and the 
rinsing which gets rid of the dirt. 

A washing done in a washing machine 
follows the usual plan of one done in the 
old-fashioned way. To begin with, the 
clothes are sorted and soaked. The 
order in which they are put through the 
machine is usually about as follows: first 
the table linen, then the bed linen and 
unstarched body linen, then the starched 
clothes followed by the flannels and last 
of all the colored clothes. The usual 
tules for washing flannels apply when 
using a washing machine. 

If the machine is easily drained and 
filed it is well to refill each time with 
tesh water, but if this is not convenient 
at least drain off a portion and replace 
with clean hot water. Any good laundry 
soap which has been finely shaved will 
make a good soap solution, or soap flakes, 
Particularly suited to use in a washing 
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Steam Cooked 





Breakfast should be 


“double-breasted, too - 


© KEEP the child warm inside as well as 
outside, oatmeal is best. But—you can 
never realize the startling difference in oatmeals 
until you have tried H-O (Hornby’s Oats). 
The superiority of H-O is due to an exclusive process 
7. Steam-Cooking and Pan-Toasting the oats in the old- 


‘ashioned way. 


Thorough Steam-Cooking in closed kettles at 250 
degrees, dextrinizes the aan and makes the oats di- 
gestible. Pan-Toasting over live coal fires at 650 


degrees, produces that delicious H-O flavor. 


H.-O oats are plump, curly and brown—exclusive 
characteristics made possible only by the Steam-Cook- 
ing and Pan-Toasting process. 


Oatmeal made from H-O (Hornby’s Oats) has dis- 


tinctive color, flavor and texture, unlike any other oats. 


For free trial package, write The H-O Cereal 
Company, Inc., Buffalo. N.Y., Department my 


| 





fr HEALTH 


OATS 





Pan Toasted 
for FLAVOR 
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WHIT TAL 


Distinctive in colorings and design, yet 
thoroughly practical and not at all costly 


Send for book telling how rugs are made 
M. J. WHITTALL ASSOCIATES, 


160 Brussels S 








W. L.DOUGLAS 


$556 §7°8 &°9 SHOES avo wont 


W. L. Douglas shoes are actually demanded 
year after year by more people than 
any other shoe in the world 


BECAUSE W. ©. Douglas has been making surpassingly 

good shoes for forty-six years. This experience 
of nearly half a century in making shoes suitable for 
Men and Women in all walks of life should mean some- 
thing to you when you need shoes and are looking for 
the best shoe values for your money. 


W.L DOUGLAS shoes in style, quality, material and 
— workmanship are better than ever be- j 

fore; only by examining them can you appreciate their Tf : 

superior qualities. , JN} 

No Matter Where You Live h\ 
shoe dealers can supply you with W. L. Douglas shoes. aut 
If not convenient to call at one of our 110 stores in the 
large cities, ask your shoe dealer for W.L. Douglas shoes. 
Protection against unreasonable profits is guaranteed 
by the name and price stamped on the sole of every 
pair before the shoes leave the factory. Refuse sub- 
stitutes. The prices are the same everywhere. 


if not for sale in your vicinity, write for catalog. 
TO MERCHANTS: If no dealer in your town 
handles W. L. Douglas shoes, write — 
for exclusive rights to handle this quic 
selling, quick turn-over line. 

































SHOES 
$4.50 & $5.00 





President 
W. L. Douglas Shoe Co, 
118 Spark St. Brockton, Mass. 











machine, give excellent results. If there 
are hems and underarms, neckbands or 
cuffs that are unusually soiled, rub a little 
soap directly on these places before 
running through the machine. 

Have the water warm but not too hot. 
If too hot water is used the greasy dirt 
coagulates and sticks fast in the fabric 
and the washing process is made more 
difficult. The machine should be operated 
until a good suds is made before the 
clothes are put in. 

The capacity of your machine is, of 
course, already rated, but it is well to 
find out personally what amount of 
clothing it will carry to the best advan- 
tage. The rated capacity of the average 
machine is from six to ten sheets, or 
about twelve pounds of dry clothes, but 
the clothes must move easily and the 
water splash freely in the machine when 
it is under motion or the washing will not 
be thoroughly done. If the water circu- 
lates freely about the clothes they are 
less likely to tear than if they are unduly 
crowded. ‘Too much water, on the other 
hand, floats the clothes without forcing 
the water through the fabric, the process 
on which their cleanliness depends. 

A good test is to press down on the wet 
clothes, and if the water at the proper 
water line reaches about one inch above 
them you have about the right quantity 
of washing for your machine to handle 
well. Constant overloading is very bad 
for the motor and will shorten its life. 

Each lot of clothing requires from ten 
to twenty minutes of washing, depending 
upon the amount of dirt that may have 
collected. Little rompers usually take 
longer than table or bed linen, for reasons 
which need no explanation. 

After the first clothes are washed, the 
wringer, also run by electricity, wrings 
them directly into the laundry tub used 
for rinsing. The wringer oon adjusted 
in several different positions to make it 
convenient at almost any angle. 

Rinsing should be carefully and 
thoroughly done in very hot water. By 
this process the loosened dirt is removed 
together with the soap which has loosened 
it. If the clothes have a gray look when 
ironed, the dirt has not been entirely 
eliminated in rinsing; if they are yellow, 
some of the soap has been allowed to 
remain. 

While the second washing process 1s 
being done, the first lot of clothes may be 
wrung from the rinse water into the 
basket, or the bluing water, for the motor 
will take care of the washing and the 
wringer easily at the same time. Or the 
bluing may be done in the machine by 
preparing it in a half pail of water before 
pouring into the water in the machine. 
The water for bluing should be more than 
for washing. ‘Three minutes is ample to 
allow for this process. In this connection 
it may be well to say that where some 
apartments are equipped with only one 
laundry tub, this lack may be filled by 
using the kitchen sink for the other tub. 
A large flat rubber stopper may be pur- 
chased which will prevent the water from 
escaping, and the convenience of ap 
additional tub is supplied at small 
expense. _ 

You are, of course, the directing intell- 
gence. A machine, no matter how humai 
It may seem, can only supply the power. 
So the white cloud of waving witnesses t0 
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f these your skill hanging from the line are really 
nds or dancing with joy and clapping their hands 
a little in thanks to you for their renewal. 
hofaes And your own satisfaction comes in | 
the sweet refreshment gained from clean 
40 hot. garments and clean linen with no pang of | 
sy dirt conscience even remotely connected with 
fabeie those small but telling figures on a | 
> more laundry list. 
erated 
re the 
iS, of . Winner of Grand 
vell to M } + eb a Panama- 
int of oon wWountry seatyn gs 
eS and Paris. Highest 
— (Continued from page 51) Award at Amsterdam 
ets, OF house was cold, but this room held the 
es, but numb dead chill of an unused apart- 
id the ment. It struck through the cashmere 
> when robe she wore and the fingers that set 
villnot J the lamp down on the centertable and 
Doneine turned up the wick were icy. 
ey are The room flickered into being with the 
unduly yellow flame of the lamp. It was an ugly 
e other | ioom, formal and unfriendly. The black, 
forcing highly polished furniture was disagree- 
proce ably suggestive of coffin wood, uphol- 
steredin shiny black horsehair. The prism 
he wet chandeliers trembled in the draught made 
proper by Joan’s advent; the light from the 
above | drops lay over the wall like moving water 
lantity and the clear tinkling murmur, indescrib- 
handle ably high in tone, in some curious way 
ry bad seemed to increase the chill of the room. 
ont A few pictures hung in pd = ye 
pm ten Ff with margins of dark red or blue plush. A E k Y. 
— An e808" chromo, feverish roses and 1922 Was n ureRa ear 
y have -markz id-looking lilies, hung in a 
y take ne agp age ote Nilded oT During 1922 the women of America clearly established their 
-easons a SS ae preference for the Grand Prize Eureka Vacuum Cleaner, and 
whatnot. In the center of the sidewall Mid so; ‘onifi h bel; ‘er: 
ee the greatest frame of all and the id so ae a cee Seis cant that we believe their accept- 
od. the 9 pats ; : a tei fal ance and preference deserves to be brought to the attention of 
ae girl now held the lamp high that Its light those countless: thousands who have not as yet purchased 
, a might illuminate the saese enclosed. dinate: “eset clans, 
) si > D> avon en- 
ljusted a ere ge Posi tate stn The records of the Electric Cleaner Industry indicate that 
1ake it si an 2s , during the year there were approximately 70 different “‘makes’’ 
thing of the vivid personality of the sub Ph Me pe fered f ra f sohb 
ject lived even through the atrocities of | ° ae ail . ‘/? ° “atin ween + ee yore a 
y and a OF i en alee ee and retailers. Yet American women, during 1922, purc ased 
- - the “artist. t showe ‘ one Eureka for every four electric cleaners of the other 69 ‘makes 
» 2 years, the peculiar oblong contour of the combined! By so doing they not only made 1922 the largest 
moved face emphasized by iron-gray whiskers and most successful year in the Eureka’s long and successful 
osened cut square underthe chin. Thelong upper | history, but at the same time established the Eureka in a ae 
< when lip was bare and the lines of the mouth position of undisputable leadership in the entire electric 0? ~ 1) . 
8 were revealed, thin-lipped, wide and cleaner industry! Yrant V1ze 
dre deeply compressed at the eer what During 1922 one Eureka was sold for every thirty electrified Gi ND 
some one has described as a ““New Eng- homes in the United States wherein electric cleaners were not eaner— 
land mouth.” in use. This fact, together with the sale of the Eureka com- 
coms Piercing black eyes, whose irises showed pared with that of the other 69 different ‘“‘makes’’ combined, 
nay - in an almost unbroken circle between the gives us good reason to contend that 1922 was an Eureka year. 
- (a . * - rO° ee 
pl lids, were set aad oe brows; a For rapid, thorough cleaning in a diversity of time saving uses, 
id. the fogant, commanding 7 — * git: re in uninterrupted service, in freedom from attention, the new 
Or the manity of the retoucher coulc — Eureka model represents the highest development of vacuum 
“| take away their fierce authority. They cleaner design and manufacture. Our nearest dealer will be 
ine by stared at the girl now with an almost pleased to favor you with a thorough, free demonstration in 
pre hypnotic directness and she felt a little | your own home. Write us for his name. 
enim tremor shoot through her as that pictured ‘ 
a ~~ gaze plunged into her own. It Gets the Dirt 
ei se me ses, yap a son ronal Eureka Vacuum CLEANER Company, Detroit,U.S.A. 
. some ‘hj xcept for the ‘d holdi mney he | i Makers of Eureka Vacuum Cleaners since 1909 
ly one he ich shook the han " —— ’ “q es Canadian Factory, Kitchener, Ontario; Foreign Branch 
led by high and caused its yellow light ” icker 8 Fisher Street, Holborn; London; W. C. iP England (70) 
5, over the picture. Her breathing was sus- 
‘r tu} pended, her whole being concentrated in a 
© pur} an effort to feel again that subtle presence 
rfromp she had known in the dark. Her thoughts 
of ff did not reach the maturity of words, but 
sma" ifshe had stopped to give them form they 
-atelli ee have been a jumbled mass much 
ike this: 
humatf “Tam here, waiting I felt you VACUUM CLEANER 
power} therein thedark, now havecome .. . 
sses} What have you to tell me? . What 
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The Bell System's transcontinental telephone line crossing Nevada 


Hi 
ighways 

Necessity made the United 
States a nation of pioneers. 
Development came to us only 
by conquering the wilderness. 
For a hundred and fifty years 
we have been clearing farms 
and rearing communities 
where desolation was—bridg- 
ing rivers and making roads 
—reaching out, step by step, 
to civilize three million square 
miles of country. One of the 
results has been the scattering 
of families in many places— 
the separation of parents 
and children, of brother and 
brother, by great distances. 

To-day, millions of us live 
and make our success in places 
far from those where we were 
born, and even those of us 
who have remained in one 
place have relatives and 
friends who are scattered in 
other parts. 

Again, business and in- 
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Bottle 


you'll find relief from muscular 
soreness, tired, burning feet, 
fatigue, itching skin, bedsores, 


sprains and bruises. 
Ask your druggist 
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of Speech 


dustry have done what fami- 
lies have done—they have 
spread to many places and 
made connections in still other 
places. 

Obviously, this has pro- 
moted a national community 
of every-day interest which 
characterizes no other nation 
in the world. It has given the 
people of the whole country 
the same kind, if not the same 
degree, of interest in one an- 
other as the people of a single 
city have. It has made neces- 
sary facilities of national com- 
munication which keep us 
in touch with the whole coun- 
try and not just our own part 
of it. 

The only telephone service 
which can fully serve the 
needs of the nation is one 
which brings all of the people 
within sound of one another's 
voices. 


“BELL SYSTEM™ 
*%, AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
s 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed 





ENNETTS 


TOURS 


Lv. APRIL, MAY, 
JUNE, JULY 


JAPAN & CHINA 


___Lv. MARCH, JULY, SEPTEMBER 


HAWAIIAW ISLANDS 
Lv. JUNE, JULY 
ALASKA 


Booklets Sent on Request 
Bennett’s Travel Bureau, Inc. 
681 Market Stree:, San Francisco 
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do you want me to know? Tell 
me, I willtry to understand . . . It 
is the treasure? the treasure? 

. . . . Can’t you reach me?. 
Your blood flows in my veins, surely you 
can reach me across the gulf! . . . It 
1s the treasure, isn’t it? You hid it in the 
cave. . Yes, I know that, but then 
what did you do with it?. It is in 
the house? Somewhere in the 
dunes? nee 

In the uncertain light the picture 
seemed to take on the mocking glint of 
derision. Such strangely bright eyes! 
It was difficult to believe that such a fierce 
personality could be snuffed out forever, 
like the flame of a candle! 

The girl’s thoughts beat high in 
anguished plea as though her very will 
would force life into that pictured face. 
She was silently battling, demanding, 
imploring, willing that strange force again 
to burn into existence. 

[hen came the same agonizing sense 
of defeat she had known upstairs . . . 
She was losing ground, the ocean was 
drawing away from her on all sides leav- 
ing her stranded. 

The next moment broke in cold and 
flat reaction. What a fool she had been! 
There was nothing—nothing! Such a 
goose, to court cold by standing in a 
chilly room staring like an oaf at the 
picture of an old man long dead! The 
sudden dizzying plunge from such super- 
heights of emotion stung tears to her eyes 
and left her shaking with a nervous chill. 

She realized that she was cold and 
weary; that she was alone on the dark 
lower floor surrounded by the menacing 
gray cobwebs of mystery. She turned 
quickly to the door, blowing out the lamp 
before she turned the knob. 

What impulse prompted her toturn back 
as she was opening the door, Joan never 
knew. Perhaps it was that peculiar sixth 
sense which scientists find so difficult to 
classify though all have felt it—the 
sudden comprehension that unseen eyes 
are upon us. Joan felt her body grow rigid 
in the dark, felt her heart swell until it 
seemed to rise to her very throat to choke 
off the shrill scream of fright she felt 
trembling there. 


” 


A FACE was pressed against the lower 
pane of the right-hand window, a face 
which was a dark gray blur against the 
lighter gray of the dunes at its back. 
Some one was standing on the sand be- 
low the window and was watching her. 
Apparently it could still see her through 
the darkness, for with her sudden turn 
it suddenly vanished. 

Later Joan felt proud of herself. The 
first instinctive impulse to flee upstairs 
was quickly throttled. With a noiseless 
little rush she crossed the room and flung 
up the sash. The night wind rushed in to 
set the prisms tinkling eerily against each 
other; it blew Joan’s long en back and 
fluttered the cashmere robe about her 
as she leaned over the sill to look. 

The dunes swam in an ocean of vague 
gray light and in that indefinite medium 
hummocks and gullies flattened out to a 
deceptive level. The blowing lupines con- 
fused her; it was impossible to distinguish 
any object in that unearthly light. Cer- 
tainly no human being appeared to be 
moving in the wild desolation. 

She closed the window and latched it, 
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chilled to the ends of her toes.. Then 
salvaging the deserted lamp she stepped 
into the hall and noiselessly closed the 
parlor door behind her. 

The beating of her heart shook her 
whole body, the palms of her hands were 
wet with cold sweat. As rapidly as pos- 
sible to do so without noise, she made her 
way up the long hall only to stop suddenly 
at the half-opened door of the dining- 
room. A creak sounded in the hall ahead 
of her and the next moment the faint 
gray light blocked out the great form of 
Ada Sterritt, in a faded and shrunken 
dressing gown. 

“Joan! Good laws, what brings you 
down this time o’ night?” The woman’s 
voice was softened to a booming whisper. 

The girl had a rather terrifying com- 
prehension of the other’s tremendous 
physical strength. Why, in those great 
red hands she would be as helpless as a 
baby! She had to moisten her lips and 
swallow before she could reply. 

“A-—a drink of water.” She got it out 
in a fairly natural whisper. 

“You woke me up.” She heard the low 
chuckle that always annoyed her. “Could 
not make out what the noise was. I got 
to worryin’ that I hadn’t closed all the 
windows. Laws, you did give me a turn, 
stealing up through the hall this way, 
like a ghost. Nothing wrong, was there?” 

Joan’s dislike rose superior to her fear. 
“Of course not!” Her whisper was sharp. 
“What could be wrong?” 

Again the exasperating chuckle. Into 
Joan’s mind flashed the disturbing com- 
parison of a cat playing with a mouse. 
“Thought you might have indigestion. I 


was goin’ to offer to heat some water for | 
: ; 
Water an’ bakin’ soda’s about as 


you. 
good as you can tak: for that.” 

[he woman had turned the tables in 
such a way that a rebuff from the girl 
would appear ungrateful. 

“That’s very kind of you,” Joan said 
grudgingly. “Let’s get upstairs so we 
won't disturb Auntie.” The ascent was 
made in silence. 

hey parted without words in the up- 
per hall and once in her own room, Joan 
stood listening until she heard the soft 
shutting of that other door further along 
the hall. She was shaking with a nervous 
chill when she finally groped her way back 
tothe bed and crept between the chilled 
sheets. She lay there, with chattering 
teeth, and her mind relived the scene of 
the last half hour. 

somewhere, out on the dunes, some one 
Was spying upon the house. Was it only 
a chance wanderer from one of the arti- 
choke farms further in, attracted by the 
far-reaching light of the lamp? But who 
would be wandering that bleak country 
insuch a storm? : 





| 








Back and forth her tired brain beat, 
making no headway. The very futility | 
of it wearied her at length and dulled the | 
edge of her apprehension. She found her- | 


. . '. | 
self slipping into that pleasant warm | 


tfeaminess that precedes sleep when a 


sudden reflection startled her awake | 


again, 

_ Ada Sterritt had appeared with amaz- 
ing promptness. The girl was positive 
that her movements had been noiseless 
until she had flung up the window. 
Granting that the tinkling of the chan- 
delier had wakened the servant, how had 


she found the time to fling on her dressing | 
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How she beautifies her teeth 


If all women knew what millions know, 
they would all brush teeth in this new 
way. Ask anyone with glistening teeth. 
You see them everywhere today. You 
will probably learn that the reason lies in 
this new-day method. 

Then you can see the results on your 
own teeth if you make this delightful test. 


Clouded by film 


The natural tooth luster is clouded by 
film. At first the film is viscous. You 
can feel it now. It clings to teeth, gets 
between the teeth and stays. 

Food stains, etc., discolor it. If not 
removed, it forms dingy coats. Tartar 
is based on film. And few things do more 
to mar beauty. 

Film also holds food substance which 
ferments and forms acid. It holds the 
acid in contact with the teeth to cause 
decay. Germs breed by millions in it. 
They, with tartar, are the chief cause of 
pyorrhea. Thus most tooth troubles are 
now traced to film. 


Very few escaped 


Tooth troubles were constantly increas- 
ing. Beautiful teeth were seen less often 
than now. Sodental science saw the need 
for better cleansing methods. 

Research found two ways to fight film. 
One acts to curdle film, one to remove it, 
and without any harmful scouring. 
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A scientific film combatant, which 
whitens, cleans and protects the teeth 
without the use of harmful grit. Now 
advised by leading dentists the world 
over. 


Able authorities proved these methods 
effective. Then a new-type tooth paste 
was created, based on new discoveries. 
These two great film combatants were 
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The name of that tooth paste is Pepso- 
dent. Careful people of some fifty nations 
now use it, largely by dental advice. 
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to neutralize mouth acids, the cause of 
tooth decay. 
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saliva. That is there to digest starch 
deposits which may otherwise ferment and 
form acids. 

Former tooth pastes brought just oppo- 
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tooth-protecting agents. 
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Everyone in your home should adopt 
this method. They will when they see 
the results. 

Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after using. 
Mark the absence of the viscous film. See 
how teeth whiten as the film coats dis- 
appear. 

The results in one week will delight and 
convince you. Cut out the coupon now. 
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gown and slip into her slippers and still 
be so far down the hall when Joan had 
met her? She had been cautious, for 
Miss Pride was still asleep, and caution 
takes time. 

The white light of suspicion flooded the 
girl’smind. Was the woman spying upon 
her actions or was Ada Sterritt stealing 
down stairs to meet the unknown prowler 
of the dunes? 

From the dark hall outside her door 
came the sharp striking of the ship’s bells 
from the tall clock. Silence seemed to 
close in about the last stroke. The wind 
was blowing fitfully now and with the 
dying of the gale she could hear the first 
raindrops strike sharply on the tin roof 
of the veranda beneath her window. 


XII 


| Alt of the next day passed in fitful 


wind and slanting gray rain, but the 
following one dawned upon a newly swept 


| and freshly washed world. The gale was 





only a brisk ocean breeze now, the water 
was still turbulent but its sullen green had 
changed to deepest blue streaked with 
hissing white foam. ‘The sunlight grew 
with the day, it gilded the tops of the 
dunes and the windshaken lupine spread 
out its wet leaves gratefully to the pale 
warmth. Seagulls, far up in the air, 
seemed suspended like silver scales over 
the flashing water; gophers ventured 
timidly from their burrows; sand fleas 
skipped merrily up the beach or swarmed 
about the ropes of tattered brown kelp 
that strewed the sand. As far as the eye 
could see the dunes were flecked with the 
stiff rolls of dried yellow foam, some blown 


| far inland, others tossing from the lupines 
| and gorse shrubs where they had become 


impaled. 
oan, walking briskly up the sand in the 
bright light of late afternoon, was able 


| for the first time to thrust the morbid 








| thoughts to the background of her mind. 


Hands plunged deep in the pockets of 
her Jersey coat, she threw back her head 
and took long breaths of the salt air. 
Today the dunes were friendly, spread 
frankly open under the late warmth of the 
sun. Only man-made houses were gray 
and menacing, only wooden walls en- 
closed the stale gray air of mystery. 

On the wet beach below she looked up 
to Sandcastle. The rain had washed down 
the cliff in tiny rivulets, carving the soft 
sandstone to miniature pinnacles and 
minarets. Sandcastle, with its boarded- 
up windows and dark stains of dampness 
overspreading the stonework, its rusty 
iron grille of the portcullis and its crumb- 
ling masonry, was a blight on the bright 
face of the day. It hunched sullenly on its 
bluff like a dour old man scowling down 
through the sunshine. In all the house 
only the half-opened library window 
spoke of a human inhabitant. 

In a half-forgotten trick of her tomboy 
childhood, Joan sent out a shrill imperious 
whistle. Quentin’s face appeared between 
the curtains almost immediately and even | 
at that distance she could see it brighten f 
as his hand waved in welcome. 

She sat on a sunwarmed bowlder to 
wait until she heard him descending the 
cliff in a shower of loosened gravel an 
sand. Her first glance of welcome turne 
to frowning scrutiny. He was carefully 
shaven, in anticipation of her coming she 
guessed, but the lines of his face wert 
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drawn and his eyes were strained though 
they lit up with a smile when he faced her. 

“Quent, what is it?” she asked im- 
pulsively. ‘You look like a ghost!” 

“No, only the makings of one.” He 
smiled away her astonishment. “Also— 
why don’t you speak for yourself, John — 
Joanin this case. You’re a good deal paler 
than usual. Anything especially wrong, 
Janie?” 

She gave a little apologetic laugh. In 
the bright afternoon light the malignant 
presence in the dark seemed rather un- 
convincing. 

“Quent, I don’t know if I’m on the 
verge of making a breath-taking discovery 
or of making a silly, hysterical goose of 
myself. I don’t know if I’m catching 
glimpses of forbidden things, or merely 
‘seein’ things at night.’ ” 

‘Meaning just what, Joan?” There was 
no smile in his eyes as she had rather 
feared there might be. 

While she answered this her gaze went 
far out to the horizon where a white cloud 
mass of dream ships sailed like Cabrillo’s 
fleet come back to search these western 
seas for the promised E] Dorado. 

“T had a queer experience the night of 
the storm, Quent. These last two days 
have been terrible! Mystery and an- 
tagonism everywhere. You push it aside, 
like thick gray curtains, only to find more 
curtains—you know what | mean.” 

At his nod, she continued. ‘That 
afternoon I asked Aunt Hetty pointblank 
about the money. She denied all knowl- 
edge but I know, as surely as I am sitting 
here, that Ada Sterritt is persecuting her 
about it.” 

He gave a little exclamation of astonish- 
ment. “How did you find that out?” 

With feminine logic, Joan replied, “I 
know, because | know! I asked her if Ada 
was bothering. She was about to say 
something, her eyes filled and she cried 
my name—it was like a trapped animal, 
Quent! What she would have added, I 
don’t know. Ada Sterritt came in. Wood 
for the grate was her pretext and there 
was an end of that!” Joan brought her 
hand down sharply on the gray stone. 

After a moment she resumed, “I went 
upstairs to my room. Everything seemed 
gray and remote. You seemed miles away 
—whole solar systems away. It was what 
you had called it, Quent—moon country. 
I couldn’t sleep. I lay thinking, turning 
it all over in my head, trying to fit it to- 
gether like a picture puzzle. It was quite 
late, nearly midnight, I think. Quentin, 
do you believe in people coming back?” 

“You mean—ghosts?” 

“Well, yes. Only that word seems to 
make them ridiculous. Quent, what do 
you call it when you lie very still in the 
dark, wide awake, and you feel something 
growing, something gathering in the dark? 
You really know it is there. Something is 
trying to reach you—to make you under- 
stand—” 

His eyes too had gone out on the 
dream fleet. When she paused, he answer- 
ed this indirectly. 

“It is an unexplored country—the 
mind, Joan. Every one travels into it 
alone and the mental adventures that 
overtake us in that little-known region 
are difficult to translate into the limited 
medium of speech. Real or not, it was a 
rich experience, Joan.” 

She nodded and said with a sort of 
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little gasp, “It was marvelous. I went up 
yey past the point where I felt fear—there 
“Sli was no fear in me—none, I tell you! And 
_ | fought so hard trying to keep the ground 
iH I’d gained—not to slip back, you know.” 
ies He nodded. “I know. It’s so hard to 
will keep the doubts and the skepticisms and 
ae the materialisms from rushing in to over- 
aoe whelm it all. They pour in like dry sand, 
od the faster you dig, the more sand.” 
I She nodded vigorously, satisfied with 
fen: the comparison. For the moment the 
renee strange mental adventure had over- 
as shadowed the other happenings. “It 
vias ebbed like that.” Her finger indicated the < 
oe sea spreading in creaming ripples at their = we, 
' feet. “It ebbed and I knew that the room 
se of was empty. Then I felt that I must go 
hing on downstairs to look at the picture of my = S 
erely grandfather—you know the picture that pr ] 
hangs in the parlor.” Ll nN d 
eas, As a boy Quentin, like Joan, had 
ther J thrilled and chilled in that tomblike 
room. 
hte “IT thought it would concentrate my 
‘lo’ thoughts” the girl continued. “But it ‘“ 
nite didn’t. It was gone, and I was alone 
iat and cold and frightened, Quent.”’ O Via ono u 
' “What you felt—” he was beginning 
ht of when her hand on his arm checked him. ? P ‘ ‘ 
days “That wasn’t all. No matter what the F you plan a trip to the Orient this year, let your Gov- 
an- other was, this is so. I had reached the ernment know at once. You will be sent information 
side, door and blown out the light. Something which will materially aid you. You will be told in detail i 
siete made me turn—you know how a person about the wonderful U. S. Government ships operated ! 
That will turn. Quentin, there was a gray face from San Francisco by the Pacific Mail SS, Company. 
res pressing against the lower pane of the The trip is made over Pacific Mail’s famous «Sunshine | 
10Wl- window. Some one watching me. Belt’’ via Honolulu to Yokohama, Kobe, Shanghai, Hong i 
tting ee ae Kong and Manila. The ships are new American-built, 
> her - Was jolted out of his reflective at- oil-burners of 21,167 displacement tons, equipped with | 
titude. His eyes, startled, came back - ' Tha} : 
iss, dln siete ees eats ee Eee, Jean's every comfort and luxury. Their names are: H 
nish- . . . : . ! 
” earnest brown eyes met his steadily. “I President Lincoln President Taft 
yt ia so sli The aon Bio of President Cleveland President Pierce | 
~_ “A man or a woman, Joan?” ; President Wilson ; 
pres I don’t know. It was all so uncertain Send the blank below today for full information. 
alll no clean-cut outlines, just like a gray 
od. I blot. If it was a man he had a hat on. The Land of Flowers 
ocal She drew a long breath. “It saw me, for ha: Macleans ton eek ne a 
when it knew I had observed it it n + arcn, , apan iS a ragrant bie ) } se ossoms - 
there eiiahed. ‘Wiles -2 Renlend ont-these ene In April, cherry blossoms! Soft pink and white clouds of 
t her nothing there at all.” them on hill and valley—every road a triumphal pathway 
nt “You looked out? Oh, my dear, do be of wind-flung exquisite blooms. Wisteria for May, iris 
sali careful!” 3 , a in June. Japan is ever a glory of flowers. 
away Pi sn yal a Resse And China! There are no words for the fascination of 
what ‘a & B 1 . ry RS China—China, the marvelous, the friendly, the inscrutable! 
sand 2 you ~ a gp on yom ms 
shes re no footprints. rained during the 
ming | ut? fom - 
a “But couldn’t you even see—” 4 INFORM N BLANK 
pares “Not a thing,” she declared a little Write Today _ ToU, sien Board ait 
ck?” impatiently. “Just a face. A gray face. Write today for the booklet A P.M. =a sai 
Ada Sterritt heard me get up. I think apbich anil elt vou with 
she’d been spying on me for she met me ; asi ie _ Please send without obligation the U.S. Govern- 
ns to far down the hall Eithe . h *d your plans. Learn how you ment Booklet, giving information regarding U. S. 
at do ; . + er that or S € can make this avonderful tri Government ships. 1 am considering a trip to The 
é come down to meet the person looking in. ne et EN Sep Orient {}, to Europe {}, to South America 
n, the feel sure she didn’t have time to dress via Hawati—Paradise of the ssaniaedinaaspetnibepeirachiinanias 
me, as she had dressed and get that far down Pacific. Learn about the great ial iiataleiiailalie 
cna the hall if she had just roused, as she Government ships. Send the My Name 
nadless said. , ; blank today! hecSivcer Nese ee ok 
Joan, I’m afraid for you here. You “7 a 
ae should go away.” —~ see , 
swer- Pater lips tightened determinedly. ae om . i. 
Quent, I’m not going until this is For information in regard to sailings and accommodations address 
straightened out! It’s a battle of wits be- : ‘ : . 
— hee thaeemmenanhmcsela 1 fied s0 Pacific Mail Steamship Company 
shal if we were facing each other like two $08 California St. 503 So. Spring St. 10 Hanover Sq., 
egion wer wig animals over poor Aunt Hetty’s San Francisco, Cal. Los Angeles, Cal. New York City 
mited dy.” This suggested a new tack to her Managing Operators for 
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here I entered my room suddenly to find 
Ada Sterritt rummaging in my trunk. | 
was furious but when I walked in she 
only smiled her hard, almost defiant smile 
—you can’t offend the woman, Quent— 
and said that she was looking over my 
things to see if perhaps they didn’t need 
mending. You see how she twists right 
out of any tight place and makes you 
seem ungrateful. 

The memory of the way the woman had 
turned the tables the day on the beach 
flashed into his head. He nodded. 

“Well, then I thought nothing of it, 
except that she was inquisitive. I looked 
through my things of course, they ap- 
peared to be all right then, but yesterday 
I remembered a string of my mother’s 
pearls that were enclosed in a_ little red 
satin case tucked away in a corner. When 
I looked for them, they were gone. | 
went to Aunty Hetty at once, of course. 
They were the only little bit of jewelry 
I had, not worth more than a few hundred 
dollars at the most but still very dear 
to me. I didn’t think that Aunt Hetty 
would dare overlook theft in her servant, 
but she did, Quentin. She defended her 
so warmly that I was convinced of her 
sincerity. She said she’d stake her life 
on Ada’s honesty and she began to 
tremble and cry until I felt like a brute to 
torment her so. What could I do? She 
insisted that I must have mislaid them or 
forgot to bring them and finally for the 
sake of calming her I pretended to agree 
to that.” 

Quentin’s brows leveled. ‘““That’s a 
dangerous woman, Joan!” Then, hesi- 
tantly—‘Did she say anything about 
Riddle being gone?” 

“No.” Joan turned to him in surprise. 

“Gone where? How would Ada know 
that?” 
For a moment Quentin considered tell- 
ing her the entire truth, but the impulse 
was quickly suppressed. ‘Time enough for 
that if Ada Sterritt attempted the black- 
mail at which she had half hinted that 
day on the beach. 

“T met her on the beach, I was too 
restless to stay in, even with the storm 
blowing the top off the country.” He 
hated himself for the half lie and for the 
relief which came when she accepted it. 

“Tell me about his leaving.” 

He obeyed, carefully suppressing the 
real cause of the quarrel but letting her 
know that Riddle had asked him to join 
in the hunt for the treasure. 

The brown eyes grew bright as the 
drab world was again shot with the gold 
of romance. ‘Quentin, there’s a treasure 
right in our grasp somewhere—somewhere 
on this beach.” She looked about the 
sun-touched sand dunes as if her thoughts 
would call it from its hiding place. “An 
Quent, this treasure is at the bottom of 
everything.” 

He did not reply; his thoughts were re- 
painting for him that night of horror 
when he had heard the creeping on the 
dark stairs, of the hours since then when 
he had stayed awake by sheer will, wait- 
ing for he did not know what. A repetr 
tion perhaps of the awful scream that 
had cut across the blackness of night like 
a sword of flame. Was the treasure, as 
Joan said, at the bottom of everything‘ 
Was that gray prowler of the night, 
Riddle, wandering the windy dunes, dog- 
gedly haunting the place he believe 
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sheltered the Spanish gold? Or was there 
some sinister unknown slinking about in 
the night and attracted by the light of 
an’s lamp? 

Jorn. was cad back to himself by Joan 
speaking. Her eyes were regarding him 
gravely. “So you’ve lost your pirate- 
cook. In a way I’m glad; he was nasty. 
But you are probably starving yourself 
as a consequence. What did you have 
for breakfast?” she suddenly demanded 
so viciously that a startled reply “Oat- 
meal and pears” was jolted from the man. 
“And, coffee, ma’am,” he added with 
suspicious meekness. 

“And for dinner?” 

“Well, pears, and some crackers and 
some bacon—don’t strike!” 

“You’re impossible! And you expect 
to get well on that truck!” 

“T don’t expect to, lady. I only aim to 
exist.” 

“You won’t even do that, Quent. I 
wish I could take you home but—” Her 
face was suddenly flushed painfully. 
“Well, Aunt Hetty isn’t really herself 
right now, poor thing, and she has such 
silly prejudices. Still I can go up now 
and fix you something decent.” 

"(TO BE CONTINUED) 





Our Indian Policy 


(Continued from page 15) 


through legislative mandate and by a 
fanatical system of education, their tribal 
relationships. From the dissolution and 
carnage a few Indians have entered this 
White man’s world a: full inheritors of its 
values. Henry Clay, speaking in Congress 
at the inauguration of the Indian Terri- 
tory adventure, put all of our fanaticism, 
all of our self-righteousness and want of 
the sense of humor into one classic state- 
ment: 

“Let us treat with the utmost kindness 
and the most perfect justice the Aborig- 
ines whom Providence has committed to 
our guardianship. Let us confer upon 
them, if we can, the inestimable blessings 
of Christianity and Civilization; and then, 
if they must sink beneath the progres- 
sive wave, we are free from all reproach, 
and stand acquitted in the sight of God 
and man.” 

They have sunk beneath the “progres- 
sive wave.” Are we acquitted in the sight 
of man? 

All historical references in this article 
are made because they apply to the present 
day. The policy of outlawing the tribal 
relationships is still the policy of the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs. We take the 
Indian out from his community, we take 
1s community away from him, but at 
the same time we place him in no com- 
munity and help him toward no commu- 
nity development. And inall this sociolog- 
al rapine it is not “howling savages” 
we are dealing with. It is civilized, beauti- 
ful human life we are chopping to pieces 
at sizable cost to the taxpayers for the 
administration of the chopping process. 

talked with an Indian Superintendent 
recently. “So many of the girls from the 
arding-school go wrong,” he pensively 
said. “Of course they are unwilling to re- 
turn to their homes, these Pueblo and 
Navajo girls. We need a new class of 
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A “hacienda” near San Francisco Bay 


“After a life that has led me to all parts 
of the world, has shown me most of the 
natural beauties and acquainted me with 
most of the advantages of nearly all 
countries, I have chosen California as my 
place to live, to work and to play, and for 
these reasons: 


Picture this for yourself— 

“The charm, the color, and the ease of 
life are greater there; the climate is more 
equable; the advantages are superior; the 
burdens are less. No section of our coun- 
try, or any other, offers so many or so 
favorable opportunities to the young; no 
section provides so many comforts for the 
old; and for those on the plateau of life— 
the middle aged—the premiums of exist- 
ence are found in fullest abundance. I 
live in California because I believe that 
California in every respect is the best 
place to live.” 

A famous American, from his home in 
central California, has written these words 
to a friend. They represent his personal 
views. More than that, they represent 
the experiences of thousands and thou- 
sands of California’s residents. 


Opportunity for millions 
In California metropolitan, suburban 
and rural aspects of living are blended 
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‘In every respect the 


best place to live”’ 


into a distinctive, colorful composite. 
Opportunities for the young, comforts for 
the old, the premiums of existence for the 
middle aged—these are the things Cali: 
fornia provides in fullest abundance. 
Three and a half millions of people enjoy 
these advantages today. There is room 
here for thirty millions. 


Californians Ince. 


Californians Inc., a non-profit organi- 
zation composed of men and institutions 
interested in the sound development of 
California, will gladly tell you why life is 
better here, in our Great Valley, in the 
mountains or by the sea—better in busi- 
ness, agriculture, recreation, health. An 
authoritative book, fully illustrated, will 
be sent you free at your request, giving 
you essential details of life in California. 

Write today for this book, and measure 
your ambitions against’ this authoritative 
explanation of California’s opportunities. 
Fill out coupon and mail, Address. 
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Please send me without charge a copy of your booklet, “Where Life Is Better.” 
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The world's greatest facial remedy 
will restore ruined complexions to the 
beauty and purity of youth. 

IF YOUR blood is ge Ss 
have pimples, freckles, wrinkles, 
blackheads, redness of face or nose, COUGH *n-VOICE LOZENGES 
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Fastidious Motorists Know 


KYANIZE Motor Car Enamels flow with 
ease, level out to ridgeless smoothness and dry 
with a rich lustre that is absolutely waterproof. 
Begin with a clean surface, apply as instructions pro- 
vide. Keep dust away, and your car takes on added 
youth and beauty. 

Go to your KYANIZE dealer, show him your car. 
He’ll supply the satisfying KYANIZE answer. 
Satisfaction! We guarantee it or “money back for 
the empty can.”’ 

Write for free booklet, “How to Paint Your Automobile” 


BOSTON VARNISH COMPANY 
Everett Station. Boston 49, Mass.,U.S.A. - 


PACIFIC COAST BRANCH 
Boston Varnish Company, 1151 Mission Street, San Francisco, California 
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Le intl SAFE ARSENIC COMPLEXION WAFERS Coughing, and all throat troubles from 
These marvelous beautifiers of the complexion and skin are sernae See tr cane 
wonderfully effective, and are absolutely safe and Harmless. | but a cough remedy. “At druggists 
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And I have remembered the history 4 
| slavery, the history of prisons, not i 


workers who can advise these girls. They 
seem confused, without self-restraint, 
They even become prostitutes.” I asked 
him, “‘Can’t we push the question a little 
further back and ask whether the educa- 
tional system need put the girls in a state 
of mind where they won’t return to their 
homes?” His reply was instant and with- 
out a gleam of humor. ‘Oh, no, not that,” 
he said; “they must go where they can 
use the education we give them!” The 
full logic of this “individualization”’ policy 
was faced by General Pratt who founded 
Carlisle, the noted Indian non-reservation 
school. He proposed that the children be 
taken from home very young; that they 
be kept till the schools had finished with 
them; that then they be sent to places 
remote from home in order that they 
might never join their parents again. 
Studying this Indian policy of the 
United States, knowing the good and true 
men who believe in it, who execute it 
(and the personnel of the Indian service 
is good and true), and then going among 
the Indians, I have become bewildered. 
My bewilderment grows with growing ex- 
perience. I find that everywhere the In- 
dians have imaginative sympathy toward 
the White man. The White man interests 
them, he amuses them, they understand 
him and are able to project their emo- 
tional interest across into his world. They 
are very conscious that his world is not 
their world and they prefer their own, but 
they have imaginative sympathetic i 
sight into the White man’s world, his 
problems, attitudes and values. 

In contrast with this I find that the 
White man rarely has any sort of imag 
native sympathy toward the Indian’ 
world. I have heard peasants in Italy say, 
when they needlessly tortured animals: 
“Oh, the animals have no souls!” The 
“individualization” process toward. the 
Indians has been one century-long futile 
process of torture. Not yet has the 
glorious wildflower of Indian spiritual life 
been exterminated, but that wildflower, 
a conscious and appealing and suffering 
human thing, has been trampled, sys 
tematically uprooted for generations, and 
the destroyers have not known that It 
was a flower at all. 

I have asked, “Is it a dreadful peculiar 
ity of the White race, at this stage of its 
development, to be thus unimaginative, 
ruthless, fanatical and blind?’ Then! 
have remembered that even the Indian 
frequently—habitually—treats dumb an 
mals as the White man treats the India. 


the White race alone but in majj 
branches of the human race. Men do ni 





feel with imaginative sympathy toward tht 
inferiors. Men do not exert their bes 
thought with reference to the problems @ 
needs of their inferiors. And the Whit 
man has so much power through h 
organization and his technology that b 
consciousness of superiority is enormou 

intensified. And as a fixed doctrine! 
White men hold that the Indian civil 

tion is inferior to our own. Therefore o! 
lack of imaginative sympathy toward # 
Indian so long as he is living within 

own civilization. Therefore our failure! 
think earnestly about the problem whi 











he and we have together. __ 
But in the effort to diagnose t 
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malady of the Indian policy and Indian 

Service, there is another perplexity. Can- 
ada is no more broad-minded and surely 
no more kind-hearted than the United 
States. Yet one does not have to search 
for social-psychological reasons explain- 
ing Canada’s stupidity and brutality to- 
ward the Indians. For Canada is not 
stupid and brutal toward the Indians. I 
quote from a book of which copies are 
very hard to obtain though it was pub- 
lished only seven years ago. It is a report 
on the Administration of Indian Affairs in 
Canada, made by F. H. Abbot, secretary 
of the United States Board of Indian 
Commissioners, based on an investiga- 
tion which he made on instructions of the 
Commission. 

‘ ‘Land grafter’ is a phrase unknown in 
Indian affairs in Canada, so completely 
safeguarded is Indian land. .An In- 
dian does not acquire title to an individual 
tract of land on the reserve. -until 
he has become enfranchised, and enfran- 
chisement is a long and tedious process.” 
(Meantime the Indian is “located” on the 
land and owns the improvements which he 
creates.) 

‘Leases to white men on Indian re- 
serves can be made only by and with the 
consent of the band (italics mine). 

“Canada has not deliberately legislated 
tribal councils out of existence as we in 
the United States have sometimes done, 
but on the contrary she has definitely 
recognized the necessity of utilizing the 
Indian council as an elementary school of 
citizenship. 

‘Canada has not made the mistake we 
have often made, of attempting to destroy 
the native Indian languages and arts. 

“The per capita cost of administra- 
tion in Canada is '2ss than $20, as com- 
pared with about $40 in the United States, 
and despite this smaller comparative cost 
my observations on twenty-two different 
reservations convince me that there is 
undoubtedly closer supervision of in- 
dividual Indians than on the reserva- 
tions of the United States. 

“The Indians of Canada, possessing 
wealth estimated at $61,170,458 in 1913, 
as compared with an estimated wealth of 
nearly $1,000,000,000 possessed by the 
Indians of the United States, earn by 
their own efforts, from their property 
and labor, more than two dollars to one 
dollar earned by the Indians of the United 
States.” 

I have not space to quote further from 
this rather amazing report. An out- 
standing fact of Mr. Abbot’s official re- 
port is that local Indian superintendents 
in Canada remain permanently stationed 
with the tribe which they have learned to 
love and to understand, whereas in the 
United States the superintendents are 
driven here and yon incessantly by the 
whim of the Washington office or through 
political pressure applied to that office. 
Further, that they are empowered and 
expected to work as real administrators, 
iscovering and applying efficient means 
toward an intelligible end, whereas in 











the United States the local superintend- 
ents are used as interchangeable cogs in a 
gigantic impersonal and largely brainless 
machine which, guided by a policy that 
represents the guesswork and prejudice 
of decades ago, hammers and saws and 





grinds away, just the same in one place 
as in the next—a dead and deadening 
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routine wherein a Seminole in the Florida 
Everglades and a Hopi on a rocky mesa 
of Arizona are treated as though they were 
the same people or, rather, as though they 
were not people at all. 

So we have our additional needed clue. 
Historical accidents and scorn toward a 
supposed inferior civilization have em- 
balmed their results in the bureaucracy of 
the Indian Office. This bureaucracy is 
centralized to an extent probably un- 
paralleled in the history of bureaucracies; 
It is virtually operated by a single man. 
Commissioners of Indian Affairs come and 
they go, their tenure since 1868 averag- 
ing less than two and a half years, but 
the Assistant Commissioner and his ma- 
chinery go on forever. This bureaucracy 
has no competition; it is sole and supreme 
in the Indian country. 

The men and women employed in this 
bureaucracy are systematically under- 
paid; and without permanency of abode 
or freedom of initiative, they can harvest | 
but few intellectual or social rewards. 
They are set to a task whose grotesque im- 
possibility becomes apparent to them in 
the measure of their superior intelligence; | 
what that task is, the present article has 
suggested. 

Behind this bureaucracy and its em- | 
balmed errors of judgment of long ago is | 
Congress which with ferocity and tri- | 
umphant moral fervor economizes at the 
expense of a service whose actual cost to 
the taxpayers in only $10,000,000 a year, 
or one three-hundredth of the Govern- | 
ment’s annual income. Yet on the basis | 
of the existent Indian policy, and of the 
existent administrative organization of 
the Indian Bureau, increased appropria- 
tions can not be hoped for. The vicious | 
circle which dooms the Indian appears | 
to be complete. | 

Can the vicious circle be broken? It 
can be, if a sustained and nation-wide | 
public pressure can be placed behind a 
fearless, fundamental and concrete pro- 
gram. Such a program is being laid before | 
the country by a number of organizations | 
which are acting together; the General | 
Federation of Women’s Clubs is one of 
them. But this program won’t be adopted, | 
unless America’s awakened conscience in- | 
sistson action. Itcan be put over, a new | 
fundamental policy can be inaugurated if | 
America really cares to take an interest in | 
its wards. Definite, concrete proposals for | 

the various Indian tribes are ready. If 
the public will get behind them, they will | 
be carried. | 

The plundering of the Pueblos, for in- | 
stance, has been stopped by public opin- 
ion. Now the same force must help to | 
put over the following constructive pro- 
gram. 

First it is proposed that modern en- 
gineering be applied to give the Pueblos 
water for their land. With this there goes 
a proposal to settle the land disputes be- 
tween the Pueblos and the non-Indian 
settlers through a special Court of Puebio 
Indian Land Claims, appointed by the 
President and endowed with broad dis- 
cretion. All possible aid from citizens is 
needed to compel the enactment of this 
proposed law, about which readers can 
learn from Mrs. H. A. Atwood, Indian 
Welfare Chairman of the General Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, at Riverside, 
California. 

Then it is proposed that the Pueblos 
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shall be helped in their own economic up- 
building. It is an incredible but true fact 
that the annual income per Indian, from 
all sources whatsoever, of Taos pueblo is 
only $38; that the per capita income of 
San Ildefonso and Tesuque _ pueblos for 
the current year is less than $20. The 
pueblos receive no Government aid be- 
yond schooling and the mere figment of 
medical service, along with an infinitesi- 
mal help toward improving their trriga- 
tion systems. One pueblo, Zuni, has re- 
ceived aid; there the Government has 
brought water to the land through build- 
ing a storage reservoir, and the Zunis 
have increased their acreage under culti- 
vation from seven hundred to eight thou- 
sand acres in about twelve years. This 
fact shows what the pueblos are ready to 
do where an elementary opportunity is 
given them. The Zuni reservoir is nearly 
filled with silt, and unless the Govern- 
ment votes money to raise the height of 
the dam, Zuni will see its acreage wiped 
out in three years. 

Poor as they are, unhelped as they are, 

nd generous with all their tiny possessions 
as they are, the Pueblos are victims of 
every kind of mercantile exploitation. It 
is proposed that they shall be helped to 
organize their own cooperative stores, 
markets and grist-mills. What has been 
done for the Esquimaux of Alaska by the 
United States Bureau of Education, it is 
not heresy to propose for the Pueblos 
under the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

The Pueblos are increasingly infected 
with trachoma, tuberculosis and enteric 
diseases. Neither preventive nor curative 
service worthy the name is being rendered 
by the Bureau of Indian Affairs. ‘The 
medical and sanitary service of the 
Pueblos must be revolutionized. 

Finally, these marvelous little nations 
with their self-government, their world- 
old democracy, their institutions for caus- 
ing the human spirit to. bloom into love 
and splendor, must be permitted to live 
their own lives, forward into their own 
future, not apart from the White man’s 
world but codperating with it as the 
Pueblos, of all Indians, are the most will- 
ing and able to cooperate. The “‘senti- 
mentality” of Theodore Roosevelt, the 
founder of the Conservation policy which 
is now so gravely imperilled, must be 
adopted and put into practise. He said: 

“The pueblo life is one of our most 
precious possessions. We must keep it 
tenderly and proudly.” 

Other articles dealing with the Indian 
problem will appear in early issues. 

— The Editors. 
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Into the argument that cackled about 
him, Jim Sin, sparring for time, contri- 
buted high pitched congratulations. “See,” 
he exclaimed to Gow Bun, seizing the 
cigar box and slushing it about to insure 
the uniform wetting of its contents, “the 
Gods of Luck pursue you! They have 
rained their liquid blessing upon this seed 
of fortune. It is a good omen. It means 
that your wealth will grow and that you 
will become a rich man. 

The fat player grunted his skeptical 
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comment on the wisdom of the gods, fish- 
ing meanwhile for the submerged contents 
of the cigar box and hauling out dripping 
handfuls of what had been blue dollar 
chips. 

“For the evening I refuse to play 
longer with one so favored by fortune,” 
Jim Sin announced. He turned to the 
player at his left. ‘Let me have your 
chips,” he invited. “Unless you want to 
continue in my place as banker [ shall 
cash all the chips in this game and go 
home. It is nearly midnight.” 

One by one as the accounts were ad- 
justed the several players relaxed from 
the tension of finance and devoted their 
attention to the balancing of their fellows’ 
accounts. 

When the banker came to the ponder- 
ous Gow Bun he cast a calculating eye 
over that player’s chips, which were still 
moist from their tea-flavored lemon bath 
in the cigar box. 

“Twenty-two stacks. All red,” Jim Sin 
appraised. ‘Iwo hundred twenty piece 
red chips ten cent. “Twenty-two dollah.” 
He handed the fat player a twenty-dollar 
bill and two silver dollars and his action 
precipitated an explosion of argument 
which presently bade fair to burst the 
walls of the Cavern of Wisdom. 

“Why you no give me dollah blue 
chips?” he protested to the bellowing 
Gow Bun. “You say you have got blue 
chips. You give me ten-cent red chips— 
I pay you red chips. Two hundred twenty 
red chips. I give you twenty-two dollah. 
I think you sick-eye. I think pitty soon 
you go blind. All time sick-eye get you. 
Better you tell you trouble See On, eye 
doctor man. Ketchum look-see spectacle 
glasses. Mebbe you clazy. You tell me 
blue chip—I see red chip. Better you tell 
sick-eye doctor name See On.” 

There the battle ended. 

Before he departed from the Cavern of 
Wisdom Jim Sin parked the moist cha- 
meleon chips in the side pocket of his 
coat. He turned to the Storyteller. ‘“To- 
morrow night better you come early,” he 
advised. ““Tellum story—everybody play 
domino. Poker game all same fight. No 
likee fight.” 

Long Say the Storyteller set to work 
preparing a miracle story wherein rain- 
bows turned themselves inside out so that 
the pot of gold hung at the highest point 
of the multicolored arc, while in the 
sanctuary ef his room at Dr. Holland’s 
house Jim Sin balanced his books before 
the little shrine of the smiling Milo Fo. 
“One hundred sick-ty seben dollah, fitty 
cents,”’ he summarized. “Lemon ten cent, 
litt-muss one dollah. Not so bad—not so 
good.” 

To the fruit jar containing the remains 
of the blue litmus solution the color- 
changing poker chips were returned and 
then, feeling that the night had not been 
wasted, Jim Sin went to bed and enjoyed 
the tranquil slumber that rewards the 
earnest worker. 


Ill 
N the day following his triumph of 
applied chemistry Jim Sin awakened to 
indulge himself in a review of his success 
in the litmus tinted poker game. 

In his mind he added the sum of his 
winnings of the night to the total of his 
savings and the unrest which had marked 
his demeanor suffered an element of 
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cessation commensurate with: his ap- 
proach to his ten-thousand dollar goal. 

When the day was half gone to the 
victim of impatient moods there came a 
faint surmise that perhaps an existence 
in China, away from his San Francisco 
friends and lacking most of the happy 
things of life that were rendered available 
by occidental civilization, would not lend 
the substance of reality to his dreams of 
the future. Twice in the course of the 
long afternoon his mind was host to 
nebulous misgivings concerning the virtue 
of his great ambition. By evening the 
goal toward which he had struggled 
through the long years stood at the 
boundaries of a domain of uncertainty in- 
stead of marking the margin of those 
greener pastures which desire had colored. 
The thoughts of living away from Dr. 
Holland’s house, away from the friendly 
colony of his countrymen in San Francis- 
co, away from his cronies in the Cavern of 
Wisdom, drifted as intruding and un- 
welcome crafts across the placid currents 
of his contemplation. 

By eight o’clock that night in his heart 
there lived an acute ambition to mingle 
once more with his intimates at their ac- 
customed meeting place and actuated by 
an unusual burst of sentiment he borrowed 
acan of sardines from the kitchen stock 
for the rat-catching Hoy Quah, and at 
early evening he knocked again on the 
portals of the Cavern of Wisdom. 

The warmth of his salutations was 
modified, but only slightly, by his sur- 
prise in discovering that the stage was 
set for a resumption of the play which had 
engaged the company on the preceding 
night. Protesting gently that he was fed 
up on poker he took his place at the table, 
purchased a stack of chips from the fat 
Gow Bun who on this night was banking, 
and suffered the quick disappointment of 
being passed out of a pat hand embel- 
lished by four kings. 

He lighted a cigarette and looked about 
him, seeking to contrast all that life in 
China might mean with the homely and 
enjoyable tableaux of his familiar sur- 
roundings. 

Drowsing lazily in a chair against the 
wall, puffing at a pipe whose two-foot stem 
was made from the gnarled branch of a 
stunted pine tree, sat the Storyteller. 

Recuperating from his over-indulgence 
in fish heads, Hoy Quah, the fat cat, lay 
on the floor enjoying the memories of his 
feast, striving the while to forget the sub- 
sequent physical distress occasioned by 
his gluttony. 

Jim Sin accorded Hoy Quah a second 
glance which was not altogether unde- 
served, for about Hoy Quah’s middle, 
wrapped loosely for comfort, and pinned 
with a large safety pin, was a wide 
bandage of yellow silk. 

‘So that his aching belly may not in- 
cite him to the garrulous complaints and 
monotonous yowling of yesterday night,” 
the fat Gow Bun explained, noting Jim 
Sin’s questioning glance. ‘That is in 
keeping with what I learned from a 
medical missionary who could cure ach- 
ing stomachs without using lemon juice.” 

Jim Sin’s eyes narrowed. He got up 
from his place at the table and secured 
a can opener with which he disgorged the 
contents of the sardine can which he had 
brought as a tribute of friendship to the 
rat-catching glutton. 
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Holding one of the oily fishes in his hand 
he returned to his place at the poker 
table. He called to the cat, “Here is a 
medicine fish.” To himself, ‘‘A sick cat 
will not eat,” he reflected. And then, to 
his great interest and despite the protests 
of Gow Bun, the fat cat answered the 
summons and attacked the sardine bait 
with the alacrity common to good health. 
In an unusual exhibition of gratitude he 
rubbed his side against his benefactor’s 
shoes. Jim Sin wiped his oily fingers on 
the bandage about the cat’s belly and then, 
glancing quickly at Gow Bun, he picked 
up his cards. 

He drifted away from the external in- 
terests and diversions of the outside world 
and concentrated thereafter on that com- 
plex branch of psychology without which 
poker is little more than a child’s game 
played with cards. 

Indifferent success marked his playing 
until a run of high hands, topped only by 
those of the fat Gow Bun, changed his 
bad luck to a seven year brand for which 
he was unable to find qualifying terms of 
adequate bitterness. 

After an hour of incessant misery he 
broadcasted the world to the effect that the 
next hand would be his last. He reached 
for another sardine and cackled a com- 
mand to Hoy Quah. “Come hither, four- 
legged child of evil, that I] may scratch 
thy head and thus derive some talisman 
which shall invite the absent gods of 
fortune to my aid.” 

Hoy Quah, snarling his eagerness, 
obeyed Jim Sin’s summons, at which, be- 
traying a sudden unwarrant interest, Gow 
Bun sought to distract Jim Sin’s atten- 
tion from the bandaged mascot. 

In his silken wrapping the gluttonous 
Hoy Quah arched his back as best he 
could and then, yawning while he gratified 
a desire to stretch his hind legs, first the 
right one and then the left, he marched 
to Jim Sin’s side. 

The new hand from the poker deck was 
being dealt round when Jim Sin reached 
down and patted Hoy Quah’s head. 

The luck-hunter’s long fingers, free of 
their sardine cargo, smoothed Hoy Quah’s 
ears, and then, impelled by a. half-indif- 
ferent affection, he patted the invalid’s 
bandaged and bulging sides. As he did 
this, beneath the fat cat’s silken bandage 
Jim Sin’s fingers felt what seemed to be 
the corner of a thin card. He followed this 
trail with a dexterous exploration and 
then his hand returned to the top of the 
card table from which he picked up the 
cards which Gow Bun had dealt to him. 

Of the five cards in Jim Sin’s hand, 
four were queens. 

“This is my last hand,” he repeated, 
and when the dealer questioned him be- 
fore the draw, “I will play these,” he 
answ ered. 

He folded the fingers of his left hand 
about his cards and rested both hands 
comfortably on his stomach. Thereafter, 
while the other players were announcing 
their desires, Jim Sin’s right hand reached 
down again to Hoy Quah’s concealed 
cargo and came back, under the table, 
carrying six cards. Jim Sin glanced down 
and made a quick inspection of his prize. 

All of the six pasteboard helpers which 
had been parked against Hoy Quah’s 
stomach were aces. 

Without the flicker of an eyelash Jim 
Sin indulged his soul in a burst of exulta- 
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IT Does the Cleaning 
—NOT You! 


Sani-Flush cleans it for you. Don't 
scrub the toilet bowl. Nor scour it. 
Nor dip out water. 

Sprinkle Sani-Flush into the bowl. 
Follow directions on the can. Flush! 
Watch stains, discolorations, incrus- 
tations disappear. See how the bowl 
shines. There’s nothing like Sani- 
Flush. It’s patented. 

You can’t reach the trap—hidden, 
unhealthful. Sani-Flush does! Cleans 
it thoroughly. Destroys all foul odors. 
Won't harm plumbing connections. 

Always keep Sani-Flush handy in 
the bathroom. 

Sani-Flush is sold at grocery, drug, 

hardware, plumbing and house-furnish- 

ing stores. Price 25c. (Canadian price, 

35c; foreign price, 50c.) 

THE HYGIENIC PRODUCTS Co. 
Canton, Ohio 


Foreign Agents: Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Ltd. 
Toronto, Canada 
33 Fardeen Road, London, E. C. 1, England 


hina House, Sydney, Sa 


Sani-Flush 


Reg VS Pat OFF 


Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring 





Ladies Let Cuticura 
Keep Your Skin 
Fresh and Young 


Soap, Ointment,Talcum,25c.everywh 
J address: Cuticura Laboratories, a Dept Dy Malden Meee 



























Rock-A-Bye 
Walker No.1& 


Keeo the baby ha pay in 
R alker. 
blue enamel, with strong 
washable duck compart- 
ment for bebe. Tray for 
playthings. ounted on 
nd moves easily. 


@ Send for Catalog of 
Nursery Supplies 


rs a8 Perfection Mfg. Co., 


2703 N. Leffingwell Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
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tion and then saving one card ffom his 
legitimate hand he augmented it with 
four aces from Hoy Quah’s reserve sup- 
ply. With quick skill he returned the 
superfluous cards to Hoy Quah’s silken 
bandage and devoted himself to the busi- 
ness of seeing and raising a challenging 
series of bets emanating from the hard 
and confident lips of the fat victim of the 
litmus chips. 

When the center of the table was piled 
high with nearly all of the chips that were 
being used in the game, Jim Sin, playing 
good poker, called Gow Bun’s hand. 

The lips of Jim Sin’s opponent curled in 
a scornful smile. ‘You overplayed your 
hand,” he advised. “Trust a skinny fool 
from Canton to discover trouble when he 
depends on, let us say four lady 
queens.”” Gow Bun, restraining his exulta- 
tion, spread his cards on the table. He 
displayed four kings. ‘“To rule the blue 
chip empire of your queens!” 
He waited, prematurely triumphant, for 
Jim Sin to concede the victory. 

Quietly then, and with a deliberation 
calculated to prolong Gow Bun’s sudden 
agony of apprehension, Jim Sin laid down 
the four aces which he had retrieved from 
Hoy Quah’s cargo. 

He reached over and gathered unto 
himself the proceeds of the winning hand. 

“Hail” he exulted, and in his suggestive 
tone was mingled contempt and pointed 
insinuation. ‘‘For good luck, pray, if 
you will, to Milo Fo and all your other 
gods. Summon the Spirits of Air and 
Earth and Water. Call forth from their 
inferno the Devils of Disaster and set 
them upon your enemy, but for action 
and triumph give me the luck that comes 
from petting Hoy Quah!” 

Jim Sin stacked his disordered cone of 
chips and cashed his winnings. He rose to 
his feet when he had pocketed his cash 
and then, with fitting ceremony, he bowed 
his farewells to his several companions in 
the Cavern of Wisdom. 

Clear of its portals the victor walked 
directly to the establishment of See On, 
the oculist. 

_The sick-eye artisan was working over- 
time in an endeavor to fill five emergency 
orders for as many sets of high-powered 
spectacles. The principal specification in 
this rush order was that the lenses should 
endow color-blind poker players with the 
ability to distinguish red chips from blue. 
“Five-piece man, all your tong friend, 
come see me yesterday,” See On an- 
nounced. ‘‘All sick-eye, tell me blue look 
ted. He pay me ten dollah each man. He 
give me fifty dollah. I give you hap like 

Say. 

Jim Sin added the cash proceeds of this 
y-product of applied chemistry to his 
toll of currency and then through the 
painted fogs of the San Francisco night 
he returned to his house. 


At breakfast the next morning Dr. Hol- 
land noted the return of Jim Sin’s normal 
demeanor. “Did you get those two teeth 
illed, the ones I told you to have fixed?” 

im Sin protested that he had been 
unable to find time for a visit to the 
entist. ““Tooth he no sick,” he protested, 
seking to avoid further professional at- 
tention from his master. “Tooth no likee 
gold fill. Ketchum pocket-book gold fill 
two times! Make me happy. Mebbe I | 
N0 go back China.” \ 
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BUHRAE 


Pronounced BURR-KEY 


Golf Bag - 


HY not Improve Your Game? 

Aside from the clean, healthful 
pleasures of golf playing, every golfer 
is ambitious to play a better game. 
The ADJUSTABLE HANDLE —the 
new “1923” exclusive BUHRKE 
feature —solves the problem. A per- 
fectly balanced bag, convenient, 
comfortable—no tired, strained wrists 


— better putting, 


lower scores. 


Other exclusive features that empha- 
size the superiority of the BUHRKE 
bag are: Light weight metal bottom— 
adjustable shoulder strap — partition 
ya u-) okeeen co)','.) Go) bh oka (ole) -<16 0m oF-V0 Us olele) <a 


R. H. BUHRKE CO. 


(Established 1877) 


1238-1250 Fullerton Avenue 


(es 0 (@7.V ele) 
“The House of Quality” 


BUHRKE 
Metal Bottom 
** Look for the name 

and red tag"’ 


New York Office and Showroom, 258 Broadway 


Manufactured in Canada by 
Woods Manufacturing Co., Ltd. 


Ottawa, Montreal, Toronto and Winnipeg 














alkaline water— 


which dries and roughens the skin, 


Elizabeth Arden recommends the 
daily use of these two preparations: 
Venetian Cleansing Cream—a light 
soft cream, melting and penetrating, 
that cleanses the very depths of the 
pores, soothes and softens the skin, 
keeps it smooth and supple. Prevents 
roughness and dryness. $1, $2, $3. 
Venetian Ardena Skin Tonic 
cooling stimulating tonic that re- 
freshes and firms the skin. Keeps it 
clear and radiant. Use with Cleans- 
ing Cream instead of soap and water 
on the face and neck, particularly in 
winter. 85c, $2, $3.75. 


Tell me all about your skin and yourself, 
and I will give you personal advice on 
the care of your complexion. Read my 
booklet, “The Quest of the Beautiful,”’ 
describing my successful Muscle-Strap ping 
method. Free on request. 


ELIZABETH ARDEN 
673-0 Fifth Ave., New York 
San Francisco, 233 Grant Avenue 


London, 25 O!d Bond St. 


Paris, 235 Rue St. Honore 











When you are buying 


necessities — 

Don’t forget to write STEERO 
bouillon cubes on your order list. 
And be sure that you get STEERO bouil- 
lon cubes, because the greatest care is 
taken in choosing only the finest ingre- 
dients to give STEERO bouillon cubes 
the rich, meaty flavor that is so deli- 
ciously tempting. 


STEERO 


BOUILLON CUBES 


Hot STEERO bouillon makes an appe- 
tizing first course for lunch or dinner, 
and may be used in flavoring many 
left-over dishes. Send 10 cents 
for samples and_ sixty-four- 
page STEERO Cook Book. 
Schieffelin & Co. 
294 William St., New York 
Distributors for 
American Kitchen 
Products Co., New York 
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‘*4 Cube Makes 
a Cup 


“Simply Add 
Boiling Water’’ 
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CANA 


A Vacation Trip 
That Opens Up 
A New World 


Mountain scenery that rivals 
Switzerland Fjord trips equal to 
the famous Norway tours—a 
country that offers something new 
at every turn. 

Within a run of an hour or less 
from the centre of Vancouver are 
hundreds of rare beauty spots— 
Nature’s gems— Views which over- 
whelm even world girdling tourists. 


Take This Trip—By Motor over 
the Pacific Highway—Frequent and 
Excellent Service by Boat or Train 


A magnificent Summer climate—No ex- 
treme heat—Everything kept fresh by 
occasional showers. 


Motoring over magnificent scenic highways 
—Golfing—Fishing—Hunting—Mountain- 
climbing—etc. 


Write fer Illustrated Folder 


Free on request to Vancouver Pub- 
licity Bureau, Suite 300, 438 Pender 
Street, Vancouver, Canada. 








| may not be worth $15. 
| soil found in the vicinity of Buhl, without 
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Service Bureau 


Conducted under the supervision of 
Walter V. Woehlke 


The following general questions and answers are 
— of the service s' val in by the Bureau. 

should be ee in letters of inquiry 
og ull name and - written. 
Address all oe to Sunset Magazine 
Service Bureau, 460 Fourth Street, San Francisco 











The Rebound in Idaho 


Q. I have an opportunity to trade a 
house here in Grand Forks for acreage in 
Southern Idaho, but I think the owner 
wants too much when he values his Idaho 
land at $180 an acre. I have been want- 
ing for several years to settle in the vicin- 
ity of Buhl where I have a friend, and this 
seems to be a good opportunity if the 
price is right. I understand that prices for 
alfalfa in Idaho are so low that farming 
doesn’t pay and that in many instances 
there is no sale at all for their alfalfa at 
any price. Is this true and is it likely to 
change? What do you think of the future 
of land values in that district? Is there a 
chance that they may develop a big fruit 
industry in the Snake River Valley as they 
have done in the Hood River and Wenat- 
chee valleys? Please give me all possible 
information.—C. L. K., Granp Forks, 
N. Dak. 


A. Of course it is impossible for us to 
render any judgment as to the value of 
any piece of land we have never seen or 
knuw nothing about. The acreage you 
speak of may be worth $250 an acre and it 
If it is the usual 


excessive alkali and not water-logged, we 


| would say that $180 per acre would bea 


reasonable price if the land has been well 
leveled and is fenced and improved. But 


| you must determine this through personal 


investigation or through the personal visit 


| to the land by some one in whose judg- 


ment and integrity you have confidence. 

There was a time last fall when alfalfa 
had practically no market, but that time 
is past. Owing to the severe winter and 
the improvement in the price of sheep, 
many of the stockmen drove their herds 
into the valley or bought up great quan- 


| tities of alfalfa hay, with the result that 
| the price went up to $6 a ton in the stack. 


At this price the farmers are practically 


| making expenses. 


Of course, potatoes have been low in 
Southern Idaho, but they have been low 


| everywhere else as well. Those who raised 


sugar beets made some money provided 


| they put in plenty of labor and raised a 


large tonnage per acre. The Snake River 
Valley is a great producer of staples and 
prosperity will undoubtedly return to the 
valley as soon as the price of farm staples 
reaches a really proftable level. When 
this will occur, nobody knows, but it is 
certain that sooner or later the rapidly 
growing population of the United States 
will consume everything that can be pro- 
duced in this country, leaving only a 
negligible quantity for export. It is the 
large exportable surplus which must be 
sold on the world market at present that 
is keeping prices down. Southern Idaho, 
like the rest of the Inter-Mountain coun- 
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All aboard for a voyage cram- 
med to the brim with delight- 
ful hours of dancing, dining, 
sociability and unique rec- 
reation. 





Finest Coastwise Steamship Service | 





Fou: Sailings Weekly 
Between San Francisco 
and Los Angeles 


Two Sailings Weekly 
to and from San Diego 


Los Angeles Steamship Co. 
685 Market St., San Francisco 
517 S. Spring St., Los Angeles 





Los Angeles—Honolulu 
Via the Great Circle Route of Sunshine 
Fortnightly sailings with giant luxury 
liners. 
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iH OTEL 


California’s Largest and 
Best-Loved Resort 


Situated in a region world 
famed for its even and 
moderate weather the year 
round—temperature varying 
an average of but 10 degrees. 

Golf, Polo, | Swimming, 
Boating, Hunting, Trap - 
shooting, Tennis, Horseback 
Riding, Motoring, and no end 
of other recreations in the 
great out of doors. 

18,000 acres of picturesque 
country for exclusive use of 
guests. Right on Pacific 
Ocean and historic Monterey 
and Carmel Bays—125 miles 

south of San Francisco. 

In center of old relics of 

Spanish Regime. 


Write for detailed information to 


EL 
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try, is in an unfavorable position’ geo- 
graphically because the very heavy in- 
crease in freight rates and the long dis- 
tance over which its produce must be 
shipped to market reduce the price of the 
bulky staples to the farmers below the 
national average. This condition will be 
remedied as soon as the Inter-Mountain 
country becomes more densely settled and 
consumes all it produces. 

No, we do not believe that an extensive 
horticultural industry will be developed in 
the Snake River Valley. Climatic con- 
ditions do not favor such development. 
Taking it by and large we believe that 
you would not lose if you made the trade, 
provided the land you receive is of good 
quality. 


Where the Rose is Sweetest 


Q. Will you kindly compare briefly and 
ina general way the country surrounding 
the following three cities: Corvallis, Ore- 
son; Roseburg, Oregon and Redlands, 
California. 


1. As to climate and health. 
2, As to scenic beauty. 

3. As to a desirable place to establish 
anursery growing shrubs and roses.— 
].W. D., Mononcaue a, Pa. 


A. Corvallis and Roseburg, Oregon, are 
cimatically so close to one another that 
they can be treated as one. In both 
places the winters are mild but wet. From 
October until the end of April there are 
lng periods of prolonged rain with now 
and then a little snow. In both places 
the summers are warm and sunny with 
an occasional shower to lay the dust but 
not enough rain to keep the grass green. 
Redlands, on the other hand, has a 
ng, hot and dry summer without rain 
fom May to October. The winters are 
mild and almost frostless, with flowers 
blooming all the year round. A great 
deal will depend upon your personal 
preference in the matter of climate. 
Corvallis lies in the Willamette valley, 
close to the Willamette river, in a setting 
offirs and deciduous trees. In the summer 
both the Coast Range and the snow peaks 
of the Cascades are visible. Roseburg 
les on the Umpqua river and has ex- 
ellent scenery in its vicinity. Redlands 
alo has fine scenery, but of a different 
character. It lies almost at the base of 
the San Bernardino range which culmi- 
nates to the east of Redlands in two 10,000 
leet peaks, snow-covered most of the 
Near. But the arid climate makes the 
hills round Redlands devoid of trees 
rnd even the brush cover is not par- 
cularly heavy. Only among the orchards 
pnd alfalfa fields does the eye rest on 
keen during the summer. 

Ofcourse, you can raise a larger variety 
bt shrubs and your roses will have a longer 
sian, season in Redlands than in 
hegon, but on the other hand, there are 
everal varieties which flourish in Oregon 
Fhile they do not do well at all in Red- 
kids. Land values are a great deal higher 
N southern California than they are in 
tegon, but a large market for shrubs 
Md roses is close at hand. At Pomona 















one of the largest rose nurseries in the 
tst. We would say that for roses alone 
uthern California would be better, 
ereas better and hardier shrubs could 
gtown in Oregon. 
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Real Bargains in SUNSET Clubs 


That subscription you forgot to renew—send 
it along; include any of the leading magazines 
in the list below, at the special club prices, 
and save from 50 cents to $2.50. 
bination you want is not listed below, send 
your list and a quotation will be sent to you 
—no obligation to accept it. 


SELECT YOUR MAGAZINES FROM THESE LISTS 


SUNSET with American* and Woman’s Home Companion* 


SUNSET with American® and Collier’s Weekly* i Ree 
SUNSET with Boys’ Life (or American Boy) and Radio. ‘ 


SUNSET with Cosmopolitan* and Hearst’s* (or Good nnniaanine*’ . 


SUNSET with Delineator and Everybody’s 
SUNSET with Everybody’s and McClure’s... 
SUNSET with Harper’s Bazar* and Hearst’s* ro iciieentiedas. 


SUNSET with Home Designer (including Book of California atic a etc. a 


SUNSET with McCall’s, and Pictorial Review. 
SUNSET with Modern Priscilla and Etude... . 
SUNSET with Our World and World Fiction... . 
SUNSET with People’s Home Journal and McClure’s 
SUNSET with Physical Culture and Illustrated World 
SUNSET with Pictorial Review and Modern Priscilla 
SUNSET with Review of Reviews and Travel 
SUNSET with Today’s Housewife and McCall’s. . . 
SUNSET with World’s Work and Scribner’s (or Forbes) 
SUNSET with Youth’s Companion and McCall’s 
*Must go to same address. 
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American Magazine 
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American Golfer 
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Bookman 
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Here Are Gifts for 
the Whole Family! 


The SUNSET Gift Catalogue 
lists scores of useful articles 
that may be obtained by SUN- 
SET’S friends in return for 
their efforts. You do not need 
to be a subscriber, and your 
own subscription counts 
toward the valuable rewards 
offered in this catalogue. The 
rewards include 


Household utensils, elec- 
tric fixtures and appliances, 
silver, clocks, watches, 
leather goods, sewing novel- 
ties, tools, toys, dolls, 
cutlery, silver—solid or 
plate—cameras, fountain 
pens, bicycles, coasters, etc., 


etc. 
SETS AND 


RADIO rarrs 


An interesting array. Boys, 
see the SUNSET catalogue 
before buying or building 
your radio set. Save your 
spare cash for other needs. 


Send for the SUNSET Cata- 
logue Today—you’ ll be sur- 
prised at the values you will 
find in it. 





460 FOURTH STREET 


ADDRESS ALL ORDERS TO 


SUNSET MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTION BUREAU 


SAN FRANCISCO 


























